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Ferranti electronic 
data-processing systems 


; THE PERSEUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


the most powerful System made in Europe for large 
organisations or groups of companies. 


THE PEGASUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


the most versatile computing System, for medium-sized 
organisations especially those with both commercial and 
technical applications. 
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Well, heavier than we have 
previously supplied. We have 
increased our capacity in 

the floor moulding department 
and can now supply castings 
up to 5 tons weight in grey 
iron, and up to 2 tons weight 
in aluminium alloy. 


These have been our speciality 
for many years. Lét us 
examine your casting problems. 
We supply grey iron castings 
made in green sand, dry sand, 
and by the shell moulding 
process. ; 

Our aluminium foundries use 
the green sand; gravity die, 
pressure die and plaster 


CAST WELL & TRUE Zr quantiysypy **~ 





West Yorkshire @ Foundries Ltd. 


SAYNER LANE, LEEDS 10 : 
Telephone LEEDS 29466 HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER $Q., W.1 
Telephone MAYfair 8561 









fly [JL§ 10 AND From 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 
and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 

in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 

for the Middle East. 


BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 
ISTANBUL Daily 


DAMASCUS 1 Weekly 
ANKARA 


KUWAIT 
BAHRAIN 
BEIRUT 
TEL-AVIV 
CYPRUS 
ATHENS 





BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Ri THEY CAN CAN GOAL 
MN IN FRANCE 


de France (the French 
coal authority) have found a clean, easy 
way to deliver coal—by packing it in cor- 
rugated sheet steel. This pack is a trian- 
gular jerrican holding 33 pounds of coal. 
The coal is delivered in the can, to be 
tipped from it straight into the stove or 
grate, thus avoiding the dusty, dirty shift- 
ro apg from sack to cellar to scuttle 
to fire. 







MAN MEETS 
GOOD JOB: 
JOB MEETS 
GOOD MAN 


Every year a number of the country’s leading industrial 
and commercial companies take full pages in the 
Manchester Guardian to speak about themselves: to an- 
nounce what they are looking for in the way of executive 
personnel and what prospects they offer for the right man 
with the right ambitions. 

The sixth series of these ‘Careers’ advertisements is 
now running in the Guardian. To Employers, to Careers 
Masters and others who work with the young, to graduates 
and school-leavers, these announcements give a valuable 
picture of the current employment situation. Past years 
have shown that they serve as an excellent introduction 
between men-in-search-of-jobs and jobs-in-search-of- 
men. Here is an interesting and imaginative approach to 
the problem of executive recruitment which you may 
well find worth considering. 
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“BULLY” 
This is only one example of the versatility 
of sheet steel as a packaging material. Ever 
since the early 19th century tinplate 
(which is sheet steel with a protective 
coating of tin) has been the premier pack 
for food. Without such stand-bys as bully- 
beef and dried milk, Great Britain would 
have been starved out by the rigorous 
blockades of two world wars. And today, 
despite much competition from new 
materials, tinplate maintains its pre- 
eminence as a-food pack. No less than’ 
3,500 million cans of food were marketed 
last year. There isn’t a larder in the coun- 


MANCHESTER 
ty that doesn't conta half a dozen ins GUARDIAN 


THE FUNCTIONS OF yénience. A.tin is easy to trans- 

THE IDEAL PACK port, easy to handle, easy to store, | 

Food, being highly perishable, | easy to open and easy to dispose 

ST needs efficient protective packing | Of. For all forms of perishable riotel 
to retain freshness. That is where | goods, tinplate as a pack has no 



















































tinplate comes in. More than any | equal. 
ge other material, tinplate fulfils all | TINPLATE—THE PACKAGING ; 
the functions of the ideal pack. MATERIAL OF THE FUTURE 


Tinplate affords complete and | There is little doubt that tinplate 
permanent protection to the pro- | will maintain its lead as a packag- 
duct against climate, contamina- | ing material. Its many great ad- =} rus sels 
tion and decay (a tin of beef 87 | vantages —already known —are 


years old has been opened and | being still further developed by . 
found perfectly fit for consump- | The Steel Company of Wales, who Swiss Mana geme a 
tion). make two-thirds of Britain’s tin- 


Because tinplate takes colour- | plate. : ai - 7 
itis an excellent medium forestab- | The Steel Company of Wales to 
lishing product identity: This’| pay particular attention to custo- 2020000800608 88088869 * 
characteristic of tinplate is in- | mers’ specific problems, and to en- tidied cs ac 
creasing in importance as the | sure that its products are “tailor- | 
popularity of supermarkets in- | made’’ to individual requirements. single 
creases. If you have a packaging problem | — 
But the advantage of a tinplate | it will be worth your while to write | . =6O = " F - 
pack most attractive to traders | to us or telephone Swansea 51571. with bath 


and the buying public is its con- | We believe we can help. 


320 B.F. 


breakfast included 





THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED 7, bd. Adolphe Max 


Tinplate Division, Carmarthen Road, Swansea, Glamorgan Tel: 17.01.20 - Telex 02.475 


\Ys Phone: Swansea 51571 « Telegrams: Welshplate, Swansea 
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AS WELLAS ENGINEERS 
FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


See 


RR: 


The Kellogg organization has a reputation for speed and efficiency 
in the construction of all projects, whatever their magnitude or 
degree of complexity. Behind this reputation is a unique appre- 
ciation of design problems and the possession of outstanding skill 
in engineering refinery and process plants. 

When Kellogg handles the job, closely co-ordinated activities 
and comprehensive technical resources bring forward quickly 
and smoothly the final spectacular stage of plant erection. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS * THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK * COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO * COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA + CARACAS 


Subsidicries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


In 1795, Joseph Bramab invented a method of 
converting a series of small impulses into a steady 
continuous pressure. His bydraitlic press was the 
first practical application of the principle of the 
hydrostatic paradox, and has proved capable of 


enormous development. 






The die is cast 


New materials for making sheet-forming tools 


are rapidly superseding metals. Press tools cast 


in Araldite can be made much more cheaply 


and quickly than their metal counterparts. 


—————————————————— rh 


Tools cast in Araldite are light, easy to handle, 


EE 


require little maintenance and show great 








Door frame for an Avro Vulcan 
delta wing bomber, produced by the 
use of Araldite press tools. 


Araldite Epoxy Resins 


Araldite is a registered trade name 






savings where several duplicates are required. 
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Narrow squeak for Mr. Care 


Narrow squeak, that, Mr. Care! | Except get insured. Well think of it now. Friendly 

I nearly had it, Mr. Carefree. Against accident ? people, The Northern. Issue 
Accidents will happen. Yes, with The Northern. | policies anyone can understand. 
Can’t do anything about it. Never thought of it. Why not take one out? 


Siccccrtciey ins cine SCOR ERIE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON ABERDEEN 
FIRE . LIFE . MARINE WY ACCIDENT . MOTOR 1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


HOUSEHOLD . PENSIONS . ENGINEERING . TRADE RISKS 
Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £86,000,000 
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Reconnaissance im Moscow . -cecccsx....469 


The European Nettle ..ccnensineane470 XACTLY what brought Mr Dulles to London this week may remain 
Middle Eastern Interregnum .......... 472 uncertain ; but there is not much doubt what he and Mr Macmillan 
Prospect for PrisOMers ven wmenen-474 talked about when he got here. The idea of a personal excursion 
The ‘Business of Marriage........475 tt Moscow by the Prime Minister has germinated quickly ; it is only a 


NOTES OF THE WEEK ATT week or two ago that a few seeds were being tentatively scattered from 
Election Date; Malta; United Arab the top of the tree to see how they took. Probably not many people now 
Republic; Aden; Steel Nationalisation ; will find the idea alarming or even very unexpected: Things are different 
ee mesg ti from the days of the B and K visit to London in 1956, though the change 
BBC and Politics; Prices and Wages; is hard to define. Perhaps it is merely that in 1956 the heirs of Stalin 
Soviet Union ; Scandinavia ; South Africa ; had still not been long in the saddle, and contacts with them were still 
semper Conn 4+ ieagagn Houses; perilously unknown quantity. Or perhaps the new technique of bland 

. conciliation which they employed appeared a more formidable threat to 
LETTERS nnn 487 western unity then than it does now, when experience has shown how 
tga little it means. 


Business in Economists’ Eyes ........488 Relatively little apprehension is going to be spread by Mr Macmillan’s 






















AMERICAN SURVEY decision to return the B and K visit this month. That he would not do 
Resistance Changes Course... 493 it against American disapproval—which is a first consideration—is, or 
en: — eee pot ought to be, obvious. What has to be asked is what purpose Mr Mac- 
Business; Nettles for the Governor; millan’s trip can serve. It cannot run to an actual negotiation 
Inflation in Committee. on any of the important matters at issue between Russia and the West 
THE WORLD OVERSEAS —all of them intricate and intractable questions which will not be settled 
Is Iraq Going G@mmunist ? ............ 501 without lengthy manceuvre. It might, however, produce a few hours of 


Keeping Berlin Going ; Korea’s Clouded serious discussion, not for the propaganda record, which could allow the 
oad oe De te ee two sides some insight into each other’s mind. This is most urgent, and 
Micomes. Si: : could be most useful, about Berlin, where the running out of the Russians’ 
six months’ time-limit, announced on November 27th, threatens an ugly 

: ae Seana ae situation soon. On this topic, there are three propositions that the Prime 
Packaged Holidays esc omen 511 Minister can usefully convey. ‘The West is in earnest in its determination 
BUSINESS NOTES 512 not to be squeezed out of Berlin. Arrangements are conceivable by which 
le the Minin’ sieaens Coal ot the occasions of tension in Berlin, and of friction on the approaches to 
Issues. Committee ; Convertibility ; Coal ; Berlin, could be narrowed down. Any such arrangements would involve a 
Steel; Air Navigation ; Aircraft Industry ; first step towards a longer-range objective, a solution of the German ques- 
ne ee eee tion ; but the West would regard that as an inducement, not a deterrent. 
Suffers; Cigarettes; IMF; Television The idea that the trip to Moscow may contain a possible electoral 
Profits ; ’ How Long at Work ; Gold Shares ; advantage for Mr Macmillan and his party is bound to cross somebody’s 
et — oe and TV ; i Atomic mind. Certainly the trip will be vastly (if unthinkingly) popular ; and 
a ee 7 politicians not uncommonly have an itch to do something to improve their 
Company Affairs oi wn.538 electoral chances, as well as a hankering to bring off some personal stroke 
Standard Bank of South Africa; Bank of for peace. Both motives may have played a part in the sudden renewal 


London and South America ; Bowmaker ; a 
Leyland Motors; Cable and Wiecles, of the Moscow invitation. But there should be no great harm. Mr 





















(Holding); Montague Burton; Massey- Macmillan can be trusted not to pull off an ill-considered or simulated 
Ferguson ; Watney, Mann ; Camp Bird. “ stroke for peace” for the short-lived domestic effect it would have. 
London and New York Stocks ...540 It is easier to imagine him allowing the glow of the mission to Moscow 
Money and Exchange _. 542 to warp his judgment of the best date for the next election ; that would 


Western Europe eal Mi 543 not be a disaster, but it might be a pity. 
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In the vacuum left by the collapse of the free trade 
area project, it is not enough to leave the thinking 
to the Six. A new approach is required from Britain 


HEN a well-intentioned policy has come a 
WW cropper in an irritating way, and the tang of 
approaching elections is in the air, nothing is 
more tempting than to tuck the uncomfortable subject 
away out of sight. There are, however, few issues that 
so urgently impose a review of policy as the breakdown 
of the European free trade area project. The white 
paper and blue book* which appeared a week ago tell 
a sad story: of how British ministers were misled in the 
early stages by vague French declarations of intent that 
were never carried out ; of the emerging differences of 
principle and attitude that seemed to lead inexorably to 
the final break. The lessons of that failure cannot safely 
be neglected: this is a nettle that has to be grasped. 
The necessities which gave birth to the idea of a free 
trade area exist unchanged and require that a course of 
action be chosen. The initial impact on British industry 
is described on page 519. 

Because the British plan ran aground on the objec- 
tions of the Six, it is tempting, and superficially logical, 
to leave it to them to make the next move. And they 
have indeed been doing some thinking. The executive 
commission of the common market has been working 
out proposals ; last week the member responsible for 
the community’s external relations, the Belgian Liberal 
M. Jean Rey, toured the six capitals to try them out on 
governments. Two major principles inspire these ideas 
of the Six. The first is a proper determination to be 
liberal in their commercial policies towards the outside 
world, to do what they can to mitigate any ill-effects the 
emergence of their community is having on outsiders. 
But the second principle is less encouraging for out- 
siders ; it is a quite clear determination to defend the 
community as a political and economic idea by “ dis- 
criminating.” All of its members now accept that non- 
members, such as Britain, who do not subscribe to all 
its obligations, shall not get the same treatment as the 
members do. 

These principles have caused two different policies 
to be outlined in Brussels for the consideration of the 
six governments. The first can be described as the 
world-wide approach, Several countries outside Europe 
send a larger proportion of their exports to the com- 
munity than Britain does. The community has been 
under fire in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at Geneva, as well as in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation in Paris. To meet 
both attacks at once, the commission would like to make 
a start on reducing trade barriers on a world-wide scale, 
using the new power of the community’s future external 


* Negotiations for a European Free Trade Area. HMSO. 
Cmnd. 648 and 641. 





tariff to take up the American offer of tariff talks in 
Gatt. In itself the approach is welcome, but it is not 
surprising that it has met with a pretty cool reception 
from the member governments. They know the diffi- 
culties of world-wide tariff negotiations including the 
United States. They know that the world-wide 
approach hardly solves the political problems in Europe 
which their community has precipitated. 

The Six have, therefore, been brewing some ideas 
about Europe as well. But there, of course, all the old 
objections hold them back. Some members of the 
coromission would like to limit arrangements in OEEC 
to quotas and to leave tariffs to Gatt. No doubt the 
Six, if pressed, will come up with some tariff proposals 
for “ big Europe.” But all the schemes that are on the 
cards are unsatisfactory mongrel creatures. One idea 
is to liberate trade in a few sectors of industry where 
agreement is easy to reach, making special arrange- 
ments about the outer tariff in each case. But that 
plainly means free trade where it does not hurt and 
therefore where it is worth least. Another idea is to cut 
tariffs in the OEEC area, but at a slower pace than in 
the common market, creating a second more modest 
preferential zone in Europe. In this, European coun- 
tries would be operating three different tariffs amid 
mountains of forms. 

Both schemes would be abominably bureaucratic, 
gross affronts alike to the spirit and the letter of Gatt. 
Neither is likely to provide for automatic cuts in tariffs 
within the area, ending in their complete removal. All 
seem likely to have a nasty political bite in the form 
of constant bickering about discrimination, hardly a 
service to the unity of Europe. The Six have dis- 
covered no magic new solution. Indeed, their efforts 
merely rub in the lessons of the past two years, that 
Britain cannot hope to achieve its objectives—close 
political participation in the new European groupings, 
equal benefits with the Six from the dismantling of 
trade barriers—without a radical new approach in its 
own policies. 


7 have been times in the past two years when 
a new move might just conceivably have broken 
the free trade area jam. But events have now moved 
so far that it is difficult to see what initiative is open 
to Britain except the most radical: a proposal to join 
the common market itself. Little serious consideration 
has ever been given to this idea ; it is time that it was. 

It is, of course, possible that the Six, or the French 
at least, might simply answer No, despite the provision 
in their treaty inviting other European states to join ; 
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there are French industrialists who dislike the idea 
of more competition in any framework. But the opposi- 
tion has never come exclusively from the protectionists ; 
they have at all times been able to enlist in their support 
a wider body of opinion, in France and in the other 
five countries, by the argument that the free trade area 
endangered the community of six and all it stands for ; 
that is why the British effort to appease the protec- 
tionists by granting all sorts of exceptions to free trade 
has never got anywhere. Conceivably a serious British 
proposal to join the communities might transform the 
situation, by bringing a great body of reasonable 
European opinion over to the British side. 

The proposal would not, of course, have to be so 
heavily hedged about with conditions that Britain would 
once more be open to the charge of seeking to get the 
benefits without paying the fee. To make it would 
involve some major decisions. Britain would have to be 
ready to accept all the features of the common market 
that are essential to its character as an economic com- 
munity: the institutional set-up, the investment fund 
and rehabilitation fund, the free movement of capital 
and labour, and the harmonisation of social charges— 
notably equal pay for women—as provided for by the 
Treaty of Rome. There is nothing here that obviously 
rules out a British proposal to join. Concerted economic 
policies, free movement of the factors of production— 
even, perhaps, funds to overcome regional difficulties— 
were implicit in a free trade area if it was to work. 

More distrusted in this country than these economic 
proposals are the feared political implications of the 
authority exercised by the institutions of the common 
market. But there is no insuperable objection here 
either. The idea that the economic commission or 
executive is a sort of supra-national dictator, which 
would be empowered to boss Britain about, rests on 
very little more than a misreading of the treaty.. There 
are one or two specific cases in which the commission 
is given a disciplinary task—for instance to enforce the 
ban on export. subsidies. For the rest its task is to 
formulate and propose policies on which the council 
of ministers of the member governments then decides. 
Sometimes the council must decide unanimously, some- 
times by majority—which is precisely the pattern that 
was beginning to emerge in the free trade area discus- 
sions. The existence of the European’ Commission 
does not in itself make it easier for one country to 
be overruled by the others ; rather the reverse. The 
idea is to have a strong independent body able to 
formulate acceptable compromises and common solu- 
tions before a problem reaches the ministers. 


ae is, quite obviously, one major condition that 

Britain would need to attach to any offer to join. It 
concerns the Commonwealth. Joining the common 
market must not mean slamming the door on Common- 
wealth exports. At bottom the Europeans recognise 
this. But as with the political approach to the common 
market, so with the Commonwealth, there has to be a 


471 


new approach. ‘The feeling has to be removed that 
Britain simply wants to remain the exclusive meeting 
point of two great trading areas, enjoying preferences 
in both. There would seem to be only one logical new 
approach: that is, a broader association between the 
Commonwealth and Europe, opening the preferences 
the Commonwealth gives British industries to Europe 
too, and giving Commonwealth farmers markets in 
Europe in return. The Commonwealth itself should 
welcome this. Its economic advantages—cheap food 
for industrial Europe, cheap industrial products for the 
Commonwealth—are plain: so plain, indeed, that if no 
lead comes from Britain, some Commonwealth countries 
will make their own terms with the Six. 

Many ways of solving the technical problems of the 
Commonwealth relationship are conceivable, provided 
they are based on the premise that, as Britain steps into 
Europe, that relationship becomes one aspect of a 
common European policy towards the outside world. 
And the idea of joining the Commonwealth with a 
united Europe is an idea that has imaginative appeal 
to match its practical advantages. 

Whatever the next step is to be, it will need first 
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WHITEHALL DOES NOT KNOW BEST 


There is a certain Pharisaism of intellect which is created 
q or fostered by the habits of official, and especially of 

departmental life. It is a dangerous thing for a man to 
live with all the official data he can want for any decision 
always within his reach, docketed in pigeon-holes, with 
intellectual labourers always at his command to search, 
investigate, and condense for him. There is no profounder 
idolatry,—no deeper prostration of mind, than that which the 
constant use of these neatly-arranged and exhaustive stores of 
information is apt to produce, ‘Sir James Stephen, like many 
other able men, is in constant danger of this idolatry of 
accurate information; and on Saturday last he indulged 
himself, at the Law Amendment Society, with a perfect 
paroxysm of Pharisaic scorn over the loose fragments of thought 
and knowledge which go to make up what is commonly called 
*“* public opinion.” . . . Now we can really sympathise with such 
men as Sir James Stephen and Mr Chadwick. From the list of 
editorial improvisations which Sir James Stephen derides, he 
might, perhaps, be inclined to make some slightly favourable 
exception for the substratum of fact and figure on which our 
columns generally rest. More than most journals can we enter 
into that somewhat rabbinical spirit of belief in Blue-Books, 
which is apt to pervade the Civil Service. . . . [But] the people 
may be very vague-minded and tolerably ignorant, and yet the 
necessity of securing their acquiescence may breathe a com- 
pletely new spirit into political life. It ensures in statesmen « 
wider range of thought ;—it obliges the well-informed official 
to take a broader base for his calculations. It would be, 
however, lost labour to meet with any seriousness Sir James 
Stephen’s ebullition of caste-feeling, were not that ebullition 
of his a wholesome reminder of the Pharisaic exclusiveness of 
mind to which even the ablest and most sagacious officials, in 
the consciousness of their vastly superior special knowledge, 
are liable. . . . They regard the nation as existing for the sake 
of Census-tables, instead of Census-tables as existing for the 
sake of the nation; for they hold themselves culpably careless 
if they do not study and master all the lessons taught by the 
former, and culpably deficient in self-respect if they listen at 
all to the lessons of popular conviction proclaimed aloud frém 
the myriad lips of the latter. 
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to be discussed unostentatiously with the European 
governments and the European Commission, so that 
a new initiative will not break down in a clash of public 
postures as the last one did. A useful preliminary 
gesture to the common market might be to accredit the 
present able ambassador to Euratom to the commission 
of the common market as well. But there is not too 
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much time to lose in the preliminaries. Britain has 
already lost too many opportunities in Europe ; and each 
year, each month even, sees the European communities 
hardening in the mould and their common policies 
taking shape on such vital matters as agriculture and the 
outer tariff. It will be best for everyone if the next 
British move is made soon. 


Middle Eastern Interregnum 


The last thirteen years have seen a continuous decline in the western position in the Middle 
East and a steady gain for the Communist interest. The third in this series of articles on the 
international outlook examines the conditions in which western policy has to face a prolonged 


and difficult holding operation. 


N the Middle East, since the war ended in 1945, the 
West has failed to hold the positions taken over 
from the Turks a generation earlier. Syria and 

Lebanon set out on their own in 1946 ; Palestine. was 
cast aside in 1948 ; the occupation of Egypt came to an 
end in 1956. Last year the pace quickened. In Iraq, 
a revolution put an end to western influence ; pro- 
western voices were silenced in Lebanon ; King Saud 
gave up his American-inspired efforts to become the 
leader of the Arab world and the arbiter between the 
Arabs and the other Middle Eastern peoples. American 
troops spent three months ashore in Lebanon and the 
British Army returned briefly to Jordan without chang- 
ing the trend of Middle Eastern politics. As the process 
went on, it was bound to reach a point at which the West 
no longer had any effective control over the course of 
events in the Middle East. Has this point been 
reached ? The present inability of the West to find a 
balance between its own interests in the area and those 
of the Middle Easterners themselves indicates that it 
has. 

The West, then, has to consider the implications of 
its present status in an area where its influence con- 
tinues to decline but in which it still has three great 
interests. Two of these interests—oil and the contain- 
ment of Russia—have grown fast in importance in the 
last fifteen years. The third, communications, the cause 
of western involvement in the area for much longer, is 
closely related to the other two. Since 1946, when 
Russian .troops finally departed from the Persian pro- 
vince of Azerbaijan, and 1947, when President Truman 
agreed to assume responsibility for Greece and Turkey, 
the West has: been committed to “contain ” the Soviet 
Union on its present southern borders. In Turkey and 
Persia, whose peoples have past experience of Russian 
imperialism, the policy has been reasonably successful. 
It has not, however, kept the Russians from jumping 
nimbly over the barrier and landing with aplomb in 


some of the Arab countries south of the northern tier. 
Now the West finds itself sustaining an island in a sea 
of Soviet influence. Physical containment, as it now 
appears, is not enough against an opponent who can 
arm himself with psychological weapons. 

Western Europe needs the oil of the Middle East and 
will continue to need it, perhaps indefinitely. In dealing 
with the problems of the Middle East, the West cannot 
afford to sit back and wait for the technicians to fulfil 
the scientists’ promise of virtually limitless atomic 
energy. The men of the oil industry have, on the whole, 
been more successful in getting along with the Middle 
Eastern peoples than have western diplomats and politi- 
cians. While the western political position has been 
deteriorating, the oil companies have increased their 
operations steadily. No doubt their task is the simpler. 
The risk remains that their arrangements will be blown 
apart by a political explosion. 

Security of communications, important enough only 
two years ago to set off the Anglo-French expedition to 
Egypt, now appears as a less urgent anxiety. Ships 
pass without incident through the Egyptian-controlled 
Suez Canal. Oil still flows through the pipelines to the 
Mediterranean. The experience of 1956-57 has shown 
that, at least for a limited period, the West can live (if 
uncomfortably) without the Canal. It is equally relevant 
that, until a big Asian market develops, the Arabs cannot 
get the money they need from their oil except by selling 


. it to the West. 


i the decline of western influence mean that 

Russia was free to set the pace in the Middle East ? 
Russian interests in the area are not so easily defined as 
western interests are, but there is more to them than 
merely the propagation of the communist faith. The 
Russians have an understandable concern. about encir- 
clement along their southern borders. They do not 
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accept western assurances—missiles notwithstanding— 
that bases in Turkey, Persia, Arabia and Pakistan will 
be used only for defence. They do not need the oil of 
the Middle East for themselves ; but it may suit their 
purpose to be able, at need, to deny it to the West. 

So far, the Russian penetration of the Middle East 
has been painless. While the West was hampered by 
old obligations and embarrassed by old friends, the 
Russians adopted local enthusiasms and suspicions and, 
by doing so at no cost to themselves, became popular 
and respected. But they had not yet assumed the respon- 
sibilities that come with control. For this reason they 
still had to step carefully for fear that their friends in 
the Middle East would recognise traits of the old 
imperialism* beneath the cloak of friendship. The 
Russians could not move into a position of absolute 
control over any one country without driving the others 
back towards the western camp. 

The Turks and Persians understand the implications 
of the changes in political authority in the Middle East 
since the war. Russia holds much territory that once 
belonged to Turkey or to Persia, but to the Arabs the 
replacement of westerners by missionaries from the 
Soviet block is not so alarming. They have insisted that 
there is no connection between Russia as a friend and 
communism as an enemy. It was partly through fear 
vf communism that a group of Syrian army officers, in 
February, 1958, hastily placed their country in Presi- 
dent Nasser’s hands. In December, Egyptian and Syrian 
communists were rounded up and gaoled, while Cairo 
and Damascus radios tried to warn their listeners against 
communism without actually calling it by name. More 
recently, Cairo’s leading daily, al-Ahram, has invited 
Mr Khrushchev to mind his own business. Arab pro- 
paganda had been so exclusively concentrated against 
the West that it was difficult for the Arabs to believe 
that the Soviet Union could do wrong: so it was 
supposed that if Arab communists were misguided, 
Russia need not be to blame. 


NE lesson learnt from post-war experience is that 
Britain cannot go on alone trying to do all the 
western chores in the Middle East. After fifty years of 
effort against the establishment of German, French, 
Italian, or even American, control in the area, the only 
remaining purely British chores are those to be done in 
the Persian Gulf, which the British Government has 
classified as its own particular last ditch, and along the 
southern coast of Arabia. Who would take over for the 


. West ? Only the Americans are in a position to try. 


They have become the leaders (while avoiding full mem- 
bership) of the Baghdad Pact ; they have made offers of 
financial help; and they are ready, occasionally, to 
whack down the policeman’s truncheon, as in Lebanon 
last summer. These, however, are all old remedies. 
One or another of them may succeed briefly but none 
will keep the West out of trouble indefinitely. 

If it were possible for the West to find a substitute 
for control based not, as in the past, on money, shaky 
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thrones, pacts, or tame local politicians but on the 
peoples of the Middle East the outlook woulc| not be so 
dismal. Are the Middle Easterners ready to cope with 
their own problems ? There are few signs that they are. 
Turkey and Persia are becoming increasingly isolated 
and increasingly dependent on the West. The Arabs 
quarrel with the Turks over Alexandretta and the 
Persians quarrel with the Arabs over Bahrain. With 
Israel the Arabs have maintained a theoretical state of 
war, and an actual state of political and economic war- 
fare, since the day it was founded in 1948. Whenever 
trouble breaks out between them the Arabs cry for help 
not to other Arabs, who would not or could not give it, 
but to the United Nations. Such an attitude necessarily 
puts them at the mercy of outsiders. 


The Arabs regard Israel as an outpost of western 
imperialism, though Russia was among the first te 
recognise the state of Israel ; after ten years they still 
refuse to settle the Palestine refugees, though greater 
numbers of refugees have been settled elsewhere in the 
world. The Israelis have shown that they can take care 
of themselves in warfare with the Arabs, but when the 
Middle East is considered as a whole they remain apart. 
Not until there is an Arab leader strong enough to admit 
publicly that Israel is there to stay can the Israelis take 
their place as a Middle Eastern people. 


x the talk of Arab brotherhood has not brought the 
Arabs together. The revolution in Iraq did not for 
long stop the bickering between Cairo and Baghdad. 
The Egyptians and Syrians dare not bring down the 
‘government of Jordan, which they have threatened to 
do, because when it comes to the point they are willing 
neither to take on the problems of Jordan for themselves, 
nor to see Israel pick up the pieces. Arab national 
leaders have been, in practice, notably less enthusiastic 
about a united Arab state than the masses who listen 
to the promises of Cairo. President Nasser has, perhaps, 
failed the Arabs by not bringing about wider political 
unity among them. Internal and external pressures have 
debarred him from becoming the empire builder the 
West feared he would become. If he had, the initial 
shock to the West would have been greater ; but the 


Arabs might by now have been better prepared to stand 
on their own. 


Thus it seems that the western powers are no longer 
in a position to control the Middle East, and that the 
time has not come when the peoples there are ready to 
assume the responsibilities that go with the independ- 
ence they have gained. It cannot be assumed that the 
Soviet Union will not be tempted to take over what used 
to be the western position ; and it is this, rather than 
the success of Middle Eastern nationalism, that the 
West really needs to avoid. Western relations with the 
Middle Eastern nationalities need to be conceived for 
the future in this framework; but first, there are 
prejudices and vestigial emotions, on both sides, to be 
discarded. 
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The Home Office deserves unstinted congratulations 
on its new white paper on penal reform 


NY fears that Mr Butler’s plans for penal reform 
would be hampered by the “restore flogging ” 
motions of last autumn’s Tory conference 

should be dispelled by the white paper he presented to 
Parliament this week. There is no hint in it of any 
concession to the myth that prison regimes have become 
too soft to have any deterrent effect on criminals. 
Between the two extremes of opinion about prisoners— 
the one castigating them all as bad and the other 
sympathising with them as mad—“ Penal Practice in 
a Changing Society” steers an essentially pragmatic 
course. Its object is to help the prison service to achieve 


its main aim: that a person who has served a prison. 


sentence does not return to serve another one. . 

It is true that the white paper does at one point go 
out of its way to deny that a modern penal system 
should place the interests of the offender before those 
of his victim. This denial might be regarded simply as 
an attempt to reassure the more fearful among the 
population at large and the reactionaries in the Tory 
party in particular. But the white paper also recalls 
that the late Margery Fry had proposed a scheme of 
state compensation to the victims of violent crimes. 
Consideration of the interests of the victims has its 
place in any progressive scheme of penal reform, 
and the Government is setting up a working party to 
examine Miss Fry’s technically difficult proposal. 

Apart from this brief digression on the need for a 
reappraisal of the philosophy of punishment, the 
white paper is mainly concerned with how to make 
punishment both effective and humane. ‘All penal 
reform has been hampered by the combination of a flood 
of prisoners—the inevitable result of the postwar 
increase in crime—and, until recently, a complete lack 
of new prison buildings. It is thus not surprising that 
buildings bulk large in the white paper. Because most 
of the postwar increase in crime is accounted for by the 
younger age groups, the programme already planned, 
and in part carried out, includes three secure borstals 
for boys and one for girls, four open borstals for boys, 
one borstal reception centre for boys and six detention 
centres for boys (four of which have already been com- 
pleted). What is called the future programme provides 
for another six detention’ centres and such additional 
borstals as prove to be necessary if the amount ‘of crime 
committed by young’ adults Continues to increase. 

‘How necessary these new institutions are can be seen 
by the numbers of youths in local prisons, either waiting 
for transfer to borstal or because the young prisoners’ 
centres cannot take them. Furthermore, although the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948 provided for the establish- 
ment of remand centres for young adults who would 
otherwise be remanded to prison, none has: yet: been 


built. Work on the first one, to serve the Crown courts 
of Manchester and Liverpool, will begin this year, and 
the “future programme ” includes enough centres “ to 
accommodate all untried prisoners and such convicted 
prisoners as require observation before being classi- 
fied.” 

This does not exhaust the list of buildings in the 
present and future programmes ; there art also to be 
more security prisons, including one for dangerous 
prisoners, and Holloway is to be replaced and Dartmoor 
reconstructed. But the urgency and size of the problem 
can be gauged from the white paper’s statement that 
even if the work were completed now, there would still 
be over 1,500 men sleeping three in a cell in local 
prisons ; as things are, there are about 6,000. In the 
meantime, therefore, the only way to relieve the intoler- 
able congestion, according to the white paper, is to 
increase the numbers placed in open prisons. 

Open prisons have the support of everybody except 
those living in the area chosen by the prison commis- 
sioners as a site for one. But it is astonishing how 
quickly objections die away when the prison is estab- 
lished and fears are not realised. The English open 
prisons have, in fact, won international admiration, and 
the prison commissioners would be justified in accept- 
ing a rather bigger risk in the selection of men for 
transfer to them. The risk of an occasional incident 
must be set against the 6,000 men sleeping three in 
a cell. 


ONGESTION has given the building programme an 

urgency that cannot be denied. But, in the long run, 
and on the assumption that a further increase in crime 
does not overtake the provision of: new institutions, 
they should also provide elbow room for a better classifi- 
cation of prisoners and for experiments in treating 
them. The prison commissioners. have made an 
important proposal for integrating borstal and imprison- 
ment by the provision of a single indeterminate 
sentence for youths, with a minimum of six months 
and a maximum of two years. This does not. mean that 
for more serious offences the courts will be precluded 
from passing sentences of imprisonment of three years 
and upwards. And for offences meriting a sentence of 
less than six months boys will go to detention centres 
when there are enough of them. But, in between the 
two, by passing an indeterminate sentence of custodial 
training, a court will enable a youth to be sent to either 
borstal or a young prisoners’ centre, according to which- 
ever seems more appropriate after he has been care- 
fully studied at a reception centre ; and he could also 
be transferred from one type of institution to another 
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according to the way. in which he responds to training. 
This proposal is one of the very few contained in the 
white paper that would need legislation before it could 
be put into effect. 

The problem of sentence—of how to ensure that a 
convicted person is sentenced appropriately—does not 
apply only to younger offenders. It has for some time 
been realised that, though Parliament may have placed 
various forms of treatment at the disposal of the court, 
the assize courts, which sit infrequently and for short 
periods, do not always have before them all the informa- 


tion about an offender that ought to enter into their — 


consideration of what to do with him. This difficulty 
is at present being considered by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr Justice Streatfeild. 


HE ultimate success of any arrangements for sentenc- 

i offenders, classifying them and transferring them 
to what appears the appropriate institution will, how- 
ever, stand or fall by what happens to him when he gets 
inside it. Ex-prisoners have been so vocal, and so 
lterary, in the last few years that the public may be 
inclined to think that life in prison is dominated by 
primitive sanitation and reactionary warders. In fact, 
within the very limited resources put at the prison com- 
missioners’ disposal, a great change has been wrought 
in some prisons, both in physical conditions and, more 
subtly, in the attitude of the custodians. But entrenched 
habits of mind die hard. In most of the local prisons 
the existence of two closed and mutually hostile com- 
munities still serves as a barrier to effective treatment. 
The white paper acknowledges this, and points to the 
Norwich experiment, now being extended to other 


Our correspondent, recently engaged, sets out 
the knotty problems which modern couples 
have to unravel before the knot itself is tied 


EW things are booming so satisfactorily in Britain 
} today as the marriage market. One reason for 
this is the more even balance between the sexes ; 
marriageable men, for long in short supply, are now in 
small surplus. More money for the young and a less 
inhibited social code have also contributed to the boom. 
In all, there were 399,100 weddings last year, at an 
average age of 25 for the groom and 22 for the bride 
(both two years younger than the average age twenty 
years ago). Today half of the population is married, 
compared with a third at the beginning of the century. 
Nineteen-fifty-nine looks like beating all records yet. 
The firms in or on the fringes of the marriage business 
are already rubbing their hands in pleasant anticipation. 
The trades that make money out of marriages are a 
varied and generally fiercely competitive lot ; success in 
this business requires a great deal of know-how. Their 
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small local prisons, as a means of relaxing tension 
between prisoners and staff. But, for effective treat- 
ment, a more sympathetic and humane understanding 
in prison warders is not enough. In the tricky business 
of changing hardened attitudes of mind, a warm heart 
has to be accompanied by a cool head. The white paper 
recognises that prison staffs need special skills, or at 
least special techniques, if casework, whether individu- 
ally or in groups, is to be undertaken within the prison 
service. But in seeking to attract recruits capable of 
acquiring these skills and techniques, will it not be 
competing with the mental health services, which are 
already short of much the same sort of workers and 
will need more when the community care provisions of 
the Mental Health Bill come into force ? 

A shortage of skilled staff is more likely to prevent 
the full realisation of new model prisons and the re- 
modelling of local ones than a shortage of accommoda- 
tion. For once the building programme has got under 
way and has the force of the administrative machine 
behind it, it will probably survive any economic crises 
and cuts on spending. The important thing is that 
over staff as well as buildings the Home Office and the 
prison commissioners have set their sights high and 
deserve unstinted congratulations. Nearly fifty years 
ago a Home Secretary said to the House of Commons: 

The mood and temper of the public with regard to the 
treatment of crime and criminals is one of the unfailing 
tests of the civilisation of any country. 


It remains for the public to pass this Churchillian test by 
accepting the responsibilities and obligations of Mr 


. Butler’s white paper as wholeheartedly as it was 


welcomed on Monday by all political parties. — 





first problem is to tap the market. This is done partly 
through personal contacts, and, much more important, 
through pestering those who announce their engage- 
ments in the press. Especially picked as targets are 
those supposedly more opulent couples (and the girls’ 
mothers) who advertise in the Daily Telegraph or The 
Times. The first telephone call in the struggle for con- 
tracts might come at 8.30 a.m. on the morning that the 
engagement is announced ; in the following fortnight, 
the woman who advertises in one of these papers is 
likely to get at least thirty letters. Roughly half of these 
will come from caterers and photographers, the rest 
from a motley assortment of silversmiths, brewers, 
stationers, furniture stores, and the like. The man will 
usually be sent advertisements of a more serious sort. 
Insurance and birth control leaflets predominate. 


It is, however, a group of manufacturers who do not 
advertise by post who cream some of the best profits 
from the marriage market. These are the jewellers. 
Total British jewellery production, a high proportion of 
which is made up of engagement and wedding rings, 
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increased from £3} million in 1938 to £12 million in 
1954, a real increase as well as a money one. Moreover, 
the big chain jewellers, for whom these rings form some 
go per cent of total turnover, seem to have done better 
than average. Engagement rings can be bought for any 
sum between {4 (for phoney rubies and diamonds) to 
upwards of {£4,000 (for real ones at Cartier’s); the 
trade says (perhaps a little hopefully) that the average 
price paid nowadays is about £20, allegedly with little 
difference between buyers in different social classes. 

The pattern of sales has changed recently. During 
and just after the war, when jewellers were closely con- 
trolled by the Government’s hold on the supply of 
precious metals, most rings sold were second-hand. 
Now, because of pressure from British goldsmiths, many 
jewellers advise customers to buy new rings, and back 
this up by showing a price differential between new and 
second-hand jewellery that, substantial ten years ago, is 
now very small. In part, the narrowing of the gap is due 
to the reduction in purchase tax rates on new jewellery 
(from 100 per cent in 1948 to 
3o per cent). But there are 
some signs of a restrictive 
practice here. 

Perhaps the most pushful 
of the trades providing ser- 
vices for marriage — more 
pushful even than the caterers 
—are the photographers. 
They have organised their 
trade on a basis that gives 
high profits on any contract 
secured, so that competition 
among them shows itself in a 
rush of applications for the 
job. That is true of many 
other branches of the marriage 
business. The claims made in 
some firms’ brochures are so 
synthetic, and the ignorance 
of most people about how to get married so profound, 
that a new service has recently been evolved—that of 
the wedding counsellor. 

These counsellors will give up-to-date advice on 
organising receptions, buying flowers, hiring cars, deal- 
ing with photographers, and almost anything else. (They 
must not be confused with owners of marriage bureaus, 
who advise on a possible husband or wife as well.) One 
such counsellor whom your correspondent interviewed 
has already advised on over 350 weddings and is ex- 
panding her business steadily. As well as saving time 
and bother, her service is free. Commissions are 
collected off the suppliers, not off those to whom the 
advice is given. If commissions are éxpressed as a per- 
centage of total expenditure, this could provide an 
incentive to recommend the most expensive suppliers ; 
although so far this trade impressed your correspondent 
as being conducted both productively and efficiently, 
it might be better in the long run to organise the system 
of payment the other way round. 
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The marriage business is throughout geared to 
a white wedding and a large reception—and usually 
rightly. For although most people do not go to church 
—only 28 per cent go once a month or more—7o per 
cent get married there. This may be either because 
more people are basically religious than practise religion 
(the churches’ explanation), or because the girl likes a 
church wedding where her friends can see her (her 
friends’ explanation), or because parents like to keep up 
with the Joneses in disposing of their children. Wed- 
dings also provide the opportunity for a large family 
gathering, which is impossible on almost all other 
occasions except at a funeral ; this feeling, buttressed 
by a thoroughly practical desire on the part of the couple 
to get as many presents as possible, usually ensures 
that a great mass of relatives and friends are invited. 

A church wedding is nearly always a good deal more 
expensive than one in a registry office. Admittedly the 
basic fee for getting married in a church is only 36s. 
6d. against {4 5s. in a registry office; but it is the church 
extras that add-up. By the 
time the vicar, choir and 
organist have been paid, and 
the verger and a few others 
helped on their way, the cost 
of a wedding in even an 
ordinary church can be con- 
siderable. If a fashionable 
church, like St Margaret’s, 
Westminster, is chosen, prices 
are high indeed. Ringing 
bells in St Margaret’s costs 
£6, the organ and full choir 
£25, and guardsmen with 
polished swords will require 
a substantial tip. But even a 
very ordinary white wedding 
is likely to cost, say, £15 for 
the wedding itself ; when the 
costs of the reception and of 
all the manifold preliminaries are added in, the bride’s 
father will be lucky if he escapes with spending less 
than £100. With 400,000 marriages a year, more than 
two-thirds of them in church, total expenditure in the 
marriage business probably exceeds £30 million, 
perhaps even £40 million, a year. 

This is a sizeable sum ; but from a business point 
of view it has its drawbacks. Chief among these 
is the seasonality of the trade. This arises for the most 
part because a ridiculously complex series of income tax 
regulations enables people marrying in certain months 
to qualify for much higher income tax rebates than those 
who marry in others. The basic facts are that on 
matriage a man always gets an extra £100 of his income 
for that and subsequent years freed from tax ; while a 
woman, if she goes on working, gets in the year she is 
married an extra £140. The problem is to maximise the 
total gain from these allowances ; for two people earn- 
ing between them, say, £1,700 before marriage, the 
difference between getting married at the best and worst 
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times amounts to nearly £90. (April will be the best 
month for this if the woman stops work ; October if she 
goes on). Since £90 will cover the cost of quite a good 
honeymoon, even the most unbusinesslike of couples 
cannot afford to ignore it. This means that churches and 
registry offices are full to capacity at some dates—in- 
cluding Lent—and empty at others. 

Against all these extra problems posed by the advance 
of bureaucracy, young people getting married today can 
count on some’ solid help not widely available to pre- 
vious generations, This comes from a number of 
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voluntary organisations, chief among them the Marriage 
Guidance Council. The council runs courses and 
issues booklets whose sensible contents belie the awful 
sentimentality of their covers. There is also the Family 
Planning Association, another voluntary body whose 
advice fills a gap which ought, but for absurd Govern- 
ment regulations, to be filled by the national health 
service. How much advice is needed can be gauged from 
the lack of success which running a marriage by intui- 
tion has had in the past. One out of every seven British 
marriages now ends in divorce. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 





ELECTION DATE 


Wait for the Next Tide? 


LTHOUGH last Thursday’s pea-soup fog kept the total poll 
A at Southend West to below 43 per cent, the result there 
was again almost extraordinarily well in line with the pattern 
set in by-elections up and down the country in November ; 
it therefore accorded closely with the “ bogey for Southend ” 
discussed in The Economist last week. The logical statistical 
conclusion is that any early general election would be likely 
to be a very close run thing. This conclusion, incidentally, 
now seems to be shared by both the public opinion polls 
and the students of by-election statistics ; the only difference 
between them is that the Gallup pollsters believe that this 
prospect is partly a result of a significant recovery by Labour 
in the last few weeks, while believers in by-election pointers 
maintain that it is merely a continuation of a state of affairs 
which has persisted since last autumn at least. 

It is against this background that Mr Macmillan must be 
pondering the best date for appealing to the country. So 
long as there is so great a danger that a general election 
might result in something near to a dead-heat, he should 
be urged to delay it. Nothing could be worse for Britain 
than a new Parliament in which either side had-only a very 
small and therefore timid majority. On purely party 
grounds, one would also have thought that in delay there 
lay more hope of plenty for the Tories. Mr Macmillan 
can afford to play the waiting game up to and including 
about March of 1960 if he wants to—but always stand- 
ing prepared to pounce into a general election if ever 
opinion seems to have shifted those last few critical points 
in his favour. 

Optimistic Conservatives at Westminster have been 
hoping for some time that two factors may help o io: to 
do just that. One factor is the budget, which Mr 
plainly expected to approach in the mood of a Chancellor 
bountiful. The other factor, at which they have always 
looked longingly, is the possibility of some démarche in the 
foreign field. It is established lore at Westminster that, 
although it would probably at present be politically embar- 
tassing for President Eisenhower to appear to take the lead 
in arranging new discussions with the i it would 


undoubtedly be politically advantageous for Mr Macmillan 
to do so. This week’s prospect of the Prime Minister going 
to Moscow with American. approval has undoubtedly 
made the Conservatives very happy indeed. But rather than 
decide now to hold an election in the immediate wake 
of that visit, the Prime Minister would surely be wise to 
wait for the results of the next two by-elections in England 
—probably Harrow and South Norfolk—to see whether 
the cheques of popularity are being cashed. 


Southend’s Statistics 


HE Statistical outcome at Southend West was that the 

Liberal increased her share of the vote by 9.2 per 
cent, while the Tories’ share dropped by 8.6 per cent and 
Labour’s by 0.6 per cent. As was foreshadowed here last 
week, this had the paradoxical result of relegating Labour to 
third place in the poll and yet of serving to fortify Labour’s 
hope that it has at least an equal chance of being elected to 
be the next government. This is not primarily because the 
drift of former Tory votes to the Liberals is in danger of 
wiping out many marginal Tory majorities. On present 
form, and looking at the present list of intended runners, 
one would guess that less than twenty seats which the 
Government should otherwise retain would now go to 
Labour as a result of the new Liberal inroads on the 
former Tory vote. 

In addition the Liberals might expect to win some 
three or four seats from the Tories themselves at 
any early general election (although, to counterbalance 
this, the Liberals’ own present seat at Torrington must 
now be in some danger, and so would their existing 
seats at Bolton and Huddersfield if the Tories decided to 
put up candidates there). But the major point is that, 
compared with 1955, there now seems to be a greater degree 
of apathy among the Government’s supporters than among 
other electors. This greater apathy is at present on a scale 
which seems liable to show itself in a swing from Tory to 
Labour of between about 2 and 3 per cent in the average 
straight fight between the two big parties. And it would 
require a general swing of only just over 2 per cent at a 
general election to bring Labour to equality with the Con- 
servatives in a new Parliament. 









After the Inquest 


TY EITHER side in the House of Commons emerged with 
much credit from this week’s debate on Malta. The 
immediate danger, under the Conservative government, is 
that Mr Lennox-Boyd’s present bill—to give the governor 
interim powers to rule the island by ukase until Mr Mintoff, 
or the Maltese, come to their senses—will be taken as an 
excuse by the Colonial Office to give up the arduous task 
of thinking out Malta’s future. Once a colony is being run 
by colonial civil servants there is a permanent temptation 
to postpone taking it out of their capable hands again—at 
least until this or that important scheme has matured, or 
this or that threat of disorder has been removed. This 
would be disastrous; the only condition which makes 
governor’s rule in Malta tolerable is the promise that it is 
only temporary, and Mr Lennox-Boyd must be kept very 
strictly to his promise. 

Unfortunately, this sense of urgency did not emerge in 
Government speeches, and Opposition criticism was far 
more concerned with trying to score party points in an 
inquest on past failures than to make constructive sugges- 
tions for the future. Mr Lennox-Boyd’s only suggestion 
seemed to be that if Mr Mintoff stewed in his own juice 
long enough he would begin to come round, though whether 
to the “ integration ” proposals of 1955 or to the offer of an 
autonomous status made just before the breakdown last 
spring, Mr Lennox-Boyd did not explain. Such a passive 
attitude—typical of the Colonial Office—is more likely to 
make the imbroglio more intractable. If the Colonial Office 
wants the Maltese to part company with Mr Mintoff, it must 
take the initiative. In the first place it ought to nerve itself 
to an all-out effort to make quite clear to the Maltese man 
or woman in the street what the facts of the island’s position 
are—Conservative and Labour members showed themselves 
at one on these facts—and what are the alternatives. The 
logical alternatives to hold out are independence on Mr 
Mintoff’s revised terms or 1955-style integration on 

. Britain’s ; both the Colonial Secretary and Mr Bevan agreed 
this week that integration would still be the most statesman- 
like solution. Then, having given the Maltese people the 
plain facts through Mr Mintoff’s propaganda barrage, the 
only sensible thing to do is to let them choose. 

If they choose Mr Mintoff—a neutralised independence 
by 1962 with no visible means of support, no base to hock, 
and no £100 million in the bank—then Britain’s responsi- 
bility will have been discharged, both to the Maltese and 
to Nato. The support for Mr Mintoff’s day of mourning 
shows that at present reason would not win the day. That 
is unfortunate, but eventually the Maltese must be allowed 
to make an adult decision. The present constitution makes 
no provision for testing this by a general election ; but a 
referendum might be an appropriate instrument. The first 
requirement is that just enough time should be allowed to 
make sure the Maltese do know and face the facts, and that 
they should feel free of intimidation when voting. Above 
all, the time interval should not be too long. Should not 
the Colonial Office decide now that it will aim to hold 
a referendum before Mr Mintoff’s target date of 1962 
for independence ? It would be a grim risk, for Mr 
Mintoff will probably never believe that if he gets in- 
dependence he cannot sell it again to somebody profitably ; 
but a greater risk is to let matters drift. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
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Caveat Vendor 


tT battle for British assets in Egypt is now being fought 
over the playing fields of Smouha. The financial 
agreement, initialled on January 16th, has not been signed 
and the good offices of Mr Eugene Black, president of the 
World Bank, have again been sought. 

Only after the initialled agreement arrivec in London 
was it discovered by the British side (who surely might 
have been expected to know) that land at Alexandria, on 
which the Smouha family had built a racecourse, a golf 
course and a garden suburb, was described in the document 
as Egyptianised agricultural land worth fr million. As 
developed property which may be worth as much as {12 
million, it should have been on the list of “ sequestrated ” 
properties. This and other inexplicable errors sent Sir 
Denis Rickett with more haste than dignity to Washington 
last weekend to seek Mr Black’s support for a provisional 
solution. But Mr Black has gone fishing, not back to Cairo. 
The British Government still wants to conclude the financial 
settlement on the terms reached in January if the Egyptians 
will agree to the insertion of a saving clause detailing the few 
properties in dispute for later agreement. Claims on the 
Smouha land are further complicated by provisions of the 
Egyptian land reform laws. 

The other point still not settled is the extent of the im- 
munities and facilities to be granted to the British team 
delegated to carry out the property agreement. The Cairo 
newspapers have ceased to air the pros and cons of resuming 
diplomatic relations, and there has been no real indication 
that Saudi Arabian views affect the question one way or 
the other. Perhaps the Saudis have not recovered from the 
shock of being asked. 

The goodwill engendered by the initialling of the agree- 
ment may be jeopardised by haggling over details that might 
have been more easily settled earlier in the talks. There is 
still time to correct the mistakes that have been made with- 
Out starting the whole business all over again. 


ADEN 


The First Six 


N Aden and the protectorates around it the British 

Government still has a chance to create a state—the last 
chance it is likely to have in the Arab world. After years 
of discussion of the form that state should take, the rulers 
of six of the eighteen states of the Western Aden Protec- 
torate have agreed to set up a federation later this month. 

While this may appear to be a step in the right direction, 
the federation is being brought forth because the rulers 
fear the acquisitive tendencies of the Imam of Yemen. They 
are not federating because they are now better prepared to 
take over more responsibility for their own affairs but 
because, by joining together, they can demand more atten- 
tion from old mother Britain who has promised financial 
and military aid. The rulers want to build a federal capital 
near Aden and instal therein the trappings of modern govern- 
ment—a president, prime minister, ministers and the usual 
bureaucrats. But they need capital investments far more 
than a capital city. 

The Abdali Sultanate of Lahej, Aden Colony’s closest 


‘ 









only 
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neighbour and the most advanced of the protected states, is 
not among the founding members of the new federation. 
The former sultan of Lahej is in Cairo, where he pays his 
way by broadcasting anti-British and anti-federation 
speeches. The new sultan, recently elected by the elders 
of Lahej, apparently still finds it prudent to sit on the fence. 

What is to be the role of Aden Colony in plans for the 
federation ? Will the colony continue to be regarded as part 
of a world strategic plan, too important to join its poor 
relations in the hinterland ? Aden is part of the Arab world 
and will sooner or later have to be treated as such. It is 
also the natural leader of the petty states around it and the 
closer it can be allied to them the sooner that leadership can 
be effective. ' 

President Nasser may regard the federation plan as a 
wicked British trick, but his Cairo radio commentators err 
when they describe the Aden government as a gang of 
imperialist vampires. There are British officials in Aden 
who would like to see it become a useful member of the 
Arab community. An unwarranted amount of criticism and 
interference from Cairo only makes their task more difficult. 


STEEL NATIONALISATION 


Much Ado About Mr Hurry 


CATTERED across a hundred or so towns and country 

districts in Britain, there are about a hundred thousand 
otherwise unremarkable people who hold the political 
destiny of this country in their wavering hands. They are 
those political four leaf clovers, the floating voters in 
marginal constituencies, and for years it has been the dream 
of every practising political scientist that somebody would 
give him up to half a million pounds to ferret out these, our 
real but accidental governors, and find out exactly what 
makes them tick. Mr Colin Hurry’s public relations organ- 
isation has now got the money to set a market research 
bureau searching for that grail. It is therefore quite mad- 
dening that he is using it to ask such silly questions and in 
such an unscientific way. He is concerned only to ask 
marginal constituents what they think should be done with 
Labour’s dying (but not quite dead) policy of nationalisa- 
tion. Everybody knows that the majority answer to that will 
merely be something rude. 

Still, the businessmen who are financing Mr Hurry’s 
survey are using their own (or more exactly, their share- 
holders’) money ; the trend of opinion in these marginal 
constituencies is likely to affect British business conditions as 
much as any other single factor capable of being subjected 
to research ; and the survey, even as conducted, will have 
some slight (very slight) value as a contribution to political 
knowledge. It is therefore ridiculous that Labour digni- 
taries should scream so loudly that the poll should not have 
been undertaken or that its results should not be shown to 
anybody ; they have come very close to suggesting that 
political research among the grassroots should be undertaken 
only by the political parties themselves or by impartial 
institutions instead of being undertaken by as many people 
as possible. The scurry about Mr Hurry is another symptom 
of the way in which certain Labour leaders, having decided 
to paper over some of their problems about policy, have 
become almost neurotic about problems of vote-counting 
and organisation. 

The result of Labour’s protest could be odd. Mr Hurry’s 
only logical reason for concentrating his survey on questions 
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about steel nationalisation was that this might help that 
subject to come further into the forefront of political con- 
troversy ; the more widely steel nationalisation is debated, 
the more likely is Labour eventually to abandon it. The 
Hurry survey had been continuing for several months with- 
out getting any publicity, until Transport House did the 
steel firms’ job for them by attracting such sudden public 
attention to it last weekend. The stock exchange probably 
showed the right sophisticated reaction by marking steel 
shares slightly higher on Monday. 


PARLIAMENT ON TV 


Questions in the Home 


F Mr Macmillan is going to be as much off his best 
form as he was on Tuesday when answering a proposal 
for the televising of question time, he might become more 
opposed to the idea than he sounded. As in the old days 


‘before he had reached the top of the greasy pole, he 


laboriously dug himself a trap of heavily over-prepared jokes 
about the quiz shows between which parliamentary ques- 
tion time would be scheduled—and released a prolonged 
howl of catcalls when he fell into it. 

But the really interesting feature of this exchange was 
that this was its only noisy interlude. A short while back, 
when the unlamented fourteen-day rule was in effect, any 
wild verbal swing at the encroachments of the camera was 
good for a cheer. On Tuesday there were no cheers for 
Mr Herbert Morrison when he trotted out the tradi- 
tionalists’ standby—that if there were microphones and 
cameras MPs would talk to them instead of to each other. 
And there was no audible protest when the Prime Minister, 
who had first stated that the matter was one for the House 
as a whole rather than for the Government, made his 
personal inclinations clear by remarking that Mr Morrison’s 
argument was also the one used against the publication 
of Hansard. 

The fact is that, fourteen-day rule or no fourteen-day 
rule, the House of Commons will continue to dwindle in 
the public mind until some of its proceedings, which are 
after all the public’s business, can be seen in the home. 
The right to televise Parliament should not be confined to 
question time, which, pace Mr Ellis Smith, is not always 
or even usually “dynamic.” Television at Westminster 
would present formidable technical difficulties. But once 
these are overcome it would have the supreme merit of 
portraying to the voters the great issues of the day being 
contested by the country’s real political leaders rather than 
by the colourful but peripheral substitutes who now fill the 
screen. The thought of constituents looking in might even 
induce rather more members to attend debates. 


STREET OFFENCES BILL 


Trusting the Police 


HE vote of 235 to 88 by which the Street Offences Bill 
‘dade’ a second reading in the House of Commons 
last week did not fully reflect the extent of the doubts which 
had been sown in MPs’ minds by the pamphlet published 
by the Church of England Moral Welfare Council. This 
was partly because the Tories were whipped in while the 
Opposition was not, partly because Mr Reginald Paget’s 
totally hostile amendment was chosen for debate by the 
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Speaker (in preference to the reasoned rejection favoured by 
the women’s organisations) and partly because many mem- 
bers felt that their libertarian qualms could be more 
appropriately expressed at the committee stage. 

Undoubtedly a rather alarming amount of trust is being 
placed irf the honesty and common sense of the police in 
recognising a prostitute when they see one. On the 
assumption that when the penalties are higher there will be 
more defended cases, the bill does away with the need, at 
present perfunctorily discharged, to prove that residents or 
passers-by were annoyed. This means that any two 
policemen, without requiring other witnesses, can, after 
watching a woman’s activities (and in Mr Butler’s revealing 
language), “ condemn her as a Common prostitute and bring 
her before court.” Only in the case of such a “common 
prostitute,” a term which is nowhere defined, does loitering 
or soliciting become punishable as a nuisance in itself. 

But how else are the streets to be cleared of these offen- 
sive purveyors ? The Moral Welfare Council’s attempt to 
dispense with the term “ common prostitute” by defining 
the offence to cover any person loitering in a public place 
for a libidinous purpose was wisely rejected by Mr Butler: 
it threatened far more dangers to private liberty than it 
might have averted. Mr Butler did accept as a police 
practice, though not as a part of the statute, the proposal 
for prior cautioning, although this made him vulnerable to 
Mr Greenwood’s contention that if it is generally known that 
there would be no prosecutions until two cautions had been 
administered, this in itself would prejudice a woman when 
she came before the court. Even the Moral Welfare Council, 
however, when proposing to keep annoyance as one form of 
the offence, had to suggest that “ nuisance,” which does not 
involve producing people who have been annoyed, should 
be included as another form if the bill is to be effective. 

There remains Mr Paget’s root-and-branch attack on the 
whole idea of driving prostitutes off the streets. His 
strongest point was that by doing so society would be tam- 
pering with something it did not understand ; his weakest 
was that without streetwalkers London would have a call- 
girl system as in New York. In the first place the New York 
system would be an improvement ; in the second if there 
was any demand in London for the kind of arrangements 
exposed by Mr Ed Murrow in his radio programme on 
“The Business of Sex,” which was quoted in the debate, it 
would not depend for its satisfaction on the absence of 
opportunities for soliciting in the street. 

On the whole, although its safeguards should be tightened 
in committee where this seems feasible without destroying 
its central purpose, this bill had better be tried—and most 
scrupulously watched. 


LONDON’S GOVERNMENT 


Eight Ministries Say... 


HE evidence presented by eight government depart- 

ments to the Royal Commission on Local Government 
in Greater London (HMSO, Ios.) is well worth reading. 
For once the ministries have not carefully “‘ co-ordinated ” 
(i.e., emasculated) their respective views. The departmental 
hobby-horses therefore get an indecent and refreshing 
exposure. Only the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment has fallen, through anxiety to remain impartial, into 
the most horrible sort of white-paperese. It even 
perpetrates the following : 
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Inevitably some [housing] authorities have been more 
vigorous and efficient than others, though the level of per- 
formance has on the whole been pretty even. 

The Board of Trade offers an admirable students’ essay 
on the principles of weights and measures administration, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture is reassuring about the 
capacity of a hundred-odd councils to chase rats along 
London’s 3,400 miles of sewers. 

It is the Ministries of Education, Health and Transport 
that offer the most interesting and definite opinions. 
Education rejoices in a most unexpected manner over the 
efficiency, imagination, and good public relations of the 
London County Council, which it is anxious to leave undis- 
turbed. (With some reservations and doubts, the LCC gets 
a remarkably good press all round.) Health emphasises 
the importance of keeping the health and welfare 
services under the same local council, and does not want 
a system of delegation. Transport is the most precise. It 
wants to abolish completely the present system of highway 
and traffic administration in London ; it would like to set 
up instead 22 local councils for road maintenance and 
improvements, together with a single traffic control autho- 
rity dealing with traffic regulations and parking for the 
whole of built-up London. 

What guidance can the royal commission extract from 
this maze of opinions? One point is clear. Everybody 
seems to agree that the hundred lower-tier councils in 
Greater London, already enfeebled, cannot manage even 
their remaining tasks satisfactorily. Many of these have 
too little road mileage to be efficient highway authorities, 
many (particularly the metropolitan boroughs) are revealed 
as extravagant collectors and disposers of refuse, while their 
participation in education through delegation schemes is 
cumbrous and unhappy. Per contra, the LCC (like to a 
lesser extent the other counties) scores simply because 
it is a large and wealthy body which can afford to attract 
efficient staff ; these chaps, the central civil servants seem 
to be saying, are almost like us. The LCC also scores 
through the lack of any departmental argument for a Greater 
London authority save for traffic control—and even here 
a policy, not an authority, is or should be the first need. 
On the other hand, government departments’ aversion from 
any bigger regional-size elected authority may well have 
coloured their evidence, while civil servants are not the 
people to over-emphasise the point that for some other 
functions the LCC emerges as unnecessarily large. 


ITALY 


The Christian Democrats Split 


T is Signor Fanfani’s misfortune that although by energy 

and ability he has given the Christian Democrats the 
efficient party machine which they had previously lacked, 
his personality uncovered his party’s deep divisions. A 
week ago he resigned the post of party secretary which 
he had held since he supplanted Signor de Gasperi in 
1954. This apparently completely unexpected step was 
preceded by party discussions which are reported to have 
been very stormy, and it may be doubted whether Signor 
Fanfani was really as calm as he said he was when he wrote 
his letter of resignation. His long-term political calculations 
are uncertain ; so are his enemies’ next moves. . All that is 
certain is that Italy, with its ruling party deeply split, faces 
a grave problem of government. 
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How 
to choose 
a good 

executor 










So much will be required of him. Your 
estate must be wound up quickly, 
efficiently and in strict accordance with 
your wishes, yet no worry or responsibility 
must lie upon the shoulders of your 
family. Your assets must be safeguarded, 
yet no friend or relative should be burd- 
ened with the technical and administrative 
problems involved. And always there 
must be available a sympathetic adviser 
to whom your dependants can turn in 
time of need ... Those are the require- 
ments; and all of them are fulfilled 
when you 
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Signor Fanfani’s move has not resolved the crisis. Presi- 
dent Gronchi has apparently found himself sharply at odds 
with the leaders of the Christian Democrat parliamentary 
group whom he does not believe fully to represent the 
feelings of the rank and file. He refused to accept their 
nominee (Signor Segni) for premier because they failed to 
produce an agreed government programme as well ; and he 
has been trying to get them to hold a full meeting of the 
parliamentary group so that the strength of the various 
Christian Democrat factions can be more accurately assessed, 
The party leaders have strongly resisted this pressure, main- 
taining that the president is trying to split the party. 

On Tuesday, therefore, President Gronchi took what 
looked like a desperate decision. He rejected Signor Fan- 
fani’s resignation as premier and invited him to go before 

‘ the Chamber and seek a vote of confidence. Signor Fanfani 
refused on Thursday to take up this challenge, presumably 
calculating that his chances of getting his vote were too 
low, especially as neither the Nenni Socialists nor the left 
wing of the Social Democrats were at all likely to support 
him. If the president’s new round of consultations does not 
produce a solution, he may have no alternative, as he himself 
has hinted, but to hold new elections. This possibility could 
be viewed with more enthusiasm if there were a reasonable 
chance that the electorate would not return the mixture 
very much as before. 


FRANCE 
The First Round 


RANCE is settling down into the new normality of the 

Fifth Republic. The emergency powers given to 
General de Gaulle, and then assumed by M. Debré, 
expired on Thursday in a final flurry of decrees. The special 
session of the Assembly, summoned to approve M. Debré’s 
policy statement, had already been closed on presidential 
orders ; parliamentary life will resume on April 28th. The 
Assembly’s sitting ended in mild uproar and dubious 
legality when a UNR deputy, M. Moatti, was allowed to 
introduce a specious motion intended to associate the right- 
wing majority with the integrationist cause in Algeria. 
President de Gaulle himself, speaking to the country for 
the first time since he moved into the Elysée Palace, 
appeared on television a few hours later. In this fireside 
briefing to “the infantry, which always wins the battles,” 
he discounted slogans and rhetoric in bringing peace to 
Algeria, and reminded the Assembly that he would dissolve 
it if it misbehaved. 

The French Community, linking France with the dozen 
newly-autonomous republics of west and equatorial Africa 
and Madagascar, drew its first ceremonial breath at the 
Elysée on Tuesday. Less formal convocations of African 
federalists and anti-federalists elsewhere in Paris showed 
clear signs of trouble ahead. With the word that High 
Volta and Dahomey were having second thoughts about 
their membership of Mali, the anti-federalists gathered at 
the home of M. Houphouet-Boigny in noticeably high 
fettle. Exactly how President de Gaulle intends to run the 
periodic meetings of the Community’s executive council— 
and how much personal influence M. Houphouet-Boigny is 
to be allowed in its affairs—remains to be seen. 

On the financial front the figures for the first month after 
vérité et séverité seemed to bring a lightening of M. Pinay’s 
burden. The franc has been buoyant on the open market ; 
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capital entering, or re-entering, France in January made 
up for December’s pre-devaluation drain; the Bank of 
France has felt able to cut bank rate by 3 per cent. But 
the next three months may bring sterner tests. Politically, 
three by-elections for the Assembly, beginning on February 
22nd, and the municipal elections on March 8th and 15th 
will give a first demonstration of popular reaction to the 
budget. 


BBC AND POLITICS 


No Love for Candidates 


R CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND, a talks producer in the 
M BBC Overseas Service, was recently dismissed from 
his job as a result of his adoption as prospective Labour 
candidate for Eastleigh, a highly marginal seat at present 
held by the Tories with a 500 majority. Under the BBC’s 
regulations anyone holding a “restricted” post—which 
means one in which he might be called on to handle 
delicate party or other controversial questions—may not 
“nurse a constituency ” without the corporation’s written 
permission. This, in Mr Rowland’s case, was denied. 

It is easy enough to understand the motives for this 
Reith-like regulation. Like Caesar’s wife, it is said, the 
BBC must be above suspicion of partiality. A talks pro- 
ducer is responsible for the choice of speakers in straight 
talks, discussions, and features and for maintaining the 
proper balance between parties. His bona fides above all 
others must be apparent to party organisations. There are 
subsidiary arguments about the diversion of a candidate’s 
energies from his work and the possibility of conflict of 
loyalties when he is speechmaking in his constituency. But 
talks producers are a fairly numerous race, and only some 
programmes are political Mr Rowland’s entire out- 
put was directed abroad, away from British voters, and 
the work could have been shuffled so as to have kept him 
off politics. The fact that the BBC did not use its dis- 
cretion in his favour shows that it has determined on an 
extreme interpretation of its own regulations (it was even 
suggested to Mr Rowland at one point that he would be 
ineligible to run overseas programmes on sport because 
a Labour MP might be called on to do a commentary). 

The odd thing is that the BBC is sticking to these 
regulations in the case of sound radio, where it still has 
a monopoly, at a time when different standards are develop- 
ing in television, which has a much greater impact on the 
voter. In at least one commercial television company an 
adopted candidate is in charge of editing a weekly current 
affairs show, while in the BBC itself some curious fictions 
are keeping well-known personalities with political ambi- 
tions on the screen. Heaven forbid that they should be 
taken off it, as a result of any further extension of the 
BBC’s misconception of the public interest. That 
interest lies in ensuring that the best possible candidates 
are available to go into politics. Under the British system 
prospective candidates are adopted some time before an 
election, which is itself of uncertain date. Immediate 
forfeiture of employment is a severe and undesirable deter- 
rent. There are many private and public employers who 
could make out as good a case as the BBC that they run 
a risk of embarrassment if they allow their employees to 
nurse constituencies. By assuming such a risk, the BBC 
should be setting a good example, instead of its present 
excessively timid one. 
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PRICES AND WAGES 


A Year of 2 Per Cent Inflation 


HE final figure for the cost of living index in 1958 shows 

that retail prices rose less last year than in any previous 
year since 1953. The official index, after some month-to- 
month fluctuations, finished the year no higher than in June 
and only 2 points (just under 2 per cent) higher than at the 
end of 1957. This compared with an average annual rise 
of 43 per cent from 1954-57. 


CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES 


Points Points 
Index* differ- Index* differ- 
at ence at ence 
Dec., from Dec., from 
1958 Dec., 1958 ec., 
1957 1957 
food Sn nce diasbexs 109-2 +3-2 Tobacco .... 107-8 Nil 
Housing ......... 125-1 +8-2 Erte icsess 105-8 +0-1 
Fuel and light ..... 116-6 +1-0 Transport & 
Durable household vehicles... 113-1 +0-4 
QUE Seciscecta 9 —I1-4 Miscellaneous 
Clothing and foot- goods .... 113-6 +2-0 
WOR adavesstes 102-7 —0-3 Services .... +1-2 


Total Index 10.2 +2-0 
* Based on 100 at January 17, 1956. 

The cost of housing rose more than any other form of 
spending last year—by 7 per cent—and caused the total 
index of retail prices to go up by 0.7 points. But, because 
food is four times as heavily weighted in the index, the 
3 per cent increase in food prices contributed more to the 
general rise—1.1 points. Most other items rose only a 
little in price, and clothing and durable household goods 
became very slightly cheaper. Six foods had.a lot to do 
with the fluctuations in the general level of prices: potatoes, 
tomatoes, eggs, milk, bacon and apples. (The first four of 
these, incidentally, are foods for which there are producer 
marketing boards.) Some of the movements were seasonal 
ones, but these do not necessarily have exactly the same 
timing each year. In October, vegetables were 14 per cent 
dearer than they had been a year before ; fruit, on the other 
hand, was 10 per cent cheaper. More significant; at that 
date the price index for meat and bacon was 9 per cent 
above a year before ; this alone would have put up the total 
index of retail prices by 0.8 points. 

Wage rates still kept ahead of prices last year ; they rose 
by 4 points (or just over 34 per cent), about the same 
as in 1953. In the intervening years the average annual 
rise had been just over 6 per cent. Nearly 11} million 
workpeople benefited last year and got, on average, an extra 
6s. a week. But, with some reduction in hours, take- 
home pay did not grow as much. In October earnings were 
only 2 per cent higher than twelve months before in indus- 
tries in which wage rates had risen by 3} per cent. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Penitent Form 


FTER Mr Khrushchev’s remarkable performance the 
party congress in Moscow went on its expected way. 

All successive speakers paid tribute to the undoubted master 
of the ceremony. Most of them, including Mr Chou 
En-lai, condemned the activities of the “ anti-party group.” 
But there were differences in emphasis. It was left to Mr 
Spiridonov, the Leningrad party secretary, to launch an all- 
out attack. He claimed that the guilty men should be 
called to account before the congress for their actions, 
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“ particularly those who are still members of the central 
committee.” He made it plain that he had the former chief 
planners, Mr Saburov and Mr Pervukhin, in mind. And 
indeed Mikhail Pervukhin, now Soviet ambassador in Berlin, 
duly spoke his mea culpa on Tuesday. 

The official inclusion of Mr Pervukhin and Mr Saburov 
among the “ plotters ” confirms that in the crucial struggle 
of June, 1957, the “ anti-party group” had a majority in 
the party presidium ; of the eleven full members, six— 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Malenkov, and the two 
now mentioned—belonged to the group. Mr Khrushchev 
managed to survive only by shifting the struggle to the 
larger arena of the central committee packed with his own 
supporters. Since then he has punished his defeated rivals. 
Messrs Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and Shepilov went 
first ; then Marshal Bulganin, whose confession is now 
judged insufficient. Now comes the turn of Pervukhin and 
Saburov. 

There are differences of behaviour among the accusers 
as well as among the accused. Mr Spiridonov, before 
coming to the congress, published an article in Party Life 
recalling the Leningrad affair, the mysterious purge of 1949 
which Mr Khrushchev revives whenever he is gunning for 
Mr Malenkov. Mr Mikoyan, on the other hand, has now 
repeated what he had said in the United States, namely, 
that “ the faction has not increased by a single person ” and 
that, if the matter is raised again, it is simply “to prove 
again with facts how wrong the political position of this 
faction was.” Clearly not all the leaders agree on the best 
way of handling the opposition. The question whether to 
put them on trial or not may have been argued out at some 
secret session of which nothing has been heard. The answer 
will be an indication of Mr Khrushchev’s position and of 
the structure of power within the Soviet Union. 


* SCANDINAVIA 


Room for Manoeuvre 


oscow has for some months been taking an interest, 
keener than usual, in Scandinavia and the waters 
around it. Finland was the first object of the intensified 
Soviet concern for this area. A leading article in the Warsaw 
paper Trybuna Ludu argued on January 28th that one of 
the reasons for the recent meeting between Mr Khrushchev 
and President Kekkonen in Leningrad, and for the earlier 
lightning visit of Mr Mikoyan to Copenhagen, was the 
Soviet intention to launch a campaign for the “ neutralisa- 
tion of the Baltic sea.” 

Last week’s foreign policy debate in the Norwegian parlia- 
ment must have stimulated Moscow’s Scandinavian experts 
to some more thought. The main topic was the economic 
integration of the Scandinavian countries: Mr Skayg, the 
minister of trade, reported on the meeting of government 
delegations which had taken place in Oslo at the weekend. 
He said that his government has so far taken no stand on 
the highly controversial issue of a northern customs union, 
and that no agreement among the governments has been 
reached. The Rapacki plan also came under discussion—it 
was during his visit to Norway that the Polish foreign 
minister made the revised version of his plan public for 
the first time. Mr Finn Moe, the chairman of the parlia- 
ment’s foreign affairs committee, expressed his opinion that 
the plan for a central Europe free from atomic weapons and 
with thinned-out conventional forces was certainly worth 
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considering ; speakers for the Conservative party disputed 
this view, and Mr Lange, the Labour foreign minister, said 
that the question might be discussed in the coming inter+ 
national negotiations on Berlin. 

The Russians are bound to oppose any plan for economic 
integration in Scdndinavia (if only because such a plan. 
would be likely to attract the Finns), just as they will 
applaud any initiative to detach the Scandinavian countries 
from Nato. Mr Lange dwelt longer, however, on the dispute 
about the Norwegian intention to build a civil airport on 
. \Spitzbergen. The Russians object to this project as contrary 
to the Spitzbergen convention of 1920. They have always 
been sensitive about this strategically important group of 
islands, where they possess mining concessions ; in 1951, 
they protested against the stationing of Norwegian troops 
there. A general Soviet diplomatic offensive is in course in 
Northern Europe, with a divided, and preferably disengaged, 
Scandinavia as its aim. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Instalment of Apartheid 


T the opening of the new session of the South African 
parliament something more was learned of the system 
of native representation which is to emerge, along the lines 
of apartheid, when Dr Verwoerd abolishes the present white 
representatives of the Union’s nine million Africans. 
“ Bantustan” is to come into existence—but it is to be 
carefully divided into five tribal areas, each of which is to 
have a secretary-general who is to have direct access to the 
Minister of Bantu Development, an arrangement that is said 
to be a far better way of getting Bantu wants and grievances 
known than by parliamentary questions from their present 
white MPs. As the secretary-generals are to be appointed 
by the Ministry this may be doubted ; but the argument 
evades two other points. The first is that it cuts the last 
line of contact between white and black at the political level 
—for the white MPs did tour their Bantu constituencies 
(if much to Dr Verwoerd’s disgust). The second point is 
that while each of the five tribes will have a native official 
to keep them in touch with their own tribesmen working 
in the “ white” areas, the detribalised Africans will have 
no representation at all. In the Nationalists’ eyes they are, 
of course, unpersons ; for a cardinal object of apartheid is 
to get Africans back into their traditional tribal boundaries 
—méntal if not territorial—and to prevent them becoming 
black proletarians without tribal loyalties. 

Meanwhile, though it is stated that the native authorities 
are to be elected in these five Bantu areas, no dates are given. 
But something has been set up which can be talked of as 
a solution and, hollow as it is, it would be wrong to suppose 
that South Africans will not soon persuade themselves and 
tell the world that they have given their Bantu virtual self- 
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government. They are already calmly comparing their 
system with the néw constitution of Basutoland, where adult 
franchise; is being introduced at once. Thus the division 
between theoretical apartheid and the grim reality of 
racialism goes on.- 


CAMEROONS 


Vote for Secession ? 


a election in the British trusteeship territory of the 
southern Cameroons has ended in a narrow but 
unexpected victory for the Kameroun National Democratic 
party led by Mr Foncha who has been asked to form a 
government. With 14 seats in the new legislature, he has 
a majority of two over the supporters of the outgoing 
premier, Dr Endeley, who had wanted the Cameroons to 
remain as part of the Nigerian federation when it becomes 
independent in October, 1960. Mr Foncha’s party opposed 
the terms agreed for the Cameroons at the Nigerian con- 
stitutional conference last year, and it is assumed that he 
stands for joining the French Cameroons to the east. As a 


. Matter of prestige, but not of economics or even ethnology, 


the French Cameroonians desire to recreate the unity of the 
pre-r914 German colony ; possibly propaganda from the 
French Cameroons had some influence on the election. 

But it is not certain that Mr Foncha has made up his 
mind. He does not know the terms on which the British 
Cameroons, with a population of 800,000, would be allowed 
to unite with the French, with 3,500,000. He favours a 
federal link, but Mr Ahidjo, the premier of the French 
Cameroons, wants a French-type unitary state. Nigeria has 
always heavily subsidised the British Cameroons, but it is 
not certain if the French territory could do the same—or 
whether it is even viable; and nobody knows if the 
French Cameroons will opt for full independence in 1960 
or elect to remain in the Franco-African community. Dr 
Foncha has hedged in the past with the suggestion that the 
British Cameroons ought to be able to choose to remain 
under British trusteeship if it wants. Such a solution would 
find no support in Nigeria, or the United Nations, and 
little (despite the compliment) in Britain. 

Obviously, there must now be a plebiscite to try to 
discover what the southerh Cameroonians really want (the 
northern Cameroons certainly wants to remain part of 
northern Nigeria, as before). But what alternatives are to 
be put before voters—and when is it to be done ? Every- 
thing has to be fitted into the tight timetable of Nigerian 
independence ; yet Mr Foncha certainly wants to gain time. 
The issue is now being discussed in the meeting of the 
trusteeship council, and will come before the special session 
of the United Nations on February 20. But the report o! 
the visiting UN mission, which reported this week, hardly 
suggests that the United Nations has any clear ideas. The 
Cameroons show again the complete artificiality of frontiers 
in Africa. 


CROYDON’S COUNCIL HOUSES 


Ins and Outs 


HE decision of the Croydon Borough Council to turn 
out all those council-house tenants whose family 
incomes (excluding children’s earnings) exceed £20 a week 
is both courageous and dreadfully stupid. The Croydon 
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councillors are right to regard it as an anomaly that well-to- 
do council tenants should everywhere be subsidised out of 
rates paid by less well-to-do occupants of private houses. 
Their new system is possibly an ethical improvement on the 
existing arbitrary division of “ins” and “outs,” which 
makes the present privilege of council tenancy depend 
neither on present ability to pay nor on present need 
but on the past hazards of the waiting list. But the 
problem could be solved much more effectively by enlist- 
ing market forces as an ally, instead of by relying on 
council decree. 

The proper course for Croydon, and for similarly minded 
authorities, is to charge the anomalously affluent tenant a 
perfectly hard-hearted economic rent—not just one that 
would cover the interest and upkeep costs of the house he is 
renting, but one that would yield a profit margin above the 
replacement cost of that house today, thus providing a fund 
from which more social service housing could be financed or 
total deficits be reduced. Such a rent might well equal, or 
exceed, outgoings on a building society mortgage. Faced 
with the choice between staying.and paying up, or leaving 
and building or buying, many tenants would undoubtedly 
leave. But a choice freely made according to individual 
circumstances is one thing; eviction regardless of all 
circumstances but the single element of present family 
income is quite another. It is far more conducive to hard- 
ship ; it runs counter to the whole spirit of postwar housing 
programmes by trying:to reduce public housing estates into 
enclaves of people who are all living on a sort of superior 
form of national assistance ; and it does nothing to help the 
council’s finances. 

Of course, the charging of differential rents involves a 
means test. But so does the present scheme. The 
Croydon councillors have demonstrated their courage. If 
they would now also demonstrate their intelligence they 
could give a valuable lead to every local authority concerned 
to achieve a little more justice between “ ins ” and “ outs.” 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Iberian Itch 


IRST reports of the Spanish monarchists’ latest moves 

seem to have exaggerated their dramatic quality. Their 
meeting in Madrid last week under the banner of the Union 
Espaiiola did not amount to an open defiance of the ban 
on all political parties other than the Falange.. The union’s 
spokesmen now say that it is not a party, that it has no 
headquarters or offices, and that it is not antagonistic to 
General Franco’s regime. Certainly its announced pro- 
gramme, so far as it goes, corresponds pretty closely to the 
general’s own definition of the “Catholic, traditional and 
representative” monarchy to which, in his own good time, 
he proposes to bequeath Spain. And although the 
monarchist union is seeking to draw into its ranks as many 
different groups as it can, it has not attracted the social 
democratic or even the Christian democratic groups. 

For the present, the government is evidently maintaining 
its tactics of cracking down hard on socialists and moder- 
ates—the victims of the round-up carried out two months 
ago—who want to see a speedy restoration of Spanish 
liberties, while using the velvet glove on restive dissidents 
among the ranks of the regime’s own “ establishment.” The 
latest example of the gloved technique was the formal and 
farcical “ trial ” and immediate release of the former leading 





Falangist, Sr Dionisio Ridruejo, who had been charged with 
criticising General Franco and his government in a Cuban 
newspaper. Proceedings of this kind may be meant to 
show that the regime has become tolerant, an impression 
that the treatment of more serious critics belies ; in fact they 
are apt to leave the impression that it is hesitant. 

A similar impression of uncertainty and half-heartedness 
is left by some of the Portuguese government’s recent 
actions. General Delgado, the opposition candidate in the 
1958 presidential elections, has successfully created what 
Dr Salazar’s government calls a “ public scandal ” by obtain- 
ing asylum in the Brazilian embassy in Lisbon ; and the 
embarrassed official spokesmen who insist that the general 
was never threatened with anything worse than the loss 
of a quarter of his pay have been left looking almost as 
foolish as the guards who, a few days later, permitted the 
escape of Captain Galvao, Portugal’s foremost political 
prisoner. Both General Franco and Dr Salazar are now 
up against ingenious attempts to weaken their regimes from 
within, and their fumbling merely increases their antagonists’ 
confidence that the old order is breaking down. Dictator- 
ships cannot afford to be made to look foolish. 


MONACO 


Coup de Grace 


Is patience exhausted, Prince Rainier III suspended 
the relevant articles of his charter and disbanded the 
elected bodies of Monaco on Thursday of last week. Rien 
ne va plus. Europe is not Latin America, where the tide 
has turned against absolute rulers. Whether he has been 
spurred to action by example across the frontier (his new 
French-appointed minister of state was General de Gaulle’s 
minister of the interior) or simply wanted to reassert the 
hereditary rights of the Grimaldis, Prince Rainier has now 
ended a chapter in his struggle with the well-heeled 
Commons of Monaco. 

In the last few years Monaco’s elected National Council 
has tried to exercise some control over the activities, particu- 
larly financial, of the Prince and his advisers. Prince Rainier 
has now reminded the elected members that their rights 
were subject to his good will. It is not yet clear whether 
he, too, will attempt to bolster his hereditary position by 
a “ massive” popular vote. One thing points in this direc- 
tion. The Prince has announced his intention of giving 
women the vote. Court pundits have let it be under- 
stood that the Monegasques owe this prospective boon 
to Princess Grace—on top of all the other blessings: the 
glamour, the boom in the tourist trade and, most impor- 
tant of all, an heir, who assures their continued indepen- 
dence of France. 

Prince Rainier could, if he chose, find a logical justifi- 
cation for his absolute power. Elsewhere in the western 
world, the growth of parliamentary government has been 
associated with the growth of taxation. The happy few 
who live in this charmed half of a square mile, where tax- 
collectors do not tread, should logically accept the depriva- 
tion of political rights as a corollary. But this does not seem 
to be the view of all Monegasques. They argue that their 
privilege is ensured by treaty ; some even seem to feel that 
now that they have an heir apparent, the reigning prince 
is no longer indispensable. Still, it would be a little naive 
to expect a Cromwell or a Robespierre to arise in the 
shadow of the Monte Carlo casino. 
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LETTERS 








Sending Books Abroad 


Srr—I hope you will allow me to correct 
some errors of fact, as well as of implica- 
tion, in your note on exports and 
propaganda last week. 

Publishers have never asked for a 
general subsidy for book exports, nor 
have they failed to specify, very precisely, 
what help they think is needed. They 
recognise that, however much it may be 
in a nation’s interest that the publications 
of its nationals should have the widest 
possible distribution overseas, the British 
Government cannot afford to subsidise 
book exports on anything like the same 
scale as the US government and the 
USSR already do. Nor do they believe 
it is necessary ; for British books have at 
present two great initial advantages in 
their cheapness and in the predisposition 
of readers in many parts of the world to 
British modes of instruction and of 
entertainment. Publishers ask only for 
' the reintroduction of the “ British book 
export schemes ” that were in operation 
at the end of the war; they would limit 
them to at most six or seven countries ; 
and they have estimated the maximum 
amounts that would have to be accepted 
in blocked currency (whose disposal, 
though partly controlled by the govern- 
ment of the country in which it was 
held, would certainly not be confined, 
as you say, to propaganda purposes). 

Furthermore, the suggestion that a 
subsidy. is required to counter the 
Russian and Chinese production of cheap 
books has emphatically not come from 
publishers. This is, for the present a 
political and not a commercial problem. 

Your claim that the arguments must 
be severely scrutinised would be accepted 
by all. What publishers have been 
working for, over the last five years and 
more, is only that the arguments should 
be heard, and fairly heard. The chances 
of a fair hearing are not increased by 
your suggestion that one of the parties to 
the dispute is in no sense disinterested 
and is making exaggerated and unprac- 
tical demands.—Yours faithfully, 

R. W. Davin 
Export Research Committee of the 
Publishers’ Association, W.C.1 


Liberals 


Srr—Hardened as Liberals have become 
to being hit below the belt by The 
Economist, I am still stung to protest 
against its statement that “In the heady 
days of Rochdale and Torrington, .. . 
Southend West was. actually being 
marked down as a possible Liberal gain.” 
By whom ? Certainly I, the prospective 
Liberal candidate, indulged in no such 
pipe-dream ; and the Southend West 
Liberals, who last Thursday so 
adequately demonstrated their tenacity 
and spirit, are far.too sensible to have 
thought that they could overset an 
18,000 Conservative majority in the time 


available—though in the event they 
reduced it by 10,000.—Yours faithfully, 

HEATHER HARVEY 
London, S.W.7 


Shaw’s Alphabet 


Smr—The opening sentence in your 
article “ Masked Words” in your issue 
of January 24th reads: “ Bernard Shaw 
believed, just before he died, that life 
could be made easier by adding a dozen 
or so letters to the alphabet.” 

This is doubly wrong. In the first 
place, it was no last-minute whim of an 
aged man but the most dearly cherished 
and considered judgment of a creative 
lifetime ; and in the second he wanted, 
and left his money for, a British alphabet 
of 40 new letters, not a dozen or so 
additional letters to the Roman alphabet. 

I published an advertisement in the 
programme of My Fair Lady to explain 
to at any rate some of the public what 
Shaw had in mind. Part of it read: 

“In his Will he provided for the design 
of a British alphabet additional to our 
Roman alphabet—an alphabet of 40 
letters at least, in which one visible letter, 
and only one, was to represent one 
audible letter. He objected to SH, 
wanting one new letter in lieu of the 
combination of two quite irrelevant old 
letters. He objected also to Hh (which 
are two very different versions of but a 
single letter), insisting on only one form 
for any letter. Indeed, he wanted to get 
right away from the 26 Roman letters to a 
newly-to-be-designed set of 40 British 
letters. 

“In Shaw’s view, woz for was is, 
and always will be, an “ obscenity.” 
‘Therefore the new alphabet, if it were to 
be acceptable, must have brand new forms 
for W, for O, and for Z—in which case 
the new word form for was would 
become a form both so new and so 
economical that everyone might see 
without prejudice the advantage of the 
new form... . 

“* Androcles and the Lion’ in this most 
interesting format will be published 
probably late in 1959: please keep a 
space in your bookshelf for it, and above 
all, do not allow any adverse predisposi- 
tion, with which you may have started, 
to becloud your judgment of a great 
Irishman, or of his last Will and Testa- 
ment, which generously and ingeniously 
sought to achieve for the language he so 
greatly loved the dearly cherished hopes 
of an exceptional c 

—Yours faithfully, I. J. Prrman 
House of Commons 


Painters in Hospitals 


Smr—Since the hospital membership of 
my organisation exceeds that of any other 
two unions combined, I feel justified in 
commenting on your note last week. Con- 
trary to your inference, there is not and 
never has been “.. . a tide-mark along 
the walls of many hospitals representing 
the limit beyond which the unskilled 
Mrs Mops are not allowed to clean. . . .” 

The agreement to which you refer was 
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reached by the ancillary staffs council in 
1952, after a number of circulars calling 
for economies in the hospital service 
resulted in many hospital management 
committees postponing necessary paint- 
ing in their hospitals and, instead, having 
the paintwork cleaned. This sort of 
operation has nothing in common with 
“. .. the methods which Mrs Mop is 
accustomed to use in her own home... .” 
A typical case is a hospital painted some 
fourteen years ago and not cleaned for 
~s past ae ree where the corridor 
walls, some fift eet high, are bei 
cleaned by ssinaielindians and scaffolde 
ing with abrasives. Surely even the most 
ardent opponent of restrictive practices 
would not consider this normal employ. 
ment for a middle-aged hospital cleaner. 
__ _It would be unfortunate in the extreme 
if sensational and inaccurate references 
were allowed to cause trouble in a field 
where the unions have made every effort 
to ensure the smooth running of the 
hospitals and where there just aren’t any 
restrictive practices.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD W. Marsu, 
Health Service Officer 
— Union of Public Employees, 
3 


The City’s Business 


Str—A business note in your issue of 
January 31st dealing with the converti- 
bility debate reads in part: 

His [Mr _ Gaitskell’s] 
estimate that the “total amount” of 
exchange business likely to be gained by 
London bankers “ does not exceed about 
£125,000 a year” is mystifying: Me 
Gaitskell may be thinking of profit rather 
than turnover, but even then this figure 
seems much too low. 

Mr Gaitskell is probably basing his 
Statement on a misreading of an article 
in The Observer of January 4th wherein 
it is estimated that the additional business 
in sterling likely to accrue to London 
after the closing down of the transferable 
account markets abroad should not 
exceed £1,000,000,000 ; that the average 
rate earned by foreign exchange dealers 
is one-eighth per mil, and that con- 
sequently the maximum additional profit 
for London would therefore not exceed 
£125,000 per annum. 

There are some 134 separate first-class 
banking institutions conducting foreign 
exchange operations in the City of Lon- 
don, so that this estimate would mean 
an average daily gain per dealing organ- 
isation of about £3, a figure which caused 
some eyebrow-raising ia the City. 
Assuming, however, that it is true, what 
is it that Mr Gaitskell wants ?. More 
profits for the wicked City of London ? 
If not, then his message to the world is 
that the London market offers its facili- 
ties in converting foreign currencies at 
threepence per {100, which must be 
extremely reassuring for every trader and 
a great incentive to the very expansion 
which Mr Gaitskell so ardently desires. 
But does not this make a point for, and 
not against, the Government’s policy ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. W. Ausurn 


London, N.W.3 
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Business in Economists’ Eyes 


The Structure of British Industry 
Edited by Duncan Burn. 


Published for the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research by the 
Cambridge University Press. Volume I 
(covering agriculture, building, road and 
rail transport, coal, oil, chemicals, steel, 
building materials, machine tools), 403 
pages, 45s. Volume II (covering motors, 
aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics, cotton 
and rayon, woollen and worsted, man- 
made fibres, pottery, pharmaceuticals, 
and cutlery), 499 pages. 505. 


ye this survey was originally 
planned it was intended that all 
the chapters should be contributed by 
professional economists who were 
already experts on the industries in 
question. This soon proved impossible 
—partly because there were not enough 
economists who knew enough about any 
particular industry. Some of the 19 in- 
dustries discussed in this symposium, 
therefore, had to be studied afresh and 
in more detail by economists who had 
some acquaintance with them. This has 
delayed publication, but has also enabled 
a good deal of fresh fact to be quarried 
out and assembled. It increases the value 
of the symposium, which is a patchwork 
of existing expertise and new applied 
economic research. Several of the 
authors whose acquaintance with par- 
ticular industries is comparatively recent 
have produced or are producing longer 
books upon them; but this work will 
remain a unique summary of up-to-date 
economic opinion about a selection of 
Britain’s more important and interesting 
industries. 

The difficulty that confronted the 
editor must equally nonpluss any re- 
viewer. It would be a brave man who 
pretended to universal and equal com- 
petence in assessing all of these studies 
—and one is uneasily conscious that 
some of those that seem most impressive 
are about the industries with which one 
is least familiar—such as, in this re- 
viewer's case, Mr Raeburn’s account of 
British agriculture. The studies are 
inevitably uneven in approach as well as 
in the quality of their reasoning and 
writing ; and the advantage is not always 
upon the side of the established expertise. 
Professor Reddaway’s fresh approach to 
the chemical industry, for example, has 
produced possibly the most interesting 
section of the first volume. One senses 
some frustrations behind his deliberate 
limitation of any detailed examination 
to sulphuric acid, alkali, dyestuffs, 
and plastics materials. But his dis- 
cussion first of how far this can be called 
an industry at all and secondly (perhaps 
conversely) why it often pays one firm 
or group to engage in so wide a variety 


of its activities, whets one’s appetite for 
a fuller and deeper treatment using the 
same approach. On the other hand 
Professor Walker on road and rail 
transport and Professor Beacham on coal, 
for example, are experts producing work- 
manlike accounts of industries, plus dis- 
tillations of their known views upon 
them. 


The point is oddly illustrated by Dr 
Burn’s own studies of steel, upon which 
he can count himself an expert, and of 
oil, upon which he probably would not. 
One turns with interest to the chapter 
on steel to find out how Dr Burn’s 
strongly held opinions on some contro- 
versial issues have stood the test of time, 
and finds some of the expected obiter 
dicta still very strongly expressed, though 
not to the complete exclusion of other 
views ; but these stud an only adequate 
summary of the present nature and con- 
dition of the industry. For anyone want- 
ing an outline of an industry simply 
within the compass of this book, how- 
ever, his more modest and less contro- 
versial summary of the oil industry 
possibly does the job better. 


Among those contributors who take 
the opportunity of suggesting changes in 
“problem industries” one might single 
out the study of the machine tool 
industry by Messrs Beesley and Troup, 
which happens to be the first study of 
this baffling business ever published by 
independent economists. One may or 
may not put as much emphasis as they 
do on the significance of the exclusive 
distributing agency as a factor in the 
weaknesses of this industry, but their 
argument is a useful starting-point for 
the informed discussion it so sorely 
needs. Professor Devons, again, de- 
scribing the aircraft industry, goes 
closely into the vexed question of how 
government pricing, development con- 
tracts, and support for research 
influence the successful development 
and timely production of militarily and 
commercially competitive aircraft. Mr 
Wilson, discussing the electronics indus- 
try, takes issue at some points with the 
findings of the Monopolies Commission 
regarding valves: he, like Dr Hague in 
discussing man-made fibres, finds that 
a good deal more effective competition 
exists than the structure of the industry 
may suggest to the outside observer. 


The contributors to this symposium 
concentrate on the structure of the 
individual industries they are con- 
sidering rather than on their part 
in Britain’s general industrial struc- 
ture. The coverage was, moreover, 
never intended to be complete—almost 
inevitably, for example, it did not prove 
possible to include any effective analysis 
of that heterogenous huddle of activities 
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that goes on under the label of “ general 
engineering.” Even so, to crown a series 
of studies of this quality, some general 
discussion of the pattern of British 
industry, of how it is changing, and of 
how the industries discussed here fit 
into it, might have been useful. Dr 
Burn’s “ Retrospect,” the final chapter 
in the volume, does not attempt to do 
this: it is a discursive discussion of some 
of the general factors brought up in the 
individual studies, such as measures of 
relative efficiency, restrictive practices, 
technical progressiveness, and relations 
with the Government. It displays that 
characteristic, uncompromising refusal 
to accept easy or convenient explana- 
tions, that rather gnarled writing, and 
that occasional arrogance (“There is a 
school of thought, or more precisely of 
opinion,” for which read, “somebody 
disagrees with me”) which readers of 
his more periodical jottings upon British 
industry have learned, over the years, to 
expect and to savour. 


More Religion ? 
Religious Behaviour 


By Michael Argyle. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 196 pages. 
25s. 


a> age of mass cultures, scientific 
innovation, rapidly rising living 
standards and international tension is 
bound to be a testing-time for voluntary 
Organisations, not least the religious 
institutions. Indeed, it is often assumed 
that religion is on the decline, if not on 
the way out. One of the merits of Mr 
Argyle’s study is that he examines this 
assertion through a dispassionate factual 
microscope and shows how, certainly in 
Anglo-Saxon society, the long-term 
slump in religious activity has been 
halted, even reversed. 

The author has drawn on a widely 
varied range of empirical studies bearing 
on religious activity, mainly since the 
turn of the century, and has, thanks to 
the catholicity of their scope and the 
ingenuity of his own analyses, produced 
a most comprehensive picture. Although 
the fruits of this method may be richer 
than those of a current field study, there 
is nevertheless a risk, especially in view 
of the abstract nature of the subject, in 
“fusing” so many disparate investiga- 
tions in time and place. Thus it is always 
possible that certain differences noted by 
the author in the association between 
religious activity and education in 
Britain, as compared with the United 
States, may be the result of methodo- 
logical differences in the surveys con- 
cerned. Mr Argyle’s analysis, particu- 
larly the application of statistical] and 
psychological theory to the basic data, 
is technically excellent ; but the subject 
is inherently subtle, and the author has 
to steer between the Scylla of excessive 
simplification and the Charybdis, less 
successfully avoided, of over-emphasising 
the obvious: for example, “ the logarithm 
of the rate of church attendance was 
linearly related to favourability of 
attitude to the church.” 
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Although the subject matter will be 
easier for specialists than for laymen, 
there is plenty here for the general 
reader. Here is an interesting assortment 
of facts: the lack of much positive asso- 
ciation between religion and economic 
depression (if anything, there is more 
religious activity during times of pros- 
perity) ; the particularly high proportion 
of American combat troops reporting an 
increase in faith; the greater marital 
happiness among religious people. There 
is room for further investigations, both 
intensive and extensive, into the subject 
which Mr Argyle has so admirably out- 
lined. 


Heretic with a Difference 
Can Inflation be Controlled ? 


By Harold G. Moulton. 
Anderson Kramer Associates. 296 pages. 


$4.95. 


call Dr Moulton, President Emeritus 

of the Brookings Institution, a 
monetary heretic, is to risk misinterpre- 
tation; monetary heretics generally 
believe that money is all-important. To 
call him a monetary reactionary, an anti- 
Keynesian, is no better ; anti-Keynesians 
generally hanker for the discipline of 
gold, but otherwise share the heretics’ 
conviction. Dr Moulton’s heresy and 
anti-Keynesianism are of a very different 
kind ; they consist in a belief that money, 
or at all events monetary policy as 
wielded by central banks and govern- 
ments, hardly matters at all. Prices 
change in response to changes within the 
productive system, They rise when, and 
only when, higher remuneration is paid 
for the same services—a matter outside 
the control of any monetary or credit 
authority—and fall in converse circum- 
stances. Interest rates are as insignifi- 
cant, in influencing the wages-output 
relation, as the quantity of money ; 
interest is a negligible element in busi- 
ness costs. Money and credit, in fact, 
are passive ; they react, and must react, 
to the underlying wage-and-output 
relationship, and it is on stability in this 
relationship that any hope of stable 
prices must rest. Price and wage control 
being impracticable in peacetime, 
stability can be ensured only by the self- 
restraint of organised labour and the 
willingness of business to lower prices 
to the consumer as productivity improves. 
This argument is, in substance, recog- 
nisably an extreme version of the “ needs 
of trade” theory of banking policy. In 
method, it represents a possibly useful 
shift of emphasis from the “What” of 
the quantity-theory or Keynesian equa- 
tions—given such-and-such numerical 
values, such-and-such other values follow 
automatically—to the “ How ” of real-life 
events and sequences. But it really will 
not do. It will not do, as a matter of 
observable human behaviour, to maintain 
that increments of money income have 
no effect on the recipients’ valuation of 
liquid assets versus consumption—a 
proposition necessary to Dr Moulton’s 
denial of the possibility of “ suppressed ” 
inflation. It will not do to assert—on 
the strength of the fact that auctions are 
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not a representative form of retail 
transaction—that there is no such thing 
as “too much money chasing too few 
goods,” that prices are set, in fact, 
regardless of the recorded or prospective 
buoyancy or slackness of the market. 
But this is a proposition necessary to 
the denial of “demand-pull” inflation. 
The parallel denial that competition 
between employers plays any part in 
setting wages—backed by the offhand 
assertion that labour is immobile except 
under duress—really defies comment ; 
but it is necessary to the further denial 
that extra funds in the hands of entre- 
preneurs will initiate a general rise in 
earnings, which in turn is essential to 
the argument that monetary authorities 
cannot influence earnings through the 
supply of such funds. It will not do to 
equate “interest” as a very small 
accountant’s item in corporation costs, 
with “interest” as the price of the use 
of capital ; but this feat is mecessary to 
the argument that changes in credit 
policy make no difference to business 
activity. One could continue the list for 
a long time ; and it would take longer 
to itemise Dr Moulton’s confusions 
between necessary and sufficient causes 
and between causal and temporal 
sequences, 

It is salutary to be made to re-examine 
basic propositions and to pay more 
attention to the leads and lags, the 
sometimes tortuous and obstructed 
channels of causality, which are among 
the practical data of monetary policy. 
Dr Moulton’s book—the first venture of 
a new publishing enterprise—was worth 
publication. But he does not come 
within even remotely measurable dis- 
tance of overthrowing the orthodoxies. 


Since Hiroshima 


Japan’s Economic Recovery 


By G. C. Allen. 

Oxford University Press for Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 215 pages. 
25s. 


HE economy of West Germany today 
Z is something very different from the 

pastoralism” of the Morgenthau 
wie and the current economic condition 
of Japan likewise differs widely from 
the intentions of the victorious Allies in 
1945. Both in Germany and Japan the 
waning of the original spirit of revenge 
among the victors and the emergence of 
the cold war against communism as the 
central international issue had the effect 
of inducing the western occupying 
powers to promote economic revival in- 
stead of perpetuating economic ruin, and 
in both cases the revival has been on 
an impressive scale. The German 
example is well known; the Japanese 
has attracted less attention, and has 
been harder for western observers to 
follow because of the special features of 
Japanese economic life that lie outside 
western experience. The economic re- 


covery of Japan has now, however, found 
a uniquely qualified interpreter ; a pro- 
fessional economist who formerly taught 
in Japan and acquired an extensive first- 
hand knowledge of the Japanese prewar 
economy, 


Professor G. C. Allen has been 
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highly successful in describing and 
explaining its postwar development, 


first under the directing hand of the 
Allied (in effect American) occupation, 
and since 1952 under sovereign Japanese 
governments acting with substantial 
American support. 

Professor Allen points out that Japan 
was in a desperate condition at the end 
of the Pacific war. Not only had there 
been immense devastation by bombing 
—a quarter of the total housing accom- 
modation of the country had been 
destroyed—but also large quantities of 
machinery from civilian industry had 
been scrapped to provide metal for 
munitions. All external assets had been 
lost and the mercantile marine virtually 
wiped out. For the first two years of 
the occupation SCAP was less concerned 
with restoring Japanese industry than 
with eliminating what was left of the 
nation’s war potential and with intto- 
ducing social and political reforms that 
in some cases had the effect of retarding 
economic recovery. But from 1948 
onwards it became American policy to 
strengthen Japan economically and 
remove opportunities for communism to 
thrive there by exploiting national 
misery. The currency was stabilised and 
industries built up again. Then cane 
the Korean war as an unmixed blessing 
for Japan, for the Japanese, without 
being themselves involved in the fight- 
ing, got the benefit of massive procure- 
ment expenditure. 

Today Japan has in the author’s 
words “once again emerged as the 
leading industrial country in Asia”; it 
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has “increased manufacturing produc- 
tion to more than twice that of the 
middle 1930s and raised income a head 
well above the prewar level.” The inter- 
national trading position of Japan 
remains nevertheless precarious as it is a 
marginal supplier of many classes of 
goods and highly vulnerable to adverse 
changes in market conditions. Professor 
Allen does not ignore the points of 
weakness in the economy, but he con- 
‘cludes from his survey that “ Japan owes 
her recent success to good management 
as well as to good luck.” 


The Steel Frame ? 
The English Utilitarians in India 


By Eric Stokes. 
Oxford University Press. 350 pages. 45s. 


HE Indian Empire, described by 

Macaulay as “the strangest of all 
political anomalies,” was a_ testing 
ground for many nineteenth century 
British theories and movements. As 
Professor Stokes remarks in a brilliant 
introduction to his study of the Utili- 
tarian impact on India and the Indian 
impact on Utilitarianism, “ particularly 
in the earlier decades, India provided 
that element of scale and expansiveness 
to the new middle-class mind, so essen- 
tial for the deployment of its political 
and moral ideas.” The Utilitarians saw 
all Indian problems as opportunities, 
and framed an analysis of social change 
that centred on reform of land revenues, 
a strong administration, and systematic 
codes of law. 

From the start, their programme 
diverged from that of less doctrinaire 
Liberals, and it proved possible on 
Indian soil to reconcile, for a time at 
least, traditional paternalism and theories 
of progress. During the late nineteenth 
century Utilitarian emphasis on power, 
justice and authority tinged new theories 
of “imperialism.” The writings of Fitz- 
james Stephens, who abhorred “ popular 
Liberalism ” and defended the “ bel- 
ligerent civilisation” of the British in 
India, expressed one element in what by 
that time had become “an authentic 
Utilitarian tradition.” The enduring 
influence of Utilitarianism on India was 
represented, indeed, in the administrative 
and judicial system, “the steel frame,” 
which continued, as Professor Stokes 
notes, “to supply the daily framework 
of State action to the end of British 
rule and beyond. It was in the realm of 
authority and not liberty that the Utili- 
tarian work was done.” 

Such themes are vast and fascinating, 
and this is an extremely interesting and 
searching book, which should be of 
interest to students of India and to 
historians of British political ideas. The 
best part of the book, however, is the 
beginning rather than the end. The 
introduction and the admirably lucid 
chapter on “ the doctrine and its setting ” 
explore competing and complementary 
theories—Evangelicalism as much as 
Utilitarianism—with insight and critical 
power. Fitzjames Stephens at the end 
of the book is taken rather too much 
at face value. For all his pooh-poohing 
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of “sentimentalism,” he admitted that 
he never heard “God Save the Queen ” 
or saw the Union Jack flying in India 
without feeling the tears in his eyes. 
Not all his criticism of his opponents 
hit the target, and he was completely 
uncritical of himself. At this point in 
the story a fuller analysis is needed of 
other elements in late nineteenth century 
Liberalism and of emerging concepts of 
nationalism. More too, perhaps, should 
be said about the limitations of “ political 
economy ” as a guide either to economic 
or social progress in Victorian India. 
Steel frames are never enough and this, 


indeed, is one of the main lessons of this 
book 


A New Dig in Dickens 


Charles Dickens: The World of His 
Novels 


By J. Hillis Miller. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 362 pages. 30s. 


HE dust-cover of this book tells us 

that the author “ manages to trans- 
port us into the midst of Dickens’ 
‘world’ and to bring alive for us the 
whole strange and wonderful tribe that 
people his novels.” No reader should be 
put off by the more than common 
absurdity of this. Mr Miller is not 
engaged in the superlatively otiose labour 
suggested ; rather he is making an un- 
usually philosophical and analytical 
examination of “Dickens’ deepest 
apprehension of the world and of the 
human condition within it.” That this 
is indeed philosophy without much 
cheerfulness breaking through—that one 
unfamiliar with Dickens could read the 
book from cover to cover without 
gathering that the novelist is often quite 
funny—by no means invalidates Mr 
Miller’s work. Dickens is now acknow- 
ledged to be a serious novelist. Beneath 
all the laughter there is as sombre a 
questioning of life as is to be met with 
in Hardy or Conrad, and this makes a 
sufficient, indeed a formidable, subject 
for detached study. 

“Pickwick Papers ” dramatises in the 
adventures of its hero a definitive exit 
from innocence. And Pickwick sees no 
solution to the problem of living in the 
fallen world he has discovered ; having 
the material means at his disposal, he 
simply retreats again to an artificial Eden 
of his own contriving. But how is a 
person who cannot withdraw going to 
avoid destruction by the evil forces of 
the world? Dickens propounds this 
problem at its stiffest in “ Oliver Twist,” 
begun while “Pickwick” was still 
appearing. How is someone who starts 
aS an outcast going to discover anything 
that will be a support for his identity 
and the source of a coherent life ? This, 
according to Mr Miller, is the grand 
question insistently presenting itself to 
Dickens throughout his career, so that he 
is in a sense—although Mr Miller does 
not use the expression—an obsessional 
novelist. And the attempts to answer 
the question are made at progressively 
greater depth. The characters are 
engaged in “a constant attempt to reach 
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something transcendent, something more 
real than one’s own consciousness or 
than the too solid everyday material 
world.” Eventually they make the sur- 
prisingly modern discovery that “the 
transcendent spiritual power glimpsed 
at the margins or in the depths of the 
material world is not really a positive 
support for human values, even for good 
ones, but is the negation and reduction 
to nothing of all the human world 
indiscriminately.” 

As a _ consequence , the mature 
Dickensian protagonist, rather than 
receiving selfhood as a gift from the out- 
side and from the past, “ imposes value 
on himself and on the world as he 
assumes his future, including his death, 
in a dynamic process of living.” Some 
will find this a strange region of dis- 
course to encounter in relation to books 
which appeared wholly transparent to 
them in childhood. But to dig in 
Dickens is indubitably to find successive 
layers of meaning, and Mr Miller’s par- 
ticular excavation is new, arresting and 
largely persuasive. 


Disorder and Genius 


The Life and Times of 
Frédérick Lemaitre 


By Robert Baldick. 
Hamish Hamilton. 283 pages. 2§s. 
HIS is a model biography of an 
actor. Frédérick Lemaitre was by 
common consent the finest actor of his 
day, and was as important to the 
Romantic movement in France as Hugo 
himself. He drank, had mistresses and 
died in poverty; but Dr Baldick has 
refrained from writing a vie romancée 
and has given-only so much of his 
private life as is needed to illuminate his 
development as an actor; this he has 
done with rare clarity. 

Frédérick was an innovator. He broke 
through the conventions’of his time and 
ranked as a naturalistic actor. He would 
not have seemed so to us, but he used 
the gestures and voice that conveyed 
truth to the audiences of his time, who 
revelled in Hugo and Dumas. Like 
most great actors, he could do every- 
thing that came his way: he was 
intensely moving in powerful drama, but 
he made his name as Robert Macaire, a 
comic and satirical figure representing 
the worst of the bourgeois monarchy, 
which would have been remembered as 
well as the drawings of his friend 
Daumier if its vigour had not necessarily 
died with him. 

His misfortune was that he was tied 
to those particular times. The romantic 
theatre was a firework show, which soon 
expired ; and the jealousy and bureau- 
cracy of the official theatre always 
excluded him from the Comédie 
Francaise and the French classics. To 
the end, he was acknowledged as the 
finest actor of his country, but the play- 
wrights who might have served him 
were writing no longer; and too often 
he acted in second rate plays designed as 
a crude vehicle for his talents, instead of 
himself bringing out the talent of good 
authors. 
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It sounds simple enough. To add 
special qualities to a motor oil, you 
just... well...add things to it. 


Simple? It was revolutionary! 
Shell X-100 Motor Oil was welcome 
news for every motorist. Here was a 
new kind of oil, doing things no oil 
could do before - and all because 
of remarkable chemical additives, 
Additives to fight acid corrosion, 
major cause of engine wear; additives 
to keep engines clean and free from 


‘‘ Additives, Sir, 


are things that are 


added to things...” 


the boy’s a genius 


clogging deposits; additives to enable 
oil to withstand the sterner demands 
of modern engines. 


Even more remarkable, perhaps, 
is the latest development - additives 
which actually affect the way oil 
behaves in heat and cold. As every 
schoolboy knows, oil tends normally 
to thicken in cold and thin out as it 
gets hot. But with these additives, oil 
stays free-flowing even in freezing 
cold and toughly protective in boil- 
ing heat. It becomes “‘ Multigrade” 


- several grades in one — just right at 
all engine temperatures. Thanks to 
Shell X-100 Multigrade, motorists 
start easily on winter mornings, 
warm up more quickly and use less 
petrol in their everyday driving. 

Shell has played a leading part in 
introducing additive motor oils which 
have contributed to the long life and 
reliability of today’s engines. Here is 
another example of Shell research at 
work developing the better products 
a changing world demands. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 






WASHINGTON, DC 
HE South has lost a battle, but it is not yet safe to 
fl prophesy that it has lost the war. In Virginia on 
Monday, in the frosty early morning sunshine, 
twenty-one Negro children were admitted peaceably to seven 
formerly all-white schools in Norfolk and Arlington. Two 
days earlier a special session of the Virginian Legislature, 
in which the wholly unyielding segregationists suddenly 
found themselves in a minority, had grumpily conceded that 
it was no longer able to prevent a certain amount of racial 
integration in the state’s schools. Virginia has thus with- 
drawn from the group of seven states committed to a policy 
of total non-compliance with the Supreme Court’s orders 
to abandon the colour bar in tax-supported schools. 

Virginia’s moral authority in the South is such that at 
least some of the other six are now likely to waver. But 
the twenty-one young Negroes who entered white schools 
on Monday mark only the tiniest of advances towards racial 
integration. There are 1.7 million coloured children in 
these seven states alone, and nearly half as many still attend 
unmixed schools in the other southern states where inte- 
gration has been nibbling at the fringes. Even if the soberer 
leaders of the South are now abandoning the melodramatics 
of “ massive resistance,” there is still room for them to fight 
a delaying action so lengthy and so damaging to national 
unity that the reformers may settle for something less than 
total compliance. 

For a number of 
reasons, it was easier 
for Virginia to be flexi- 
ble than it is likely to 
be for some of its sister 
states farther South. It 
is known that Governor 
Almond, a former 
Attorney General of % indicates percentage of MO. 
the state, had privately integrated bi-racial schools 86% 
admitted for some time in state 
that the “ massive re- 
sistance” laws, which 
Virginia adopted on the 
insistence of Senator 
Byrd were unwork- 


IN SEPTEMBER 1I958 
NO INTEGRATION 


DISTRICTS INTEGRATED 
DISTRICTS INTEGRATED 


OKLA. 80% 


able. Since the State [6.7265] 
Supreme Court con- uz 


firmed his pessimism 
by invalidating these 
laws last month, he has 
successfully controlled 
the wrath of the die- 
hard segregationists of 
southern Virginia, The 
legislation which the 
General Assembly 
passed last weekend 


Resistance Changes Course 


RACIAL POSITION IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
AT BEGINNING OF CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR 


WEEE MAJORITY OF BI-RACIAL SCHOOL 
MINORITY OF BI-RACIAL SCHOOL 


2,889 of the 8,832 school districts in the 17 southern states and the District of Columbia 
contain both White and Negro children. Last September 792 of these districts, mainly 
in-border states, had begun integration 


hite i 4 
_ em ° Figures indicate population in thousands according to the 1950 census 





The figures given above for the Negro populations of South Carolina and 
Georgia were transposed in error. 
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does no more than make school attendance voluntary and 
provide tuition grants for pupils who want to opt out of 
racially integrated schools ; Mr Almond threatened to veto 
anything more radical. Other Governors may be less 
prudent. The case of Judge Wallace of Alabama, who 
deliberately—though unsuccessfully—courted a prison 
sentence last month by refusing to hand over records of 
voting registration directly to the Civil Rights Commission, 
suggests that some southern politicians are hungry for 
martyrdom. 

Moreover, Virginia was able to sweeten the ‘pill by 
swallowing it on the prescription of its own courts. The 
State Supreme Court, in setting aside Senator Byrd’s handi- 
work, invoked the clause in Virginia’s constitution which 
requires it to maintain a state-wide system of free schools ; 
this makes it unconstitutional for the Governor to shut 
individual schools when federal courts order them to accept 
Negro pupils. But South Carolina, for instance, has already 
repealed a similar item in its own constitution, and others 
are likely to follow suit. They will thus strip themselves 
of the comforting pretence, to which they may one day want 
to resort, that they are yielding to the inevitable at the 
behest of their own rules rather than those of the abomi- 


nated Supreme Court of the United States. 


It is not only the state constitutions which pose the 
choice of either giving way when the courts insist on inte- 
gration or else abandoning the entire system of state- 
supported schools. The 
ruling of the federal 
court in Norfolk last 
month, which was over- 
shadowed by the deci- 
sion of the Virginia 
Supreme Court on the 
same day, declared that 
the closing of a few 
schools to avoid in- 
tegration, while the rest 
29831)| stay open, violates the 
weiss) §=guarantee of “ equal 
protection of the 
laws” provided by the 
Fourteenth §Amend- 
ment of the Federal 
Constitution. This 
ruling has not yet 
been upheld by the US 
Supreme Court. If it 
is, it will mean that the 
last device for nullify- 
ing integration orders, 
short of cutting the 
throat of public educa- 
tion, has been taken 
out of the segrega- 
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tionists’ hands. But there are still various ways in which 
they can seek to slow down the issuing of orders and to 
soften their impact. 


For instance, the Supreme Court in Washington has found 
that the pupil placement laws of Alabama and North 
Carolina are, on their faces, perfectly proper because they 
do not mention the factor of race. It may often be a very 
moot point whether or not a pupil has been assigned to 
a given school on racial grounds ; and some courts may 
be tempted, as the country grows weary over the long 
conflict, to accept a little integration instead of insisting 
on alot. Again, although the Supreme Court said last year 
that the threat of violence could not be allowed as a reason 
for delaying integration, it. will be difficult for lower courts 
completely to ignore the local background—or what they 
are told is the local background—in deciding whether com- 
pliance is proceeding with “all deliberate speed” as the 
Supreme Court said it should. In the last resort a few 
extremist Governors may use the threat of closing the entire 
system of public education as a kind of massive deterrent 
against early court action. Meanwhile, the availability of 
tuition fees will encourage a drift away from the tax- 
supported schools ; and the segregationists will cling to their 
not entirely unfounded hope that in time all things may 
change, including the reformers’ resolve and the member- 
ship of the Supreme Court. 


GOOD many liberals are willing to give the region as 

long as fifteen or twenty years to accept total racial 
equality. Whether the segregationists merely extend their 
period of grace, or succeed in permanently diluting the 
Supreme Court’s medicine, will depend partly on the legis- 
lation on Negro rights adopted by the present Congress. 
The liberals have little hope that they will be able to pass 
the measure proposed by Senator Douglas last week. This 
would give the federal authorities the power—omitted from 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957—to set the legal process 


rolling in desegregation cases instead of leaving it to private _ 


plaintiffs to start it. It would also authorise the Adminis- 
tration, if all else fails, to draw up its own integration plans 
for the South. Now that Senator Johnson, the Democratic 
leader, has thrown his enormous authority behind a rival 
Bill, it is doubtful whether Mr Douglas can rally as much 
as a third of the Senate behind his proposals. A great deal 
thus depends on the effectiveness of Senator Johnson’s plan 
for a federal conciliation service to mediate in racial disputes. 


It is not entirely fair to complain, as some of Mr John- 
son’s critics have, that there can be no mediation between 
what is lawful and what is not. The supporters of his Bill 
insist that their plan simply does not apply where the law 
is clear-cut, as in the case of the Negro’s right to vote. 
Where they expect it to operate is in the legal no-man’s- 
land which lies around the definition of what constitutes 
“integration.” It is possible that the conciliators could 
help to smooth the process of negotiation which goes on 
before a federal court issues its order. They might, for 
instance, help Negro parents and the local school board to 
agree whether integration should begin in the first forms 
or the older classes, and how long the process should take. 


A fairer criticism is that the whole concept of mediation 
implies the existence, to mediate between, of two groups 
of roughly equal strength—like the trade unions and 
industry. In cities like Atlanta, where the Negro com- 
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munity is strong and organised, this may be valid. In the 
rural counties of the South, where the Negro is weak and 
often terrorised, it is harder to see the “ conciliators ” striking 
a fair bargain. The danger is that in some areas mediation 
will result in putting the stamp of federal approval on an 
arrangement which gives the Negroes no more than an 
irreducible minimum of their rights. 


The segregationist South can no longer hope to win the 
war, in the sense of preventing the entry of any Negroes 
into its white schools. But it is still possible for it to 
achieve a stalemate by admitting a few thousand coloured 
children with such reluctant and sluggish hostility that 
faint hearts in the rest of the country will seize upon this 
token compliance as a reasonable compromise. Conceiv- 
ably, Governor Almond’s new-found moderation, by leading 
the retreat from a patently untenable legal position, may 
ultimately help the South to cling to most of what it holds. 


Fulbright’s Foreign Relations 


EFORE Mr Dulles left Washington on Tuesday to concert 
the western response to Mr Khrushchev’s proposals 
on Berlin and Germany, he had a long meeting with Senator 
Fulbright, the new chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. This important post long held by 
Democrats whose ability and interest in foreign affairs were 
far inferior to those of the Secretary of State has now fallen 
to the intellectual Mr Fulbright, the most articulate critic of 
Mr Dulles’s alleged refusal to explore new ways of reaching 
agreements with the Russians. Senator Green, who at 91 
is the oldest man ever to serve in Congress, displayed his 
characteristic good sense by recognising that he was no 
longer equal to the demands of the chairmanship, although 
he will remain a member of the committee. 

Both Mr Dulles and Mr Fulbright know that, whatever 
their personal feelings, they must co-operate or face two 
years of frustration which would damage things they both 
believe in ; the Secretary of State, who wants to remain in 
office until President Eisenhower retires, must feel this with 
particular keenness. In many ways, the confrontation is a 
healthy development. Mr Dulles, who has a reputation 
for flexibility where Congress is concerned, will be brought 
into closer and more continuous contact with new thinking 
in the field of foreign policy, not only with the views of the 
able and powerful Democrats in the majority on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, but also with ideas being discussed 
by intellectuals at the universities and elsewhere. Senator 
Fulbright is a former president of the University of 
Arkansas and the man for whom the Fulbright scholarships 
are named. His own positions, which he discussed at a 
press conference last week, are by no means all at variance 
with those of Mr Dulles: he believes that the West must 
stand firm over Berlin, but be ready to discuss with the 
Russians the possibility of disengagement in Central 
Europe ; he also favours exploring a settlement in Asia, 
but concedes that recognition of Communist China is 
unlikely at present. 


Although the Foreign Relations Committee can make life 
hard for a Secretary of State, it can seldom force him to 
change his policy, particularly when it cannot withhold his 
appropriations ; in this Congress the purse-strings are held 
by Senator Johnson, the Democratic leader, who is far less 
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Common sense 


In every big building or civil engineering project there are 

three main parties: the owner, his consultants, and the contractors. 
Traditionally, the contractors come into the picture only after design 

and specification have been settled. But with the size and complexity 

of modern construction, much can be gained if collaboration starts earlier. 
The contractor, who is to carry out the scheme, is familiar with the latest 
construction techniques and materials. He knows, from practical experience 
the possibilities (and limitations) of mechanical plant and equipment. 


is good sense 


John Laing and Son Limited maintain an active Development and 
Planning Division for solving today’s problems while probing for the 
methods and materials of tomorrow. Surely commonsense requires 
that such facilities should be available at the design stage of a project, 
when construction problems can be solved most cheaply. 
What commonsense suggests, experience has in fact confirmed. 
Leading architects and consultants responsible for major 
BUILDING AND construction projects throughout the world have collaborated 
thus with John Laing and Son Limited without losing the safeguards 
of competitive tendering. We are at the service of all concerned 
CONTRACTORS with the planning of new works and their completion on time. 
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willing to crack this whip at Mr Dulles than are the more 
liberal Democrats who surround Mr Fulbright. Senator 
Fulbright’s real opportunity is his chance to educate the 
country on the issues and choices in foreign affairs. In the 
past he has made some remarkable speeches, but he has 
not been noted for his staying power or toughness. He was 
an outspoken critic of Senator McCarthy but, perhaps 
understandably, he crumbled where racial segregation—and 
his prospects of re-election in Arkansas—were concerned. 


Space Overshadowed 


HE grand inquest with which the Democrats have 
i: opened their attack on the President’s Budget was 
billed in advance as an effort to discover whether, to save 
money, the United States is being exposed to unnecessary 
military risks and accepting a back seat in space. For this 
reason the Senate Space Committee joined in the hearings 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee. But what captured the 
headlines for Senator Johnson and Senator Symington was 
the “ missile gap.” This is the likelihood, which the Admin- 
istration concedes, that in the early nineteen-sixties, before 
the second generation of missiles, the Polaris and Minute- 
man, are available, the United States may well have fewer 
intercontinental missiles than the Russians and will have 
to continue to rely too much on manned bombers. In all 
the publicity excited by the open hearings and the hush 
which attended the secret ones, the question of whether 
the Administration is doing enough to catch up with the 
Russians in space was pushed to one side. 

Yet’ in December a select committee of the House 
expressed grave doubts, which the Lunik seemed to bear 
out, over whether the present programme was bold enough, 
and its military, though not its civilian administrators com- 
plain that they need more money than the $700 million 
allotted to space projects in the coming financial year. Dr 
Glennan, the head of the civilian National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, says that America must roll up its 
sleeves—and keep them rolled up—if it wants to eliminate 
the Russian lead of one or two years, but that progress must 
be scientific and orderly. More money for ill-considered 
crash programmes, he argues, is no substitute for sustained 
effort over many years. Unfortunately nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s statutory report on “ Year One of the Space Age ” 
seems likely to persuade the critics that this prudent atti- 
tude is allied with a sufficient sense of urgency. The report 
expresses a bland confidence that the successes and failures 
of the past year provide a firm foundation for future 
projects. 

To remedy the chief cause of these failures, contracts 
have been let for two rocket engines of 1,500,000 pounds 
thrust, a single chamber one and a “ clustered booster ” ; 
lack of adequate propulsion is the outstanding weakness of 
the American space programme and it will not draw level 
with the Russian efforts, in this respect, for three years or 
so. Another project, Mercury, is to launch a man into orbit 
in about two years, though probably not until the Russians 
have done so ; 112 candidates with the suitable qualifica- 
tions have already been sorted out electronically. What 
marly critics allege, however, and what Congress may well 
‘ask, is whether the proliferation of agencies and bureaucrats 
in the last year is not multiplying rather than reducing the 
obstacles to the exploration of space. 
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Horn of Overplenty 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S latest farm message is a 
dramatically factual presentation of how the American 
taxpayer is still being swamped by the flood of agricultural 
plenty. But the remedies he proposes amount to no more 
than an increase in the number and strength of the ones 
which have so far proved ineffective. This is partly because 
his Secretary of Agriculture, the determined Mr Benson, 
genuinely believes that with perseverance this gradual 
lowering of price supports can eventually stop the surpluses 
from accumulating. But the President also wants to put 
the responsibility for rescue operations directly on Congress 
and, rather unexpectedly, the Democratic leaders in the 
Senate are apparently prepared to accept this responsibility 
—although their acceptance is taking a form very different 
from that which Mr Eisenhower wants. 


Certainly Congress has never given Mr Benson a fair 
chance to show whether his schemes for modernising the 
price support system are the answer to the technological 
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progress which is the reason for today’s agricultural abund- 
ance. If it had, the government might not now be expecting 
to spend well over $5 billion, the equivalent of about 40 
per cent of farm income, on supporting agricultural prices 
next year. The Bill now being drawn up in the Senate 
in reply to the President’s challenge is basically a revival 
of the Truman Administration’s ten-year-old Brannan plan, 
under which farmers would sell their output at market prices 
and receive payments from the government, when necessary, 
to bring their incomes up to a “ fair” amount. An attempt 
to repair the splits which Mr Benson has encouraged in the 
old farm block, the Bill is the result of an unprecedented 
coalition between the liberal Senator Humphrey from 
wheat-producing Minnesota and the reactidnary Senator 
Talmadge from cotton-growing Georgia. But this Brannan 
plan has never been very popular even with Democrats ; 
moreover, if the new version does go through, it will prob- 
ably be vetoed. On the other hand Congress is not likely, 
as far as can be judged at present, to do much about the 
legislation which the President wants. It looks therefore 
as if the Democrats may have the double political satisfac- 
tion of offering a fresh approach to the farm problem and 
of leaving the President in an “ intolerable ”’ position. 
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Book Business 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T MARTIN’S PRESS, the happy publisher of “ Anatomy 

of Murder,” a recent best-selling novel, reported an 
increase of 147 per cent in its net income for its last fiscal 
year. St Martin’s is a small house and the novel was 
unusually successful, but the figure illustrates the extra- 
ordinary dependence of the book-publishing industry on 
the occasional success. Publisher’s Weekly, the principal 
medium through which the publishers approach the retail 
book sellers, is thick with promises of “ big” books to be 
backed by national advertising campaigns. True, these 
campaigns are minute in comparison with those of the 
cigarette and toothpaste makers, but publishers commit 
themselves to spend what are, for them, very sizeable sums 
before they see the reviews of their books, and sometimes 
even before the books are finished, in the usually vain hope 
that they can thus whistle up a best-seller. 


These feverish efforts are not inspired primarily by an 
expectation that economies can be made by large-scale 
production. Demand can seldom be predicted in advance, 
and profits from best-sellers have often been dissipated 
by miscalculations in the number of copies printed. The 
explanation is rather that the average book simply does 
not pay its own way. The publisher who sells three to 
four thousand copies of a book to the retail trade is fortunate 
if he recovers his out-of-pocket costs, even on a relatively 
expensive book. Book prices in the United States are 
almost double those in Britain, running to $4 or $4.50 for a 
300-page novel and up to $5 for a non-fictional work of 
equal length. And the chart of a publisher’s sales is likely 


to show a plateau at or below the 4,000-copy mark, with a ~ 


few hillocks and an occasional lonely peak, but also with 
a sprinkling of valleys. 

Even before television Americans had not acquired the 
habit of reading books. It has been estimated that since 
1946 spending on books and maps has declined from 15 
to only 10 per cent of total personal outlays on recreation. 
Mounting costs and lagging prices also carry part of the 
blame for the publishers’ difficulties. While costs of pro- 
duction increased by 100 per cent between 1940 and 1957, 
.the prices of books have gone up by only between 60 and 
70 per cent. Only three publishing houses are large enough 
to attack costs directly by operating their own printing 
plants and their ability to do this is dependent on their sub- 
stantial outside printing business. Moreover, there is little 
prospect of reducing overhead charges by other means. 


By far the greatest share of the blame, however, falls on 
the thoroughly inadequate system of retail distribution. 
Depending on the generosity of the tabulator, there are in 
the United States only between 1,200 and 1,500 really well 
stocked book shops and book departments in large stores. 
The latter are among the least efficient and the least profit- 
able of department store operations and are often tucked 
away in an inaccessible corner of the building, while the 
book shops do no more than provide a meagre livelihood for 
book-lovers who have a minimum of commercial instinct. 
There are two substantial chains of book-shops, Brentano’s 
Incorporated and Doubleday Book Shops, which have intro- 
duced some modern marketing techniques, but between 
them they are responsible for only three to four per cent 
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of sales and they are concentrated in the north-eastern part 
of the United States. In fact there are many parts of the 
country, particularly in the south and west, where it is 
impossible to find an adequate bookshop and where, if the 
potential buyer cannot pick out a paperback edition of the 
book he wants from a rack in a drugstore or on a news- 
stand, his desire must go unsatisfied. 

The ubiquity of these racks has helped to maintain a 
precarious solvency for the publishers. Some 240 million 
paperbacks were sold in 1957, compaved with 30 million 
hard-cover books. - Few established publishers have moved 
into the paperback field, except for limited lines aimed 
chiefly at academic and intellectual readers. But, when 
a publisher makes a contract with an author, he buys not 
only the primary right to produce a trade edition, but 
also a number of so-called subsidiary rights, which fre- 
quently make the difference between profit and loss on the 
book. An author’s agent may retain some of these rights 
and handle them separately on the author’s behalf, but the 
publisher customarily takes a half-interest in the author’s 
royalty on the paperback edition (if any). 

The other principal sources of income from subsidiary 
rights are the hundred-odd book clubs, which distributed 
more books in 1957 than the combined retail sales of adult 
and juvenile hard-cover books. These clubs range from 
the sleek, prosperous Book-of-the-Month Club, and its 
even larger, although more plebeian, rivals, the Literary 
Guild, the Doubleday Dollar Book Club, and the Readers’ 
Subscription (which has been offering “Lolita” to its 
sophisticated members), The Readers’ Digest supplements 
its capsulised journalism with a Readers’ Digest Book Club, 
with condensations of three or four full-length books in a 
single monthly volume. Usually the book club member 
may return unwanted selections (provided he retains a 
minimum number during the year) and periodically he 
receives a “ book dividend ” to reward him for his continued 
patronage. The clubs have suffered from the recent increase 
in postal rates, since they must send out between 50 and 
100 circulars to secure one new subscription, but they are 
vulgarly prosperous in an industry where genteel poverty 
is the rule. The quality of their selections, however, sticks 
dismally close to the lowest common denominator. 


F a book is not sought after either by the paperback 
houses or by a book club, its publisher can usually 
predict for it an obscure life—and a short one. Unless a 
new title strikes fire almost immediately, it flickers out. 
Fiction in particular may last less than six months before 
booksellers exercise their almost unlimited privileges of 
returning unsold copies and the publisher turns his excess 
stock over to the remainder houses—or to the paper mill. 
Because fame is almost as fleeting as oblivion, and even 
best-sellers are soon forgotten, every publisher cherishes his 
staples: his Bibles, his dictionaries, his cookery books, and 
those rare products of the human imagination that endure 
more than a season. Statistics indicate the importance of 
this backlist: between 12 and 13,000 new titles are brought 
out every year, but the annual catalogue of books in print 
has almost ten times as-many listings. Many of these fail 
to return the ever-increasing cost of handling and storage 
but the backlist still accounts for half the annual business 
of the industry and it provides some publishers with as 
much as three-quarters of their business. 
One possible solution to the publisher’s problems is to 
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cultivate a particularly durable backlist. This requires the 
development of a superior staff, which is hard to come by 
in an industry that still treats editorial positions rather like 
lieutenancies in an eighteenth-century army. Another 
solution is to expand the force of salesmen and to use 
them to teach modern methods to the retail trade ; so far 
there have been some fairly spectacular results from this 
approach. Finally, the happy experiences of the book clubs 
in using the postman as a salesman and delivery boy are 
being applied informally by the publishers themselves to 
single titles and groups of titles. Publishers now send out 
circulars to people on mailing lists, bought from a growing 
class of “ list brokers ” or specially tailored. These mailing 
lists are not cheap so they are used chiefly for high-priced 
gift books or those with particular mail-order appeal—books 
on psychic phenomena are an example of the type that seem 
to fall into this latter class. Even if these efforts do not 
have very spectacular results by. comparison with other 
industries, in this most unbusinesslike of American busi- 
nesses any improvement looks impressive because there is 
room for so much. 


Nettles for the Governor 


N the two most important states in the Union, New 
York and California, new Governors, the first a Republi- 
can and the second a Democrat, have just unveiled record 
Budgets of over $2 billion—and the tax increases needed 
to pay for services to an expanding population. Each is 
asking for over a quarter of a million dollars, practically all 
of it to finance existing p Each suffers from 
the fiscal irresponsibility of his predecessor (oddly, a 
Republican in California and a Democrat in New York) who 
raided the state’s financial reserves rather than grasp the 
nettle of higher taxes. Mr Brown, the Californian Demo- 
crat, at least has one comfort ; he can claim to be proving 
that “liberal leadership is responsible leadership” where 
money is concerned. He also has the advantage that Cali- 
fornia in the past has not taxed tobacco or alcohol ; if Mr 
Brown can overcome the objections of his labour supporters, 
he has two rich sources of untapped revenue to exploit— 
something that all the hard-pressed states hunger for. 
_ On the other hand, Mr Rockefeller, as a Republican 
millionaire, is presumed to be sound on money ; what he 
has to prove, politically, is that a Republican is also 
responsive to human needs. But first he has to find the 
revenue to meet the state’s existing obligations. On Monday 
he took the plunge, asking for an increase of $277 million 
in taxes, $150 million of this in increased levies on incomes, 
the rest in higher taxes on cigarettes, petrol, and estates. 
Exemptions are to be at a flat rate of $600 for each 
individual, making 400,000 more people liable to tax and 
ending the discrimination in favour of families ; by institu- 
ting a “ pay-as-you-earn ” system, tax avoidance will be 
reduced and the state, which is to forgive the taxes due on 
1958 income, will start in April to reap the richer harvest 
due on incomes earned in the recovery year of 1959. There 
are to be no new taxes on industry, which the Governor 
wants to attract to New York, but the top rate of income 
tax will be 10 per cent instead of 7 per cent. 
The Democratic cry that this is a “ soak-the-poor ” 
Budget is particularly hurtful to a Republican who is a 
millionaire. Even some Republicans have qualms. But 
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Mr Rockefeller has shown great energy and political 
resource in disarming criticism just as he has shown courage 
and energy in tackling the disagreeable task of putting the 
state on a sounder financial footing. The Republican 
majority in the Legislature will have to stand shoulder to 
shoulder to pass his. Budget over Democratic opposition. 
But defections are not likely so early in the term of a new, 
popular and determined Governor. 


Inflation in Committee 


ETHER or not inflation is as immediate a threat to the 
American economy as the President thinks—the expert 
evidence now being heard by Congress suggests that it is 
not—one aspect of Washington’s life, its committee. work, is 
certainly being inflated as part of the effort to counter the 
more general threat. The Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth is under the chairmanship 
of the Vice President, Mr Nixon, his first important execu- 
tive responsibility. His desire to become more widely known 
and to keep in the public eye will be furthered by one of 


‘the committee’s. duties, which is to. foster better under- 


standing of the problem of inflation ; this will probably be 
done through public hearings and television programmes. 
But Mr Nixon may find himself in. trouble with both trade 
unions and businessmen as the result of the committee’s 
other duty, to study factors affecting the stability of costs 
and prices. Here it is expected to concentrate not only on 
wage increases but also on other practices which push up 
costs—building codes and methods of distributing food. 

To ensure that the government itself is not contributing 
to inflation by pushing up its own costs, the President has 
set up another committee, under Dr Saulnier, of his Council 
of Economic Advisers and composed of the chief economists 
from government operating agencies. It is to consider prac- 
tices, in connection with procurement, stockpiling, subsidies, 
import quotas and so on, which may lead to higher prices. 
The third of the minor moves against inflation which the 
President announced in his Economic Report last month— 
the major move was his balanced Budget—was a request to 
Congress to amend the Employment Act of 1946 and to add 
“reasonable price stability” to the mandatory objectives 
of the government’s economic policy. These are now three 
—the attainment of maximum employment, production and. 
purchasing power. Many critics argue that the last of these 
implicitly includes price stability and that, even if the Presi- 
dent’s amendment is desirable, it is unnecessary. 

On one thing at least the Democrats agree with the Presi- 
dent: that inflation will be a big political issue in the next 
two years. For this reason there is great competition among 
members of Congress for a share in the publicity. Senator 
Kefauver has already pre-empted a large piece, with his 
series of hearings on price fixing, and the Senate Banking 
Committee will probably get another by conducting hearings 
on the amendment to the Employment Act. Its new chair- 
man, to succeed Mr Fulbright, is Senator Robertson, a 
conservative Democrat who shares the President’s distrust 
of heavy government spending. But the main act of the 
drama is likely to be the study of the basic causes of 
inflation today which Senator Johnson has promised but 
which will probably be produced by Senator Douglas, the 
liberal, t economist who has just, once again, 
become chairman of Congress’s Joint Economic Committee. 
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Seat: 


Over 3,000 miles between you and your most promising 
market could certainly offer plenty of scope for misunder- 
standing, frustration, and ‘unavoidable’ delays. That is 
what you might expect, unless you knew something of the 
way TCA services link Europe and Canada. Any day, any 
week, a relaxing over-night flight can place you in the heart 
of Business Canada. No need to lose any sleep over the 
competition. TCA has daily services to all Canada—so you 
can bring the personal touch to developing new territory in 
next to no time. Goods can get there quickly too, with daily 
TCA Air Freight to any part of Canada direct. So it’s good- 
bye to distribution problems too. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT IS THE MAN TO SEE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27.PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 





















FLY TCA—DE LUXE CLASS 


Relax aboard a giant TCA Super G 
Constellation. Take it easy on fully 
reclining seats. Enjoy good food and 
drink and wonderful service. And it’s 
more than possible that you’ll meet 
some of Canada’s many business men 
who always travel TCA. 





WHitehall 0851 


One of the best moves*a metal foil manufacturer ever made was getting in touch with 
his ECGD man. Four years ago his exports to the U.S.A.—his only market—were worth 
£1,000. To expand any further meant giving large-scale credit, a risk he couldn’t take 
on his own. ECGD gave him secure backing in the form of credit vetting and insurance. 
Immediately exports shot up to £29,000. In the second year to £72,000. By last year 
he had an American market worth over £105,000. In the past year he’s also built up 
a £13,000 European market, again under ECGD cover. All this has cost him as little as 
6/6d. for every £100 insured. The same organisation that helped that exporter to 
expand can underwrite your drive for new business. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 
It might turn out to be one of the best moves you’ve ever made. 


ris 
This is a true story, but because business 
between ECGD and exporters is strictly 
confidential any details which could identify 
the exporter have been left out. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. _—}_ E.C.G.D. is a Government 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, {fully explained in the 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, | booklet Pepmene Secesed’: - .: | 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. } Write for a free copy. i 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Is Iraq Going Communist ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BAGHDAD 


PART from a brief dust-storm which reduced visibility 
Av a few yards from dawn till dusk, Baghdad has been 
enjoying cloudless winter sunshine, as acceptable to the 
rare visitor from the rainy north as it is unwelcome to the 
Iraqi peasant whose land is suffering from a shortage of rain, 
In politics, however, low visibility has been the rule. Every- 
thing in Iraq seems, for the moment at least, to depend on 
the decisions of the Zaim al Auhad or unique leader, about 
whose views nothing was known before the revolution and 
whose present silences about the future direction of Iraqi 
policy leave the way open to as many conflicting interpreta- 
tions as do General de Gaulle’s utterances about the future 
of Algeria. Both generals were brought to power by a 
military movement which canalised strong popular feelings ; 
both have to arbitrate between supporters who hold con- 
flicting views. Nobody can be quite certain in which 
direction either will move. 


One tendency in Iraq is that of the traditional form of 
Arab nationalism, as developed by President Nasser ;. the 
other is that of people who are sometimes called progressives 
but are known to their opponents as communists or leftists 
and for whom the Iraqi censor prefers the designation 
“friends of the Republic.” The attempt of Colonel Aref, 
presumably with the aid of Rashid Ali. to rush Iraq into 
union with the UAR provoked a reaction. This resulted 
in the arrest and secret trial of the two men. while General 
Qasim resorted to the “ friends of the Republic ” to mount 
demonstrations in favour of the regime. They alone appear 
to have had an organisation ready to act ; its nucleus may 
well have been the former Communist party which the 
repressive measures of the Nuri regime had not prevented 
from developing underground. When the crisis was over 
and the improvised volunteer “defence force” began to 
make a nuisance of itself in various ways, such as stopping 
foreign cars on the pretext of searching for arms, General 
Qasim put it under army control and gave instructions 
that its activities should in future be confined to times 
of emergency ; his orders were immediately carried out. 

Doubts were nevertheless aroused in the minds of 
foreigners, and of many Arabs too, by the prominence which 
the Left thus achieved ; they had already been disturbed 
by the rapid appearance of a host of communist embassies 
and the conclusion of numerous trade agreements with com- 
munist states. Another cause of alarm was the prominence 
given in Iraqi news bulletins to the most trivial happenings 
in communist countries often to the exclusion of important 
world news. Very noticeable too is the emphasis given in 
the new Republic to the words “democratic” and “ the 
people” (as in the “People’s Court” where the wall is 
decorated not with “ bismillah ”—“ in the name of God,” 
but with “ bism-ashshaab ”—“ in the name of the people ”). 

The impression is heightened by an examination of the 
rather limited output of Iraqi periodical literature. For 
example, the current issue of a well-written monthly review 


called New Culture—al-T haqafa al-fadida—opens with two 
articles, to which prominence is given by heavy type and 
coloured overprints. They are devoted to the subject of 
freedom of thought which is, satisfactorily enough, declared 
to be the basis of all healthy national development. The 
first writer,;‘however, then goes on to say that freedom of 
thought and the framework in which it operates are 
instruments of government which must be so employed as 
to deny freedom to the people’s enemies. The second 
writer, a woman, says more briefly and emphatically that 
an essential accompaniment of freedom of thought is a 
dictatorship exercised against the people’s foes. A longer 
article in the same issue discusses the definition to be given 
to the word “ people.” After rejecting as equivalents “ the 
inhabitant of a country ” or “ those having a common sense 
of nationality ” the writer arrives at the conclusion that the 
interpretation must depend on circumstances. In those of 
Iraq today, he says, “the people ” must be taken to mean 
the workers and peasants and such of the bourgeoisie as 
are willing to co-operate in building a true democracy. 

Though there is a remarkable display of communist 
propaganda on the bookstalls this may represent the amount 
of funds available to the distributors of this form of literature 
rather than the number of Baghdadis who read it ; but it 
is also an indication that young Iraqi intellectuals have 
been extensively influenced by marxist terminology ; for it 
is impossible today to find any corresponding literature 
in Iraq devoted to the exposition of more liberal principles. 

This sort of evidence has quite naturally given many 
people the idea that Iraq is rapidly sliding towards a com- 
munist type of government. Among Europeans such feel- 
ings are intensified by the days or weeks of delay which the 
censorship causes in the delivery of foreign newspapers, by 
the difficulty which business colleagues or friends encounter 
in obtaining visas, and by the restrictions on movement 
outside Baghdad. On top of all this, the one European 
language newspaper of Baghdad, the Iraq Times, has been 
turned by the censor into a channel for the diffusion of 
Iraq government propaganda. This is written in a style 
of English which is apt to have the opposite effect on 
European readers from what is intended ; at the same time 
the paper has been virtually cut off from all world news 
sources, and so has lost its value as a conveyor of news. In 
these circumstances, for which the exaggerated censorship 
is largely responsible, it is not surprising that many observers 
regard Iraq as half communist already. But there is another 
side to the picture. 


N equally good, perhaps a better, case can be made out 
that Iraq will not go communist, First and foremost, 
nobody who has met General Qasim supposes that he is a 
communist ; the strongest criticism made of him is that 
his previous career has not provided him with either the 
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experience or the constructive ideas by which his 
undoubtedly good intentions can be implemented. Secondly, 
for what it is worth, spokesmen of the new regime indig- 
nantly deny that Iraq has any idea of establishing any totali- 
tarian regime after the pattern of the communist states of 
eastern Europe. They see the Iraqi revolution as a revolt 
against a totalitarian system, not a move towards one. Few 
foreigners in fact seem to realise how completely the former 
regime did have the appearance of‘a police state in the eyes 
of the great majority of politically active or politically 
minded Iraqis, Since the British and Americans, as the 
allies of the former rulers, enjoyed a privileged position, 
they tend to think that the restrictions of which they now 
complain are a novelty in Iraq ; whereas these are in fact 
very limited in their application compared with the extensive 
restraints on freedom under the old regime. 


When a system of direct parliamentary elections had at 
last been granted in Iraq, the parliament that resulted was 
dissolved after a single meeting, because a dozen nationalists 
had managed to get into it in spite of administrative mani- 
pulation. This seemed to the foreigner a joke ; but it was 
a shameful and humiliating outrage in the eyes of most 
Iraqis. Thus, when representatives of the new regime say 
that one of their main aims is to give free expression to 
opinion, they are not necessarily proved insincere by the 
fact that the preceding repression has led to an outburst of 
leftist feeling. It is. claimed with plausibility that there 
never were anything approaching free elections for anybody 
at all in pre-revolutionary Iraq ; and it is pointed out that 
only now have, for example, school teachers been allowed 
to elect a body to represent them. The elections for this 
body were held last week and if the leftists have gained a 
big majority and officials hold important posts, there was 
at any rate an honest election with a high percentage of 
participants. The losing list in fact polled a very large 
number of votes, as General Qasim, who spent an hour or 
two watching the proceedings, was able to observe. As a 
former teacher, he dropped a voting paper in the urn— 
leaving it, however, blank to indicate that the 
“ unique leader ” was impartial. His presence on this occa- 
sion and at other popular gatherings has made a good 
impression ; one of the failings of the former rulers was 
that they failed to give the appearance of taking any interest 
whatever in what ordinary Iraqis were doing. 


OWARDS the oil company the government has so far 
behaved with great correctness, taking care that work 

shall be maintained with undiminished efficiency, and 
declaring its intention of abiding by agreements. Other 
foreign employers of labour do, indeed, complain of the 
compulsory raising of wages, and of a labour insubordination 
which the authorities do little to remedy. On the other hand, 
the more enlightened recognise that the lot of the Iraqi work- 
ing classes is in great need of betterment (as a peep behind 
the facade of the handsome new Baghdad which is now aris- 
ing is quite sufficient to show) and that the creation of trade 
unions, however inconvenient their first blundering efforts 
may be, is long overdue. Where trouble occurs, it is caused 
by the inefficiency of an administration unsettled by changes 
in outlook and in personnel, and by the difficulty of getting 
inexperienced officials to take necessary decisions, rather 
than by deliberate obstruction. The finance minister, 
Mohammed/sHadid, who is now also minister for develop- 
ment, has no intention of turning the carefully thought-out 
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development plans topsy-turvy ; though he wishes (in the 
fashion of labour governments elsewhere) to vary the priori- 
ties in favour of speeding up housing plans and creating light 
industries which bring speedy benefit to the classes that need 
it most. Rents have already been cut by a fifth. No doubt 
it will be much harder to implement than to promulgate the 
land reform laws ; yet nobody can doubt that the attempt to 
tackle the problem was decades overdue. 

Many Iraqis criticise the procedure, though not the sen- 
tences, of the“ People’s Court,” which is trying the leading 
figures of the old regime. This is a military tribunal of a 
revolutionary character, which assumes the guilt of the 
accused in advance more than it seeks to establish it by 
careful legal processes. The public, who are admitted to the 
full capacity of the former parliament building where the 
proceedings take place, are encouraged to intervene by 
shouting slogans demanding the blood of the accused, or 
reciting poems exalting the revolution and its leader. On 
the other hand, the accused have not suffered physical ill- 
treatment during their detention—indeed their motor-cars 
can be seen at meal times taking their food to them from 
their homes—and they are allowed to speak in their defence 
for as long as they wish. Since the entire proceedings are 
televised, the public has every opportunity of judging the 
issue for itself. In these respects the trials are claimed to 
be an improvement on those held under the former regime. 
The number of prisoners is not great, and the dozen or so 
death sentences passed have not so far been carried out ; the 
ultimate decision rests with General Qasim, who has a 
reputation for humanity, not for severity. Indeed, the blood 
spilt in the revolution has been extraordinarily little. Of 
the killings in the first hours of July 14th some at least were 
certainly not intended by the revolutionary leader and are 
officially regretted. 

When the various influences at work are surveyed as a 
whole, it seems undeniable that there is, somewhere, a com- 
munist nucleus which is directly active, unhindered by the 
authorities, and that Marxist views are widespread among 
the younger generation. Yet the desire of the majority who 
support and acclaim General Qasim is not for a Marxist state 
but for a state that will represent the Iraqi people more 
genuinely than the former regime did ; that will permit free 
elections to be held, will encourage the growth of trade 
unions, and will give more attention to the immediate needs 
of the masses than was done in the past. Certainly the 
revolutionary fervour has not yet worked itself out ; but if 
it is too soon to say definitely that Iraq is not going com- 
munist, it would certainly be very rash to assume that it is. 


Keeping Berlin Going 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


EARLY three of the six months have passed in the course 
N of which the western allies are invited to reconcile 
themselves to accepting the communist prescription for the 
future of Berlin. Notwithstanding their announced inten- 
tion of doing nothing of the sort, and the Berliners’ own 
unequivocal rejection on December 7th of Mr Khrushchev’s 
unsolicited gift of emancipation, many uncertainties remain. 
One of them is how strongly western public opinion would 
back a show of force should east German frontier officials 
try to hinder allied transports. The federal German govern- 
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ment would like more particularly to know how strongly 
west Germans feel that Berlin is worth making sacrifices 
for. Should they be hesitant—and probably many are— 
it is not for want of guidance. A swelling chorus of influen- 
tial official and unofficial voices intones: “ Who has Berlin, 
has Germany. Who has Germany, has Europe.” In a 
newly-published book about Berlin, Burgomaster Brandt, 
one of the joint authors, writes: 
In earlier years we used to speak of the “ free world’s shop 
window ” and of a “ lighthouse of democracy.” Our friends 
called Berlin an “ outpost,” a “ bulwark,” or a “ front-line 
city.” Of course there is still a good deal of validity in 
these terms today. But we have come increasingly to 
speak simply and positively of “the Berlin capital.” 
There are signs that the movement of all good men to the 
aid of Berlin, the capital, is slowly gathering political and 
economic momentum, Here and there, in the political 
field, there has even been something of a stampede. There 
was, for instance, a perceptible wince or two in the pro- 
visional Bonn capital last week when the Berlin capital 
announced, without warning, its robust plans for observing 
the tenth anniversary of the lifting of the blockade on 
May 8th—just under three weeks, that is, before the six 
months’ period fixed by the Russians for allied cogitation 
expires. If the Berlin Senate has its way, and everybody 
plays ball, Mr Truman and Lord Attlee, along with the 
allied politico-military brass of blockade days (Lucius Clay, 
Brian Robertson, Joe Koenig, Jean Ganeval, Geoffrey 
Bourne and General Frank Howley and all) will be taking 
part in a series of commemorative ceremonies, which, at that 
delicate moment, are bound to be considered highly pro- 
vocative east of the Brandenburg Gate. 


HETHER the Bundestag will persist in meeting in west 


Berlin in June for the purpose of electing a successor - 


to President Heuss remains to be seen. There can scarcely 
be any objection at present to the plans of the federal 
ministry for family and youth affairs to send altogether 
‘70,000 young west Germans to Berlin in the course of this 
year “in order to see for themselves the special political, 
economic, and cultural position and achievements of the 
capital of divided Germany.” In the meantime it is becom- 
ing increasingly fashionable to sport the Brandenburg Gate 
badge which the Indivisible Germany movement is urging 
everybody to wear as a token of sympathy for divided Berlin. 

Practical measures to ensure that the isolated west 
Berliners do not grow dispirited through diminishing 
opportunity to earn a square living are being co-ordinated 
mainly by the Federation of German Industries. Unemploy- 
ment in west Berlin has been constantly higher than in 
western Germany. Today roughly six per cent of west 
Berlin’s working population are without jobs ; and those 
responsible for the city’s morale are understandably anxious 
to prevent the figure rising. Some big west German firms 
have commissioned one of their senior staff to keep a look- 
out for chances to buy from Berlin. 

Several firms which already have branches there are pro- 
posing to develop them, partly with the help of public 
funds. Daimler-Benz are planning an extension of their 


engine-building plant at Berlin-Marienfelde, which should 
double the present strength of 1,500 workers, Siemens say 
they will be able to take on another 2,000 in consequence 
of an additional investment of 36 million marks in their 
Berlin operations. Osram, who produce in Munich these 
days as well as in Berlin, have decided to allot to Berlin 
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8 million of the 13.6 million marks they have earmarked for 
investment in 1958-59. Phoenix-Rheinrohr, steel tube 
makers in the Ruhr, have announced their intention of build- 
ing a factory at Berlin-Spandau for making lamp-posts and 
ships’ masts. An extension of capacity by some thirty per 
cent is also projected by Muratti, the only cigarette factory 
in Berlin that was operating before the war. 

These are all promises which the Federation of German 
Industries believes to be serious and valuable. Yet the 
Federation is not satisfied that expansion of existing under- 
takings, or launching of new ones, is the best way of tackling 
the problem. It believes that it is more important to keep 
the existing industrial wheels profitably turning. Of the 
approximately 5,500 firms in west Berlin, 38 employ more 
than a thousand persons ; 156 employ between 200 and a 
thousand. The remainder 5,300 in number, are compara- 
tively small undertakings, and it is these that most want 
assurance of support in the days ahead. Unluckily many 
of them are engaged in making clothes, leather articles, and 
precision instruments, industries that are going through a 
slack time in west Germany itself. The value of west 
Berlin’s industrial output in 1956 was estimated at DM 
6,600 million (approximately £500 million). West German 
buyers took DM 4,700 million, foreign countries (including 
Britain) DM 1,000 million, and local customers the 
remainder. Estimates of the additional orders required to 
maintain full employment vary from DM 600 million to 
DM 1,000 million. It should not be difficult to get these 
from one part or another of the western world if the western 
world means what it says about Berlin. Last year west 
German industry alone placed orders, including those in 
Berlin, worth altogether DM 200,000 million. 

It would be idle to speculate at the moment how far 
Berlin, and the generosity of its sympathisers, are going to 
be put to the test before the summer is out. For their part, 
the western allies are dutifully using their six months’ grace 
to build up west Berlin’s stocks, not only of fuel and food 
but also of the raw and semi-finished materials required to 
keep the factories and workshops going should supplies be 
interrupted. 


Korea’s Clouded Crystal Ball 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Koreans have already begun to fight their 1960 
T presidential elections. Despite his 84 years President 
Rhee proposes to stand for a fourth term. His opponent 
may be the present vice-president, Mr John Myun Chang. 
On Christmas Eve the ruling Liberals, occupying the main 
hall of the National Assembly while policemen detained the 
Opposition in the basement, rushed through 22 bills in a 
few hours. The opposition Democrats, of whom vice-presi- 
dent Chang is the titular head, are still protesting. A new 
security law threatens to gag the press and suppress the 
Opposition. City and town mayors and village heads will be 
appointed by the government instead of being elected. The 
president now has power to postpone the creation of an 
Upper House. He is also empowered to increase the number 
of Supreme Court judges from nine to fifteen. In October, 
President Rhee was given power to retain district court 
judges on the bench beyond their ten-year tenure, but with 
the right to dismiss them any time thereafter. Formerly the 
president had either to reinstate or dismiss judges, without 
leaving them in suspense, and was furthermore expected 
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to reinstate judges recommended by the Judges’ Council. 
In fact, the president has seen fit to dismiss judges 
unanimously recommended by the council for reinstatement. 
The Seoul district court judge and a Supreme Court judge 
have attacked these new powers as destroying the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. 

The political tensions that these drastic innovations have 
produced in Korea are being watched with apprehension 
by the Americans, who in the past four years have furnished 
the Republic with billions of dollars of aid, and who had 
hoped to make Korea a “ showcase of democracy ” under 
the very noses of the Communists. It is all the moré ironical 
that alleged new communist “ assassination plots,” and 
alleged “ infiltration ” of the opposition Democrats by com- 
munist agents from the North are the excuse given by the 
Liberals for their measures, though it is an excuse that few 
Koreans or Americans are prepared to accept at face value. 
The Americans have been further upset by President Rhee’s 
obvious annoyance and resentment at American press critic- 
isms of his actions. The president has in effect told the 
United States to mind its own business ; a good many 
Americans thought Korea was their business, in the sense 
that they feel responsible for democratic processes being 
preserved in the Republic, which owes its continued exist- 
ence predominantly to 30,000 American soldiers who died 
fighting there a few years ago. 





HE Americans had already been expressing some uneasi- 
Mae over the way in which the Korean government 
handled the aid funds. There existed considerable suspicion 
that supporters of the Liberal party were getting most of the 
government concessions, in return for kickbacks into the 
party funds. In addition, the Korean government has tended 
to turn a hard face towards private foreign capital. The 
excuse given is that any invitations extended to foreign 
investors would bring back the hated Japanese, but Ameri- 
can businessmen complain that they, too, are adversely 
affected by the government’s insistence on protecting Korean 
businesses from foreign competition. When President Rhee 
suddenly tightened the screws on his political Opposition, 
some Americans had already been speculating aloud about 
whether the Democrats would not prove to be a better bet 
from their point of view than the Liberals. 

The Democrats are now in a very awkward position. They 
feel that if they allow Mr Rhee to have his way with them, 
political democracy will effectively cease to exist in Korea. 
It is not inconceivable that some leading Democrats, like the 
vice-president, might find themselves sharing the fate of 
Mr Cho Bong-Am, the leader of the now banned Progressive 
party, who is at present in prison under sentence of death on 
a charge of working secretly with the North. At his first 
trial, Cho Bong-Am got only five years, but a second trial 
jacked this up to capital punishment. On the other hand, a 
frontal assault by the Democrats against the government 
might provoke a debacle that could benefit only the Com- 
munists, which is certainly the last thing the Democrats 
want to happen. The Democrats therefore have the delicate 
task of opposing Mr Rhee just enough to persuade him to 
retreat but not enough to precipitate a serious internal 
struggle. Some sort of compromise is possible, but the 
prospects are not very bright. The Liberals may find it 
expedient to make some display of flexibility, but their 
determination to win the 1960 elections appears inflexible, 
and it is anything but certain that they can win without 
resort to “ emergency ” powers, 
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In any event nearly all observers agree that a real struggle 
for power will ensue immediately President Rhee passes 
from the scene. Amid the anticipated political turmoil the 
classical pattern would then be for the army to step in. But 
President Rhee has already thought of this, and all the really 
strong military men appear to have been shipped out of the 
country as ambassadors, while the remainder seem to be 
too equally matched in a watchful balance of power for any 
one general to emerge as an accepted leader. Some observers, 
however, are inclined to believe that the general most likely 
to succeed is whoever the American military advisory group 
decides to back. It is, of course, too early to say who that 
would be, and the contingency may not even arise. But it 
is perhaps not without significance that the American 
military advisory group in Korea is at present being 
strengthened ; the period of duty in Korea is being extended 
from 13 to 24 months and officers and enlisted men are 
being allowed to have their wives and families with them. 
Housing projects are now under way in Seoul and other 
cities. When they are completed, there will be some 2,500 
American military dependants living in Korea. 

Before the Korean war, there were 1,600 American mili- 
tary dependants living in the country. The Koreans joke that 
while the Chinese in the north are withdrawing their troops, 
the American soldiers in the south are bringing in their 
wives. The Koreans may not be permitted to nullify the 
American war sacrifices even if they show a disposition to 
do so. But there are not likely to be any Koreans crying 
“Yankee, go home!” The Liberals can scarcely object 
to continued protection against the Communists ; the 
Democrats may be glad to be assured of protection against 
the Liberals. 


The Admirals’ Smalls 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


AST month the usual steady movement of population: 
into overgrown Melbourne was temporarily reversed 
when there began a wholesale migration of the Australian 
defence departments from that city to Canberra. In the 
days when the sheep station in the bush was being made 
ready for its role as the federal capital, the seat of the 
federal government was temporarily Melbourne ; but it is 
a quarter of a century since the other departments moved 
into Canberra, leaving the defence departments behind until 
accommodation could be built for them. 

It has been a most inconvenient separation, obliging 
ministers and officials to conduct delicate discussions by 
teleprinter and to make countless air journeys between 
Canberra and Melbourne. One might have thought, there- 
fore, that the present move would have been universally 
recognised as long overdue. Instead, it has been accom- 
panied by moans and groans and tears and jeers. The 
trouble is houses. Before the Commonwealth government 
can move its servants to Canberra it must first build them 
somewhere to live. All the controversy concerns the stan- 
dards to which it builds. 

Australians as a whole do not believe in Canberra. Most 
of them have never seen it, for all that it is becoming a 
tourist attraction. They regard it as a huge extravagance, 
a monument to the rivalry between Melbourne and Sydney, 
neither of which would allow the other to be the capital. 
They think of it as a place where Parkinson’s Law works 
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overtime, and where public servants, remote from reality, 
feather their nests when they are not reefing money off 
honest citizens and trying to impede them in their lawful 
pursuits. Any house that is built with their money for 
public servants is too good for them. And why, they ask, 
must the defence departments now join the party in the 
ivory tower ? : 

That is the reaction of a large part of the general public. 
A section of the population in Canberra is even more hostile. 
Married couples normally wait something under six months 
for a government. house, while the single may languish in 
government hostels for as long as ten years, paying in 
Nescafé the price of their celibacy. They are indignant 
that the defence personnel should be able to walk into 
specially built houses without having, so to speak, done 
their stint in purgatory. They are even more indignant 
because the most senior officers and officials of the defence 
departments are getting special houses, a little larger than 
the others and planned in recognition of the fact that they 
will have to do a good deal of entertaining. This causes 
ill-feeling, too, among officials of other departments who 
have got their government houses but have not rated a 
“special” one. And what is all this about senior officers 
having to entertain, they ask. Will cocktail parties save 
Australia from the yellow men or from a Russian nuclear 
submarine ? « 

The defence people take a different view. The ordinary 
houses built by the Department of the Interior are of only 
1,150 square feet superficial area, and resemble a local 
authority house in Britain except that they are rather smaller 
and built all on one floor. The VIP houses are of only 
1,700 square feet. In nearly all cases, therefore, the move 
from Melbourne means giving up a much larger house, 
selling some furniture, abandoning the mature garden— 
not to mention the friends, shops, theatre, concerts, sea 
bathing and lower prices to which Melburnians are accus- 
tomed. Those who are getting the ordinary houses are 
perhaps less discontented, oddly enough, than some of those 
who are getting special houses. They will pay a subsidised 
rent and will have the chance to buy on very favourable 
terms, and some of them have plans to build on a room or 
a “sleep-out” in due course. But some of the senior 
officers (who being itinerants cannot buy) and more particu- 
larly their wives, feel that the special houses are incom- 
patible with their age and station, and that it is hard, after 
years of service, still to be occupying a bijou residence. 
They tell you, wryly, that a certain ambassador has com- 
plained about the VIP houses built behind his embassy, and 
has erected a trellis to shut out his view of the admirals’ 
smalls. 

Here are two irreconcilable and personal points of view. 
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But some objective judgment is possible in the light of the 
future appearance of Canberra. The centre of the city 
shows, half developed, an impressive plan. The shaded 
boulevards and curving carriageways of Walter Burley 
Griffin, the Chicago architect who won an international 
competition for the city’s design, are now well established. 
The parks and gardens are beautiful, and some time in the 
next decade the River Molonglo will be dammed to produce 
an artificial lake, beside which a new Parliament House will 
stand, replacing the present temporary structure. (Sir 
William Holford, who recently refurbished Burley Griffin’s 
plan, thinks that there should also be a royal residence 
where the Queen would regularly stay.) But in the newest 
suburbs the tiny bungalows huddle ever more closely 
together, as the cost of taking electricity and water to them 
rises and as building costs still soar. When their gardens 
are mature they will look tolerable, for the red soil of 
Canberra is very fertile when well watered, and its pro- 
fusion of trees and flowering shrubs would make even a 
Nissen hut look enticing. But in their present nakedness 
they stand revealed as unsuited to the dignity of a national 
capital, and the dark blue beauty of the surrounding moun- 
tains merely emphasises the unworthy use that is being 
made of an incomparable site. 

What can be done? First, surely, a greater effort could 
be made to “sell” Canberra to the Australian public, so 
that it no longer grudges the money that is spent there. 
Australia needs new cities—Melbourne and Sydney are 
both too large, and either would be intolerable if it were 
also the seat of government. As for the charge of remote- 
ness, that is not so apt now, with the excellent internal 
air services—though Canberra is still too homogeneous a 
community. Secondly, a strenuous attempt should be made 
to bring down building costs, which are over three times 


_ as high as in Britain (where they are bad enough) ; the 


“special” house of 1,700 square feet costs £A8,o00. 
Some of the high cost is undoubtedly due to the haste and 
consequent overtime, with which these houses are built. 

Canberra is a fine place for the many New Australians 
who are here to build up some capital, but will it be a fine 
place for posterity ? 


Mr Zhivkov Explains 


R ZHIVKOV, the Bulgarian party boss, made a mam- 
M moth speech to his central committee on January 
15th ; four cays later he delivered it all over again to the 
National Assembly. His object was to enlighten party and 
people on what to expect as Bulgaria makes the “ great 
leap forward” in its economic development that he first 
proposed last November. The prospect is daunting. Mr 
Zhivkov envisages changes that if fully carried out will 
make Bulgaria a more exact model of Mr Khrushchev’s 
Soviet Russia than any other country of eastern Europe. 
He also makes proposals which smack of Chinese influence 
(although that influence is in fact ostentatiously ignored) 
and which could have a profound effect on family life ; 
various measures, such as the development of communal 
kitchens and nurseries, are to help women to get out of the 


_ home and into the factory, and are to assist them in over- 


coming “ the Philistine petty-bourgeois survivals about life 
and work” to which housewives apparently are particu- 
larly prone. 
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The most important part of Mr Zhivkov’s “ theses,” 
however, is a drastic administrative reform along the lines 
of the managerial revolution initiated by Mr Khrushchev 
in Russia two years ago. In future the economy is to be 
managed by local bodies from regional centres instead of 
by ministries. from the centre. Seven ministries in Sofia 
are being completely scrapped and the country is being 
divided into thirty new administrative units. The object 
is to do away with the “exaggerated swelling of the appa- 
ratus,” the “ departmentality,” red tape and “ passiveness ” 
in planning which Mr Zhivkov freely laments. It does not 
mean less actual control from the centre ; on the contrary, 
Mr Zhivkov is careful to emphasise that it will mean more. 
It means, too, that a large number of redundant civil 
servants (according to a Jugoslav journalist, 140,000) will 
have to be absorbed willy-nilly into industry ; but as there 
is already considerable unemployment, especially in the 
large towns, this may take some time. 

In the countryside important changes are also contem- 
plated ; their object is both to raise production and to 
reach a higher ideological level. Compulsory deliveries are 
abolished, but the obligation to supply the state with the 
necessary foodstuffs and industrial raw materials remains. 
The activities of the amalgamated collectives (their number 
has now been reduced from 3,450 to 625) are to be enlarged 

_—by taking over, for instance, local industry and the local 
trading network—and they are to make more efficient use 
of their members’ labour in winter as well as in summer. 
They are also to take over the Machine Tractor Stations— 
as was done in Russia just a year ago. Members are being 
encouraged “voluntarily” to renounce the rents that they 
are paid for the land they brought into the collective so 
that the “national ownership” of the land (as in Russia) 
can gradually supplant “co-operative ownership.” The 
payment of farm workers is also to be reorganised with the 
object of moving closer to the ultimate goal of eliminating 
all differences between rural and industrial labour. 

These changes are bound to produce at least temporary 
difficulties and dislocation. But they are designed to secure 
much greater production, both industrial and agricultural, 
and production targets have in fact already been drastically, 
and some might even think fantastically, stepped up ; agri- 
cultural output, for instance, is to be doubled this year— 
even though the production of some important crops 
actually dropped last year. Mr Zhivkov insists that this 
great leap forward in the country’s economic development 
must be made before it is possible to reach the goal of 
a substantial improvement in living standards. One can 
approve wholeheartedly of his goal while remaining uncon- 
vinced of the wisdom of his methods. 


Indian Business Becomes U 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDEPENDENCE int 1947 found India with a reasonable 
supply ofits own army officers and civil servants, 
dottors and. engineers; but its big business was still 
managed very largely by foreigners. Today, business, even 
when the capital is foreign, is being increasingly run by a 
cadre of professional Indian managers, a cadre mainly 
created by the initiative of British companies. 
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The growth of this cadre is shown very clearly by the 
annual census of employees of foreign controlled firms earn- 
ing £900 a year or more. Today half of all such jobs are 
held by Indians as against one in twelve in 1947 and one 
in four in 1951. The Indians in this group have increased 
from 504 to 6,704. Moreover, except for the occasional 
specialist artisarf, there are now virtually no foreigners 
earning less than {900 a year. 

Yet the reason why there are so many more Indians in 
management now is not because of any wholesale reduction 
of foreign employees but because foreign business here has 
expanded so much. There are still 5,625 foreign managers, 
only 192 less than in 1947—though 1,452 less than in 
1952, when expansion had already got under way, but many 
of today’s Indian managers were not yet trained, often not 
yet recruited. The percentage of Indians in the higher 
income brackets still drops off sharply ; foreigners hold only 
38 per cent of the £1,350-£1,800 posts, but 94 per cent of 
those over £4,500. This is partly because many Indians are 
still fairly new to business, but also partly because many 
foreigners are specialists who have to be tempted to come 
for a ‘short spell by a high salary (some of the best paid of 
all are the senior Russians at the Bhilai steel works), and 
even those who spend most of their lives in India have to 
be offered some premium for expatriation. The result is 
that, taking these groups as a whole, the foreigners still earn 
£15 million a year against the Indians’ £93 million. 


HESE twelve thousand Indians and foreigners (80 per 
T cent of whom are British), together run enterprises 
which represent a foreign investment of £400 million (also 
80 per cent British). It has doubled since independence. 
Nearly one-third of it has come from ploughed-back profits ; 
the rest has been new money, mainly coming from the 
great international engineering and chemical firms whose 
products range from oil refineries to bicycles, from explo- 
sives to dyestuffs. It is these new enterprises that have the 
largest percentages of Indian managers—about 75 per cent 
in rubber and chemicals and oil. ICI’s subsidiary has an 
Indian chairman, Hindustan Lever has three Indian direc- 
tors. In many joint ventures with Indian capital, the 
foreign partner, Raleighs or Tube Investments or Pilking- 
tons, for instance, is content with a minority of seats on the 
board. The proportion of senior Indians is much smaller 
in the older British businesses, which are expanding less 
rapidly or not at all, and which have to wait for their 
employees to retire to replace them with Indians because 
they cannot offer them posts somewhere else. In jute and 
tea Indian managers are still only one in four, though even 
here the new recruits are now mainly Indian. The tea 
plantations, for instance, normally take two Indians to one 
European ; their biggest difficulty is the dislike of many 
Indian wives for the loneliness of plantation life. 

Behind these figures lies a quiet social revolution. Before 
the war Indians of good education and family hardly ever 
thought of a career in business. They gravitated automatic- 
ally to government service or the professions. Business was 
for the less well-bred “ banias ” or for Britons. Today busi- 
ness itself has become a profession, absorbing numbers com- 
parable with those who go into the armed forces and much 
bigger than those in the administrative service. For the 
first time, therefore, there is spreading among the educated, 
who in India make policy, an inside knowledge of the 
problems, the techniques and the outlook of business. 
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of WHITE HORSE SCOTCH WHISKY 
Maximum prices: Bottles 37/6, 4-Bottles 19/6, 4-Bottles 10/-, Miniature Bottles 3/10 
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ROPERLY drilled, unit trusts are a useful platoon 
P in the brigade of savers. Members of the move- 
ment itself and some Tory MPs would like to 

see them grow into the shock battalions of a property- 
owning democracy. Why, they ask, should this country 
now lag behind Germany, Australia and the United 
States ? A fresh wave of interest in popular investment, 
redoubled efforts by existing unit trusts, the formation 
of three new ones backed by the prestige of merchant 
banks, and a boom in industrial equities have lately 
revitalised the movement. The Government looks with 
favour on this new growth. But at the same time that 
some people are pressing the Government to make con- 
cessions so that unit trusts can become more accessible 
and more attractive to the small investor, other people 
are asking for further safeguards to protect him. The 
President of the Board of Trade has said that he is ready 


“to consider any recommendation, either from unit: 


trusts or from the public, for the improvement of legis- 
lation,” but many people will agree with him that 
present legislation affords “adequate safeguards.” 

The Board of Trade was given wide powers of regula- 
tion over the unit trusts by the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act in 1939. Major scandals in the move- 
ment are impossible, if only because trustees hold the 
investments and issue units against them. There are 
arguments about management costs and about methods 
of organisation which are important, but these hardly 
justify a crusade based on the contention that the legis- 
lation is out of date and badly needs revising. The 
emphasis ought to be more on what can be done to 
encourage the unit trusts to invest well and economic- 
ally and less on grandmotherly amendments to the 
regulations under which they operate. 

At the moment, the unit trust movement is a compact 
body of about fifty trusts run by less than a dozen 
groups. The swift advance of the last six months has 
carried the savings for which it is responsible to about 
£100 million. In 1939 there were nearly one hundred 
trusts with portfolios worth about £80 million. What 
has happened since the war hardly represents an 
astounding achievement, but it has to be remembered 


Unit Trusts ? 


that for most of the time the trusts were cramped by 
controls by the Capital Issues Committee based on the 
absurd idea that the raising of capital for financial pur- 
poses was wrong. All unit trusts are governed by strict 
Board of Trade regulations on management charges and 
the calculation of buying and selling prices and yields, 
and by general provisions about trustees, advertising 
and disclosure of management accounts.. The regula- 
tions do indeed leave unit trust managers some latitude, 
particularly in their stock dealing operations ; they have 
never attempted to resolve the argument between the 
merits of the “cash fund” and “ appropriation ” type 
trusts, which was first brought out into the open in one 
of the several prewar surveys of the movement by The 


' Economist.* The accompanying table sets out the main 


particulars of some of the important trusts. 


T HERE is certainly room for differing opinions on one 
recent development in the unit trust movement. 
This is the making of a block issue, on the lines of a 
public issue, as distinct from offering units on tap. It 
is argued that this new method of block issue 
can in some circumstances upset the equitable balance 
that the managers should preserve between new unit 
holders and existing holders. Other questions are at 
least as important. One is concerned with the way in 
which managers repurchase their units. Only three 
trusts are quoted on the stock exchange ; in other cases 
the cash value of the units can be realised only by 
surrendering them to the trust managers. * They then 
have an alternative. They can hold them for resale ; or 
they. can unwind the units they hold by selling the 
equivalent underlying securities and cancelling the 
units.- If the managers hold—that is, if. they job in 
their own units—they save the cost of unwinding them 
and the.cost of creating new units when the public 
again comes in to buy. So it is sensible and economical 
that managers should act as jobbers in their units, and 
it is not necessarily objectionable that occasionally their 


* The Economist, April 17, 1937 
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book as principals in this jobbing function may be sub- 
stantial. Sellers get a better price so long as the trust 
is not being unwound. But there is nothing-in the Board 
of Trade regulations to stop them from accepting a 
price lower than the realisation value when a trust is 
being unwound. Units cannot be sold above the maxi- 
mum pricé calculated by the Board of Trade formula, 
but managers can offer to repurchase units below the 
minimum price which a unitholder is entitled to 
demand. A small revision of the regulations prohibiting 
the repurchase of units below the Board of Trade price 
would enable the prospective seller, without further 
inquiry, to obtain full value for his units. This point 


SOME UNIT TRUSTS 


Cashor initial Semi- Man- Man- 


Appro- charge annual ager’s ager’s Yield 
priation charge bid selling 
% %t price price % 
AEG : 
Orthodox ...... Cc 6'2t 36 Wi 11/10 4-85 
Allied Investors : 
it. ind. ist.... A 3t \y 16/0', _ 17/1, 5-56 
Brit. Ind. 2nd A 3t "4 14/1 15/1 6-00 
Bank insurance 
FUR diwcsccsavs Be 2 he 12/14. 12/10'. 3-59 
Scotbits ........ A ay Wy 15/4. 16/3xd 3-72 
MandG: 
General Fund Cc 2 3, 8/13, 8/7xd 4-71 
Second ral Cc 2 3g 6/4'4 = 6/T'4and 4-55 
National : 
Domestic 2nd A 2 \, 10/4, H/T, 4-71 
New Trusts : 
WOE wacleedesss Cc 3gt y 10/1'. 10/5, 4-00 
CHOC vicsvccccs Cc But \ 9/11 = 10/3", 3-89 
Shield 5.5. 255 Cc 5t Ing an 10/- 4-00 
Unicorn ........ Cc 5t 316 12/11 = 13/6", 4-20 


¢ Including commission. + Based on value of trust. 


apart straight forward jobbing in the units can be bene-* 


ficial to unit-holders, and managers who quote close 
prices in their units are entitled to a reasonable jobbing 
ee turn ” 


HE argument between “cash fund” and “ appro- 
priation ” trusts involves the question of whether 
managers should be at risk (and therefore interested as 
principals and not merely acting as agents) both in the 
creation of units for sale and in the appropriation of 
securities into the trust. In the “ appropriation ” type 
of trust it is possible—and for some securities with a 
difficult market it may be expedient—for the managers 
to buy securities on their own account and appropriate 
them into the trust later at a different price. That fact 
can expose them to the question whether they are acting 
solely as agents for the unitholders, or whether in some 
degree they are acting as principals in their own interest. 
The cash fund type of trust in which the managers act 
solely as agents is not on such equivocal ground. It is 
the type that has been chosen by all the recently formed 
trusts. © 
This twenty-year-old argument about agents and 
principals is still a matter of dispute between individual 
unit trusts. Most of them, however, would agree that at 
feast three tax modifications would be welcome. The 
first is that costs of management should be chargeable 
against gross income, as they are for investment trust 
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companies, and not, as now, found out of net income. 
This tax point has led some trusts to deduct them from 
the capital of the fund; which is not satisfactory. The 
second is a plea for the abolition or reduction of the 
transfer stamp duty ; there are lower rates of stamp duty 
already for transactions in small property and something 
for the genuine small investor is sought. (The unit trusts 
presumably would not demur from the general proposi- 
tion that a 2 per cent duty on investment transactions is 
an outrage anyway). The third is that the unit trusts 
should be able to regain the tax already deducted at the 
standard rate from the dividends they receive and then 
make their own distributions gross, leaving the Inland 
Revenue to settle with each unitholder for any tax that 
is due. That might help to make unit trusts more 
popular among those who pay less than the standard 
rate of tax. But most unitholders seem to fall into the 
ranks of the lower middle-class and pay at least some 
tax ; the Inland Revenue would take some convincing 
that such a concession, involving a further breach in 
the principle of tax deduction at source, is necessary. 


Tax changes would help. So would a relaxation of 
the limits for managemént charges. The maximum 
charge now allowed for new unit trusts, based on the 
market value of the fund, is 13} per cent over twenty 
years, of which the initial loading charge is normally 
restricted to 5 per cent. _ If those managers that receive 
income from supplementary sources, not always 
apparent to unitholders, are to forgo it, the question 
will arise of the adequacy of the remuneration currently 
allowed to managers. The quality of the trusts’ manage- 
ment is as important as their growth and it is worth 
paying for. Superficially, the idea of raising the limit is 
attractive, for the trusts could then sell their units much 
more vigorously. Competition between the trusts would 
presumably keep charges down; many managers 
already take less than the permitted maximum. It 
ought to be possible to avoid ambiguity about the pay- 
ment of dealing commissions. In fact, the purchaser 
pays directly or indirectly and what he pays and to 
whom should always be evident. 


The aim of the government’s regulations should be 
to guide the movement, not to truss it. From the gov- 
ernment, the unit trusts can reasonably seek the privi- 
leges already enjoyed by other small savings media. 
Beyond that, they should not expect concessions which 
cannot be extended to other forms of investment. The 
unit trust movement itself must sell the idea of expert 
management and the spreading of risks to the public. 
The trusts that give investors confidence will be those 
who take investors into their confidence, whether they 
operate as cash funds or by the appropriation method. 
Among the unit trusts themselves there has always been 
keen argument on this and other points of method. But 
that is no reason why an association of unit trust 
managers should not do good work in widening the 
movement’s future service to the small investor. It 
might be preferable to a revised code of regulations 
imposed by the government. 
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BOUT two million people went abroad last year for 
their holidays, spending some {50 a head on 
fares and hotel bills alone. About a million and 

a half booked their holidays through travel. agents. 
In a few cases they were disappointed, when the 
agent went bankrupt or misappropriated at the local 
casino funds intended for hotel bills ; but the great 
majority of the agencies’ customers appear to have been 
satisfied. They are now spending winter evenings poring 
over sunlit travel brochures and their lunch hours 
queueing at the agencies’ desks. By March, as things go 
today, most of the hectic business of booking holidays 
will be over, with dates fixed and deposits paid. If in 
April or May illness, shortage of cash or a change of 
plan cause the Joneses to cancel their August holiday 
the agency will find it hard to fill their vacated seats 
and hotel rooms ; the Smiths and Browns who were 
on its waiting list will by that time have made other 
arrangements. 

The business of retailing travel has grown and altered 
a lot since the war. The backbone of a travel agent’s 
trade remains much what it was when Thomas Cook 
hired his first excursion train nearly 120 years ago ; it 
is his ability to get discounts from carriers on big book- 
ings. But the airlines, with their rigidly controlled inter- 
national fares, have introduced a new element. For- 
bidden to cut fares to the public without, prior interna- 
tional agreement, the airlines have worked out any 
number of devices for cutting the prices charged to the 
travel agent. These cuts often have no connection at all 
with bulk bookings ; they really amount to a “ Dutch 
auction ” to sell spare seats. 

The astonishing proliferation of small travel agencies 
in recent years is due in part to the concessions that they 
can get from airlines, both the international operators 
and the small charter companies. There are about 450 
travel agencies (using the term in its strict sense) in 
Britain. These businesses, which have 800 offices in the 
country as a whole, sell tickets of all kinds as well as 
packaged holidays, taking a straight commission of 7 to 


7: per cent from the airlines, railways and shipping — 


companies that deal through them. They are open all 
the year round, with permanent staff and the usual office 
overheads. The biggest of them all is Cooks, with 2,000 
people working in its Berkeley Street office alone and a 
total payroll of 12,000. About four-fifths of Cook’s 
business consists of the routine sale of tickets and book- 
ing of hotels, and only one-fifth is made up of packaged 
holidays. But the profits on retailing holidays are much 
greater than those on the straight sale of tickets. 

At the other end of the scale are perhaps 1,000 busi- 
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Packaged Holidays 


New concessions in air fares to travel agents will 
encourage the packaged holiday 


nesses that can hardly be described as travel agents 
because they do not do the whole of a normal travel 
agent’s business. The trade calls them “tour opera- 
tors,” and the public knows them as retailers of 
packaged holidays, many of them at bargain prices. 
They do not run a normal ticket agency. Some of them 
close down entirely during slack periods or keep only 
a skeleton staff. They incur the minimum of overheads 
and wages and they offer much cheaper holidays, if a 
more restricted choice, than their larger competitors. It 
needs little more capital to start such a business than is 
necessary to pay for a few advertisements in the week- 
end papers at this time of year and perhaps also to rent 
a doll-sized office. Bookings, as they come in, automatic- 
ally provide working capital. In this particular business, 
size brings no economies of scale. The bigger travel 
agents maintain that these small businesses skim much 
of the cream off the lucrative holiday market: but their 
customers seem well satisfied. 

The airlines are partly responsible for this, because 
they have turned holiday travel by air into a closed shop. 
Any group of 15 people can go to British Railways and 
buy a special party ticket, and the bigger the party, the 
cheaper the rate they are offered. Any school teacher 
can fill in his holidays taking parties of children abroad 
for two weeks at a time, and the railways, the shipping 
companies and the hotels will be prepared to make a 


_ Special price for him. The airlines will not do so to 


anything like the same extent. 


IRCRAFT can be chartered for single flights by any- 
one able to pay for them, but the public cannot buy 
tickets on flights run at cut prices. The airlines have an 
agreement under which they can sell special holiday 
tickets: the return ticket costs only 25 per cent more 
than the normal single fare. But the only way that the 
public can take advantage of these tickets is to go to a 
travel agent and buy a packaged holiday, usually consist- 
ing of two weeks or ten days (the poor man’s fortnight) 
for an all-in charge that includes air ticket and hotel bill. 
The airlines make only one stipulation, that the total 
charge shall be at least as much as the price of a normal 
return air ticket to the place concerned. 

British airlines can make further cuts if they 
choose. They can go to the Government-appointed 
Air Transport Advisory Committee and apply each 
season for a licence to operate “inclusive tour” 
services ; the ATAC in its turn advises the Minister of 
Transport whether to grant a licence or not. It is 
granted on precisely the same terms as those agreed by 
the international airlines, that tickets on the flights are 
not sold direct to the public but only through a travel 
agent. Holiday air traffic of this kind has been the main- 
stay of some of the small independent airlines. British 
European Airways gets only about 15 per cent of its 
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revenue in this way but this summer it intends to make 
a direct frontal attack on the holiday market. 

In such an “ inclusive tour,” the aircraft is technically 
considered to be on charter to the travel agent organis- 
ing the holidays. No other passengers can be carried, 
and if bookings fall below expectations, the travel 
agent has still to pay for all the seats on the flight 
and can stand to lose substantial sums. One medium- 
sized travel agent lost £4,000 last year on two tours 
that sold badly. The price at which the packaged holiday 
is sold depends largely on the travel agent’s own 
estimate of the number of bookings over the season. 
The higher load factor on each flight for which he is 
financially at risk, the lower his price can be. 

The bombshell that BEA has sprung on the travel 
market is an offer to match these low charter rates but 
for individual seats on normal scheduled flights. It is 
offering cut-price fares, substantially below even the 
usual “ inclusive tour ” concession, to travel agents that 
want to book customers to 15 different holiday routes. 
BEA is stipulating two conditions : that these cheap 
fares are sold only as part of a packaged holiday, and 
that the flights are made during the middle of the week 
or on the night services. The price cuts range from half 
to less than half the normal return fare, the biggest con- 
cessions being offered at night. They double the usual 
discount of 163 per cent offered to travel agents on 
holiday tickets, 

Those agents who have stayed out of the air charter 
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business because they felt it introduced an element of 
unreliability and so might affect their reputations are 
frankly delighted at this new arrangement. They will 
now be able to book holiday makers on normal 
scheduled services at bargain prices that compare for the 
first time with those offered by the enterprising small 
man round the corner. 

Although air travel has added as much as £20 a head 
to the cost of a packaged holiday, from a third to a half 
of the customers of travel agents choose to fly in prefer- 
ence to the overland journey. They do this partly to 
get an extra day’s holiday, partly to avoid the rigours of 
second class rail travel on the Continent. The new BEA 
tariff, especially on night flights, narrows the gap 
between air and surface travel to a relatively insignifi- 
cant difference of a few pounds. This is a perfectly 
sensible device to boost traffic on slack, off-peak services. 
But the travel agent does not enter into any kind of 
charter arrangement with BEA. Nor does he incur any 
financial liability, as he does in the usual type of inclu- 
sive tour. He simply books passengers at these special 
rates as they come in. Thus it will be possible for two 
people to fly side by side in the same aircraft, getting 
the same service, but one having paid more than twice 
as much for his seat as the other. From BEA’s stand- 
point, this is a much better arrangement than leaving 
the second seat empty. But some ordinary air passengers 
will think it strange that this way of getting fares down 
involves such a manipulation of IATA’s cats-cradle. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Gilts in Good Heart 


ANK rate is still unchanged at 4 per cent but persisting 
B hopes that it will soon be reduced, the putting of CIC 
into cold storage and the good gain in dollars shown by 
the reserves kept all sections of the stock market in good 
heart this week. Industrial equities remained firm and The 
Economist indicator rose from 245.0 to 248.3. But interest 
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is now centred more firmly on the gilt-edged market. The 


’ government broker is still finding a fair amount of custom, 


especially for the Funding 54’s 1982-84 ; but his supplies 
are not exhausted. The authorities are clearly exerting less 
pressure on prices than in the days of vigorous funding of 
1958 ; but prices have not run away and the authorities’ 
continued restraint is shown by the yield differential offered 
by the 1982-84 stock over issues of comparable life. If the 
authorities are still anxious to stimulate the economy, they 
may do more to pump in liquidity. That could mean a 
further deceleration of funding ; it could mean 
that as stocks on tap in official portfolios run out, 
there may be no hurry to replace them. 

Feb. 2, The strength of the gilt-edged market offers 
19 an attractive prospect for the £15 million issue 
by Esso Petroleum of a 54 per cent debenture 
(1979-83) at 98. The terms are slightly 
finer than those on the English Electric issue 
of a 54 per cent stock (1979-84) offered at 97 
and the Esso stock gives a running yield of 
£5 12s. 2d. per cent and a redemption yield to 
1983 of £5 13s. per ‘cent. But the English 
Electric stock is now quoted at 2 premium and 
stagging of the Esso issue and a premium on it 
when dealings begin are probable. 
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COTTON INDUSTRY 
Yarn Prices Fall 


nN Manchester this week many yarn salesmen have had 

the novel experience of selling in a free market. With 
the ending of the minimum price schemes for single and 
doubled yarn salesmen have had to negotiate on price as 
well as on quantities. A fair amount of business has been 
done, though not as much, evidently, as many salesmen 
expected in view of the lack of business before. Prices have 
fallen by between 5 and 73 per cent, with the biggest reduc- 
tions generally in the finer yarns, which is the most dis- 
tressed section of the trade. The initiative in cutting prices 
seems to have come from the small mills, and the big 
combines, who account for only about 40 per cent of the 
total spindleage, have been obliged to follow. But there is 
a good deal of variation, even among mills within a combine, 
depending on the trading circumstances of particular mills 
and their customers. As competition among weavers is keen 
it is taken for granted that cloth prices will reflect the fall 
in yarn. A reduction of 2d. a Ib on one type of single yarn 
formerly selling for about 48d. a Ib, is equivalent to 3d. a 
yard on a cloth weighing 4 ounces a yard. It is impossible 
to guess when yarn prices will stabilise, and at what level. 
Some merchant convertors are confident that they will be 
able to sell more cloth abroad, and believe that Lancashire 
weavers may win back some business from merchants who 
have been buying cloth from Hongkong. 

The government, whose sympathy for Lancashire indus- 
try may be somewhat greater now that the yarn spinners’ 
scheme has been abrogated, has again repeated its willing- 
ness to help the industry. After the Prime Minister told the 
Commons that he would be making a statement shortly 
about the reorganisation of the industry, Mr John Rogers, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, said in a 
written answer that the Cotton Board would be making a 
report on the reorganisation of the various sections of the 
industry. The Government, he said, was anxious to discuss 
the proposals as soon as they became available and to hear 
whether direct government help was asked for. It certainly 
will be asked for, and hope of obtaining compensation from 
aredundancy scheme is encouraging many mills to postpone 
a closure that they know to be inevitable. 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


Dead but Embalmed 


ERSONS or firms in the United Kingdom need no longer 
P apply to the Capital Issues Committee to borrow 
money. The only remaining official control of domestic 
issues is over redeemable bonus issues, which the Treasury 
itself is continuing to scrutinise to check tax avoidance. 
Local authorities and other trustee borrowers are still sub- 
ject to sanction of the Bank of England of the terms and 
timing of issues over £50,000 ; and the Bank’s agreement 
is also needed: on the timing of industrial issues over {£1 
million. But these arrangements are designed to secure 
orderly marketing ; they are not restrictive. 

So after two decades the heavy hand of CIC is lifted 
from the British economy. There is every cause for 
rejoicing. The control was irksome, haphazard, and there- 
fore inefficient. If anyone did want to control the private 
investment in Britain, this was not the way to do it ; if they 
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did not what was CIC’s job? That has been the contra- 
diction of CIC in these past eight years of Tory govern- 
ment. Even now it is not clear that the lesson has been 
learned. The authorities see the freeing as a relaxation in 
line with other official measures to stimulate economic 
activity ; not as a clean cut. Is the corollary that the control 
will return when the economy is again in need of restraint? 
Certainly that could be the deduction from the form of 
the relaxation. In the worst bureaucratic manner, the 
relaxation is wholly discretionary. The Control of Borrow- 
ing Order, which underlies the whole structure, is 
unamended. Borrowers could be obliged to queue up at 
CIC again without the Treasury having to waive a statutory 
instrument. Most ominously of all, perhaps, the CIC itself 
remains in being. The functions of Lord Kennet and his 
colleagues are now reduced to one—to vet applications by 
overseas borrowers. It is difficult to believe that this power 
would not have been handed over to the Treasury or the 
exchange control if someone had not been reluctant to see 
the committee disappear. 

The practical results of the relaxation are likely to be few. 
Since July the CIC has been instructed to be more liberal. 
But one incomprehensible decision has been advertised to 
the world—the blocking of a rights issue by the Midland 
Bank. Presumably this will now go forward—and 
presumably other banks will follow. Investors have been 
quick to appreciate this, and on Thursday bank shares 
moved up sharply. 


CONVERTIBILITY 


Sterling Pulls in the Gold 


HE external reserves shown by the Exchange Equalisa- 
“Lam Account rose by $42 million, or £15 million, during 
January, to $3,111 million (£1,111 million). Since {£30 


_ million in gold had to be paid in the final settlement of the 


European Payments Union to meet the heavy deficit in the 
pre-convertibility weeks of December, this is a highly satis- 
factory result. It was to be expected that the special opera- 
tions of the French authorities and the speculative selling 
of sterling in Zurich in anticipation of the Christmas cur- 


RISING RESERVES 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
$ million 
1957 :— 
SE Gevdxienctees +141 +243 2,093 
November ........... + 7) + 72 2,185 
December ...........+ 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
ee + 166 +131 2,404 
BONY cs iecceceesc +206 +135 2,539 
SRR carickcutccecess +148 +231 2,770 
Mae Chi ci vscécéises +137 +144 2,914 
PU sebeadectiedaqscie + 88 +125 3,039 
BD og éadstccccceeds + 17 + 37 3,076 
Wins a diidens veces + 2 + 8 3,084 
MD bi edkes ccedee + 48 + 5 3,089 
September........... + 2) + 3l 3,120 
CM i iiss ci've cdice + 57 + 54 3,174 
ee +.55 + 41 3,215 
ONE. kc cscceces — 23 — 146 3,069 
1959 :— 
WPS. cc cste $ mn +126 + 42 3,001 
| Peperre £ mn 46 + 15 iit 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-import Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts of 
US aid and for special payments, including $196 million in December on 
North American debt. December figures slightly distorted by inclusion 
for first time of non-dollar currencies now convertible. 
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rency changes would have a favourable backwash in January. 
The authorities knew, too, that they were taking the con- 
vertibility plunge at the season when commercial demand 
for sterling is at or near its peak, and that the London money 
market still offers a significant margin above rates on the 
Continent. Convertibility has certainly encouraged the 
inflow of money—and much of it now comes uncovered, 
exerting its full impact on the official reserves. 

Another important inflow on capital account has come 
from the Reynolds Metals purchases of British Aluminium 
shares. These involved total sterling outlays of about £10 
million. Part of this was obtained through the security 
sterling market but the buying quickly mopped up the sup- 
plies of this type of sterling, and lifted its rate near parity 
with the official rate. The balance had to be satisfied by 
purchases in the market for convertible external account 
sterling. The reserve probably benefited to the extent of 
about £5 million through this one operation. No dollar 
transfers took place last month in connection with the 
Massey Ferguson/Perkins deal but this together with the 
sale of the American subsidiary of Linen Thread should have 
a beneficial effect on the reserves in the near future. 

Allowing for the special influences, the initial experience 
of convertibility in Europe is good. If the figures for 
December and January are taken together, and the special 
debt payments excluded, Britain shows a true dollar surplus 
for the two months of just over $100 million—much the 
‘same rate of increase as in October-November. London, 
unlike Brussels, and to some extent also, Frankfurt, has not 
been hit by the repatriation of funds to Paris, which has 
reached the considerable total of $400 million. 


From EPU to EMA 


HE Treasury statement again embraces “ gold and con- 
i seal currencies,” including the West European 
currencies that have lately been freed (though formally these 
currencies, like sterling, are not de jure convertible). All 
but a small portion of the reserves are in gold and dollars. 
No mention is made in the return of any currencies that may 
be brought into the new multilateral clearing of the Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement, which has replaced EPU. 
Britain, not surprisingly, appears to have made no use of the 


clearing in January. It is likely that EMA will be used for 


clearing only in abnormal circumstances, since the terms of 
its settlements are at the extremes of the notified exchange 
margins that are most unfavourable to the central bank 
taking the initiative in using the clearing. Unless those 
margins or the parities are changed during a settlement 
period, better terms will be available in the open market. 

Details have now been worked out on the liquidation of 
the European Payments Union. Britain has incurred 
bilateral debts of $466 million ; but it has bilateral claims 
(mainly against France) of $88 million ; and it is able to 
offset, under the existing agreements, some $146 million of 
its debts against postwar debts owed to Britain by Getmany, 
the Netherlands and Austria. All but $82 million of the 
gross debt is covered by the existing funding agreements, 
under which Britain pays about $3 million a month in total ; 


and since no account has been taken up to now of Britain’s . 


EPU claims, the net effect of the EPU liquidation is not 
expected to involve any net increase in Britain’s commit- 
ments. 

The’ residual assets of EPU have now been disbursed. 
Under the EMA agreement, $113 million has been trans- 
ferred to the European Fund ; and a further $1234 million is 
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being held in suspense to be paid into the Fund dollar 
for dollar as subscriptions of member countries rise above 
$148 million. The remaining $167 million of gold and 
dollars held by EPU has been distributed to creditors— 
mainly Germany, which has received $130 million. Under 
the EMA arrangements EPU is to provide a total of $272 
million (including claims on Norway and Turkey) to the 
European Fund and member countries $328 million. But 
the scale of members’ subscriptions is now under review, 
and for the time being the European Fund is working with 
$113 million. This is sufficient to provide the “ float ” for 
any multilateral settlements that take place ; an addition to 
its resources will become urgent only when the Fund receives 
the first requests for short term (up to two year) advances 
to countries in payments difficulties. 


COAL 


Stocks Level Off 


N about the middle of December total coal stocks in 
Britain stopped rising, at something over 384 million 
tons, and by January 17th they had come down to 35} 
million tons. This brought no financial relief to the 
National Coal Board since the whole fall has been in the 
distributed stocks of coal in merchants’ and cunsumers’ 
hands. The unsold stocks at collieries and opencast sites 
still total nearly 19} million tons, the vast amount of coal 
on the ground in Britain has not prevented local shortages 
of certain kinds of coal for householders during recent cold 
weather. Nevertheless, there are few signs that the “ stock 
turn” in coal held by the industry’s customers is sharper 
than usual ; and it would take many weeks of very bad 
weather to make any real impression on the Board’s moun- 
tains of coal. 

While the Coal Board talks sagely about much greater 
efforts on the marketing side, little new policy has as yet 
emerged. One of the leading coal distributors, Charring- 
tons, has begun offering “ branded ” house coal and smoke- 
less fuel in paper bags, at a slightly higher price for the 
convenience. Neither the Coal Board nor any British sup- 
plier has yet offered coal in metal containers from which 
it can be tipped straight into the stove or fire, as the 
French Charbonnages are doing. It is clear that solid 


~ fuels can no longer maintain their domestic market on price 


alone, because growing affluence ‘among average house- 
holders is making them ready to pay a premium for cleanli- 
ness. Further development of the packaging of coal and 
coke to the bag small enough to put on to the fire without 
opening it at all—seems advisable. 

On balance, the Coal Board may have welcomed last 
week’s Government decision to cease offering loans at 
preferential rates to industrialists for the purpose of putting 
in fuel saving equipment. Any kind of fuel saving equip- 
ment usually saves coal—though it is only fair to say that 
the Coal Board is a heavy contributor to the funds of the 
National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service. But in recent 
years this special financial assistance to investment in fuel 
saving ¢quipment—which was supplemented by investment 
allowances for which other capital investment does not 
qualify—may well have tipped the balance in the decisions 
of quite a large number of industrialists to switch over to 
oil. Switching over, in the national picture, must very often 
have increased fuel efficiency and saved the consumer 
money. But it is a kind of improvement about which nobody 
could expect the Coal Board to be too enthusiastic. 
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british Banking 


in <4s10a 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 


centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, - Tar ~ 

























South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those ee TRUCIAL pera (& 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking die HAOHRAMAUT tm * tere <a ers 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long SPN we  eete Re ot 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. Ao . EE | kay hy Ry 


In London an effective credit information service ae) 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to ~ RS Ty “Ea 
. . : Be 
merchants and marifacturers seeking new business “orcs Aen 
‘ ° . 3 : ne is 
connexions in Asian markets. INDONESIA 


or 


THE CHARTERED BANK ~~ = 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


——_—munmns Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 





completely new 


with a flawless cent er 
sporting pedigree _ rs 









Price £714.0.0 plus 
£358.7.0 purchase tax, 
Duotone Colours ertra, 






The M.G. Magnette Mark ITI is today’s concept of safety fast motoring, the sports 
saloon with the spacious air and the continental line. It provides full panoramic 
vision, generous extra luggage space and a host of luxury refinements. Standard 


equipment includes heater and demister, windscreen washers, and real leather 


upholstery. And with sweeping advances in design have come further improvements M A R K i i i 
in performance .. . faster cruising, greater economy. Here is luxurious high HPepeg Foor, 
performance motoring at a remarkably modest cost. , 
planned to bring out the expert in you 


Bote Months’ Warranty and THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
test comprahdelnae ti Sn London Showrooms; Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly; Londan, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 153 
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How many chairmen at this table ? 


Apart from the Captain himself, at least one of the 
other gentlemen at this table usually turns out to 
be a Chairman. Counting nearby tables, the score 
would be much higher. For this is the P & O First 
Class Service to Australia. Here, in one of the 
mighty ships of the P& O fleet the British business- 
man with his eye on Australia or the East, 
encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you’re 
visiting. They’ll give you the lie of the land you’re 
visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 
do more constructive work in four weeks at sea 
than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it 
pays to travel all or part way by P & O First Class 
Service to Australia (or the Far East). Special 
seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are _avail- 
able. Ask someone to check now with your Travel 
Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., 
S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 4444 or 122 Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 8000. 


First Class to Australia is an investment 
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STEEL 


Scrap to Spare 


XPORTS of ordinary grades of steel scrap under open 
E general licence, which were originally permitted for 
a two-month period that came to an end this week, can 
continue until March 7th under an extension granted by 
the Board of Trade last week. These exports, which have 
been prohibited for years, were permitted under licence from 
August last year, and since the beginning of December have 
been free—reflecting primarily the softening of demand 
from the steel industry during its recession. Last year the 
industry cut its consumption of scrap by about the same 
proportion as its output fell, but its “internal arisings ” 
hardly fell at all, mainly because consumers were placing 
smaller individual orders for finished steel and being more 
exacting in their requirements. 

Accordingly, the industry cut its imports of scrap very 
heavily indeed—from about 670,000 tons in 1957 to not 
much more than 70,000 tons last year. Then it reduced its 
buying from scrap merchants in Britain—from 5,340,000 
tons in 1957 to 4,370,000 tons last year. By the middle of 
last year merchants’ stocks of scrap were exceptionally high. 
Since August the merchants appear to have exported perhaps 
350,000 tons of scrap ; with world demand for steel-making 


materials generally depressed, they are getting about {11a . 


ton for it, roughly the same as the agreed British price. 


AIR NAVIGATION 


Argument at Montreal 


BITTER argument that began in Geneva last year will 
be revived in Montreal next week. What form of air 
navigation aids should be used by aircraft flying in Europe 
and the Mediterranean area ? The majority of representa- 
tives at a meeting of.the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation last year wanted to continue with various 
versions of the existing radio beacons, a system known as 
VOR which originated in America and has gradually become 
the most commonly used international navigation aid. 
Britain’s Ministry of Transport, which operates an air traffic 
control network that many airlines consider the finest in the 
world, said flatly that its experts considered VOR was obso- 
lescent, if not already obsolete. It wanted the meeting at 
least to leave the door open for the introduction of the 
British Decca system already used by BEA and Silver City 
Airways, and adopted a week or so ago by BOAC. The meet- 
ing failed to agree, and the question of navigation aids was 
held over to talks that open in Montreal on Tuesday. 
During the intervening months the Ministry has been 
attempting to win over airlines and air traffic controllers of 
other countries to its view. In the past weeks it has been 
demonstrating the accuracy of the Decca navigator in a 
Comet II borrowed from the Ministry of Supply, flying it 
first in this country, then in Paris, in New York and finally 
in Montreal. The basic difference between the new Decca 
and the old VOR is that the latter consists of a string of 
radio beacons emitting signals picked up by aircraft: navi- 
gating with it is much like navigating cross-country by 
prominent landmarks. The Decca system consists of asso- 
ciated chains of transmitting stations laying a fine grid of 
radio signals across a whole area: the aircraft can pick a 
precise course anywhere it chooses across this grid as if it 
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were navigating by a detailed ordnance map. One of the 
Decca system’s greatest assets is that it uses a pen in the 
cockpit to trace the precise course of the aircraft across 
the grid, so that the pilot can navigate by watching the 
track of the pen. 

British air traffic controllers believe that this system is 
accurate enough to allow aircraft to fly much closer together 
than they could otherwise do with safety. This reduces 
congestion in and around airports, and airlines coming into 
Britain have already been warned that those navigating by 
Decca will get increasingly preferential treatment over those 
that do not. This threat, combined with the growing fear of 
mid-air collision, are the two factors working most strongly 
in the Ministry’s favour. But it may take more than this to 
swing opinion, particularly American opinion, in favour of a 
British-built device whose adoption will involve them in an 
expensive programme of re-equipment. Much hangs on tests 
that Pan-American are about to carry out on their jet Boeings 
using a long-range version of the Decca system: if American 
airlines can be won over to it, it will be difficult for the 
American authorities to refuse to instal it. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Change Partners 


T has taken just over a year for Hawker Siddeley and the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company to decide how to imple- 
ment their joint undertaking to marry their aero-engine 
divisions. The significant feature of the new company, 
Bristol Siddeley Engines, is the care that has been taken by 
its parents to cut it off completely from the aircraft manu- 
facturing activities of either Bristol or Hawker Siddeley. 
The new organisation is designed to set up a completely 


' independent engine manufacturing company, taking a leaf 


from Rolls-Royce’s book of not being associated with any 
particular aircraft manufacturer or designer. 

The engine division of Bristol has provided Rolls-Royce 
with its only serious competition in this country for many 
years, and has recently won a coveted order in a straight 
fight between the two companies. Amalgamation with 
Armstrong-Siddeley will give it the extra manpower and 
factory resources needed to put the same kind of develop- 
ment into its engines that has made Rolls-Royce’s name so 
famous in foreign markets. The reorganisation will con- 
centrate the manufacture of aero-engines at Bristol, leaving 
Armstrong-Siddeley to manufacture diesel engines and both 
Bristol and Armstrong-Siddeley cars. 

The first fruits of Mr Aubrey Jones’s policy of amalga- 
mation must be eminently gratifying to his Ministry, but the 
formation of the new company leaves some loose ends. 
The separation of the lucrative Bristol Engines from Bristol 
Aircraft brings into question the future of the aircraft 
manufacturing division at Filton. The same could be 
asked of many of the Hawker Siddeley Group’s scattered 
aircraft factories. Some of them have now taken over certain 
orders, jigs and tools transferred from the factories of the 
Brush group, but others are still finishing off aircraft orders 
placed long ago. In forming a special aircraft division, 
Hawker Siddeley’s management have recently shown signs 
of hoping to weld these scattered aircraft activities into a 
single whole headed by a single design team. The group’s 
weakness in the past has been the number of apparently 
autonomous companies, each with its own management, 
marching raggle-taggle under the Hawker Siddeley banner. 
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The group’s new management, which is taking shape after 
a kaleidoscopic series of board changes, appears to have 
taken the lesson that amalgamation begins at home. 


ELECTRONIC BANKING 


Taking the Plunge? 


HE problems to be solved before electronic methods can 
T usefully be introduced seem up to date to have proved 
somewhat more intractable in the sphere of banking than in 
some other spheres in which the basic needs might seem at 
first glance to resemble those of the banks. Some notable 
progress has, however, now been made. Both the difficulties 
and the progress were this week surveyed by Mr J. D. 
Cowen, a general manager of Barclays Bank and chairman 
of the Committee for Electronics appointed by the clearing 
banks rather more than three years ago for continuous study 
of these problems. This committee has so far made only one 
public announcement. It intimated in 1957 that the banks 
had agreed in principle to the use of magnetic ink as the 
means of encoding vouchers so as to communicate the data 
on them to electronic apparatus, whether for bank. book- 
keeping or for cheque sorting. Given this decision, the 
banks were able to issue to manufacturers a “ preliminary 
forecast” of the sort of equipment they seemed likely to 
need. Since then, nothing has been officially revealed about 
the work of the committee. Mr Cowen’s survey, given as 
the first lecture in the Institute of Bankers’ spring series, 
this year wholly devoted to electronics, is therefore especially 
welcome, 

In spite of recent progress, it is still impossible to formu- 
late precise estimates of what savings might or might not 
result from the use of electronic methods. Therefore, says 
Mr Cowen, “ if no bank is prepared to make a move until 
assured of a safe answer on the profit and loss account, then 
this country will have to wait a long time for electronics in 
banking.” It is evident, however, that he expects some 
banks to be prepared to “ go ahead blind ”—perhaps in the 
fairly near future. There is, it is clear, no longer any 
technical reason to prevent the use of electronic methods for 
bank. book-keeping—provided that the data contained on 
cheques and other vouchers are first conveyed on to magnetic 
tape or punched cards in order to communicate them to the 
computer. As yet, however, no satisfactory means seems to 
have been devised of conveying the information direct from 
the original vouchers—which is what is needed if electronic 
methods are to yield their full potentialities in this sphere. 
The banks and the manufacturers are obviously paying 
close attention to this problem, and Mr Cowen gives the 
impression that there is reason to hope it may soon be solved. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


£109 Million for Supplementaries 


HIS year’s seasonal crop of new year supplementaries 
amounts to £109 million. Submission of supple- 
mentaries is not itself a sign that total spending will exceed 
the estimate, but simply that spending under individual 
votes is threatening to do so. This year the Treasury has 
given a broad hint that offsetting economies are likely to 
be seen in supply expenditure. The budget accounts them- 
selves look a little less favourable than at the end of 
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December. Ordinary expenditure is up by £151 million 
on the year (compared with an estimate of £156 million in 
the full year) while revenue is up by £77 million, compared 
with an expected £97 million. Yet by recent standards 
the budget is still reasonably on course; while by 
Keynesian precepts, the Chancellor ought not to be deterred 
from budget concessions by a fall in his surplus that is 
the reflection of recession in the economy. The biggest 
item in the supplementaries, £26} million for national 
insurance, is a direct result of the higher level of unem- 
ployment, and of unemployment pay. Other big additional 
votes are for national health (£19 million), colonial ser- 
vices (£127 million, partly for a loan to British Guiana), 
roads (£114 million), foreign office grants (£63 million) 
and the Ministry of Power (£6 million). 


Putting More Oil in Stock 


NE of the supplementary estimates published this week 
QO recalls the emergency arrangements that had to be 
made to maintain oil supplies in Western Europe following 
the Suez incident. In the middle of last year the OEEC 
committee that administered those arrangements recom- 
mended to the governments concerned that they should 
increase their oil stocks from the existing average of about 
two months’ supplies to about three months’ supplies. The 
stocks concerned exclude stocks of oil héld for purely 
military purposes, and, in certain countries, some other 
“ earmarked ” stocks that can be used only in special circum- 
stances ; they represent the stocks available for ordinary 
purposes in these countries’ home markets. It was recom- 
mended at these Paris meetings that the governments with _ 
their oil companies concerned should settle the method of 
carrying out the recommended increase in stocks, 

It is not too clear how far all these countries have yet 
managed to fulfil the recommendation—since oil consump- 
tion in most of these countries is increasing pretty rapidly 
the job of accumulating and storing the extra oil can be 
a fairly large one. Britain appears to have been building 
its oil stocks up to somewhat more than the recommended 
minimum, and the Ministry of Power is sharing the cost 
of doing so with the oil companies. This operation, rather 
than increases in “strategic stocks” of oil as such, is 
reflected in the £6,002,600 specially set aside for oil stocks 
in the supplementary estimates. 


BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE COMMON MARKET 


IN 1958 
(€°000) 
Per- 
centage 
Main Groups Benelux France Germany Italy Total of al! 
exports 
Chemicals ........ 16,152 7,659 10,466 7,718 41,995 16-0 


Wool tops, woollen 
yarns and fabrics 5,831 2,285 


Cotton yarns and 
OE ae 974 301 631 213. 02,119 3-0 


iron and steel ..... 6,682 833 2,261 2,357 12,133 6°5 
Non-ferrous metals 4,160 3,394 10,418 3,692 21,664 23-2 
Manufacts. of metals 6,028 1,750 2,598 2,872 13,248 8-8 
Non-electric mach. 32,910 23,068 22,197 16,759 94,934 16-7 
Electric machinery 10,875 4,006 3,604 3,255 21,740 9-7 
Motor cars ....... 6,074 1,607 2,053 522 10,256 5-7 
Scientific instrmnts. 2,372 1,654 1,824 1,438 7,288 18-1 


16,928 7,267 32,311 22-2 


Te OE OE WINN. 8 OSS Se oie ck var vcdsoes £258 million 
Percentage of total exports in those groups .. 13! 
Total British exports to Common Market .... £462 million 
Percentage of total British exports.......... 14!, 
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The Common Market— 
Where Britain Suffers 


HE embryo of the European Common 
T Market exists ; the dream of a Free 
Trade Area is shattered. It is fruitless 
to speculate just now about what may 
be saved from the wreckage ; it is more 
useful to measure, as far as one can, 
the barriers to British trade and indus- 
try erected around the common market. 
Reports that some Continental agents of 
British manufacturers are already 
thinking of giving up their exclusive 
connections here in favour of companies 
within the common market | seem 
exaggerated, but there is no doubt 
that in time British firms will find it 
harder to retain good agents. The un- 
certain future of British trading rela- 
tions with the common market makes it 
difficult for British industry to take 
crucial decisions: should they expand 
or establish branch plants in the 
common market; should they take an 
interest in Continental firms; or 
should they wait and see? And 
American companies who thought of 
investing in Britain as a convenient 
springboard into both the free trade area 
and Commonwealth markets may con- 
clude that investment in the common 
market is the better bet. 


Discrimination by quotas: The 
common market countries undertook to 
convert any bilateral import quotas for 
manufactures that they had with one 
another into one quota open to all 
members. The value of the quota for 
each commodity had then to be in- 
creased by at least 10 per cent, and the 
total value of all the common quotas had 
to be increased by 20 per cent. If a 
common quota was still equivalent to 
less than three per cent of domestic 
production of that item—or no quota 
existed at all—the quota had to be 
raised to, or opened at, a level equiva- 
lent to three per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. To avoid trade discrimination 
within the OEEC area, Britain proposed 
that the common market countries should 
apply this procedure throughout the area, 
and that other OEEC countries should 
do the same. 


Owing to the opposition of France 
this proposal has not been accepted. 
Instead, the common market countries 
have proposed that each member should 
negotiate bilaterally with other OEEC 
countries to obtain reciprocal increases. 
Britain and France are now exploring 
this approach. While it is conceivable 
that Britain might obtain an increase of 
20 per cent overall on its existing quotas 
from France, it cannot expect anything 
like equality of treatment on items 
covered by the negligible or nil quotas 
opened for common market countries. 


Taking basic materials and manu- 
factures, Germany has liberalised im- 
ports to the extent of 94 per cent, the 
Benelux countries to 964 per cent, and 
Italy to 99.7 per cent. A comparable 
figure for France is not available; for 
all imports, however, its liberalisation 
stands at 90 per cent. One hundred per 
cent liberalisation means that no import 
restrictions remain on goods which were 
imported on private account in the base 
year (1949 for Germany, 1955 for 
Benelux and 1948 for France and Italy). 
Though the yardstick is somewhat 
antiquated, the liberalisation achieved 
by Germany, Benelux and Italy is mean- 
ingful for Britain, for their remaining 
quantitative restrictions cover only a 
fraction of British goods. 


* 


From Britain’s point of view Germany 
stands highest on liberalisation ; imports 
of almost all the items in which Britain 
is interested are free, even motor cars. 
Benelux comes next. Its global quotas, 
which really are global, have been pre- 
served and increased by 20 per cent, 
so Britain suffers no discrimination 
here. Of the goods on bilateral quotas, 
less than a dozen—including pharma- 
ceutical products, paints, sheet glass, 
bottles and other glassware, twist drills 
and hard-tipped tools—are of interest 
to Britain. 

France (especially) and Italy are the 
countries that injure Britain by the 
refusal to open to all OEEC countries 
the quotas that are equivalent to three 
per cent of domestic production of those 
items. Hitherto, the [Italian import 
quota for cars from Germany amounted 
to about £800,000, from France to 
about £350,000 and from Britain to less 
than £750,000. The quota for common 
market countries now goes up to about 
£2.5 million, and though Belgium is 
now able to export to Italy the main 
beneficiaries of this increase are clearly 
Germany and France. A full increase 
of 20 per cent in Britain’s quota would 
amount to less than £150,000. 

Roughly one-third of French imports 
of industrial products from Britain are 
subject to quotas. They include high 
quality wool fabrics, a wide range of 
engineering goods, consumer durables, 
radio and television sets, office machinery 
and furniture, motor cycles, toys, pottery 
and clothing. Though France has not 
yet announced its new quotas it is pos- 
sible to indicate the order of discrimina- 
tion against Britain and other “ out- 
siders.” Broadly speaking, the value of 
French quotas to members of the com- 
mon market, and to other members of 
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OEEC, are each about {£50 million. An 
increase of 20 per cent on each amounts 
to £10 million. But to the quotas for 
common market countries must be added 
the value of the new quotas equivalent 
to three per cent of domestic produc- 
tion; this is believed to amount to 
roughly £30 million. 

French production of motor cars in 
1957 was about 725,000 units ; three per 
cent of this is about 22,000 units. Im- 
ports from common market countries in 
1957 amounted to about 8,000 units, 
and imports from Britain to about 1,600 
units. The quota from common market 
countries will therefore jump by nearly 
three times to about 22,000 units, while 
imports from Britain can hardly rise by 
more than 20 per cent. 


Discrimination by tariffs : On January 
Ist the common market countries re- 
duced their tariffs against each other on 
industrial goods (excluding those covered 
by the coal and stee] treaty) by 10 per 
cent. The tariffs against all other 
members of OEEC and Gatt were also 
reduced by Io per cent, unconditionally, 
but not if this reduction would 
bring the tariff below their eventual 
common external tariff. On such items, 
therefore, the tariff against countries 
within the common market is now lower 
than that against outsiders. The French 
and Italian tariffs are generally above the 
eventual external tariff; the German 
tariff is close to it already, and the 
Benelux tariff is generally below it, and 
wil] have to be raised in time. Among 
British exports to Germany, the major 
item now suffering discrimination is wool 
fabrics ; the tariff for members of the 
common market has been cut to a range 
of 10} to 15 per cent; for Britain and 
other countries it remains at Ir2 to 17 per 


cent. 
* 


As the Benelux tariff is already low— 
on engineering goods generally it is only 
six per cent—the degree of discrimina- 
tion is small, though widespread. But 
motor cars bear a high tariff ; for com- 
mon market countries it dropped to 
214 per cent, and stayed at 24 per cent 
for non-members. Details of the changes 
made so far by Italy are not yet available, 
and the reductions made so far by France 
do not cover the items in which Britain 
is most interested. 


Though the immediate effects of the 
changes in quotas and tariffs are not 
likely to be severe, discrimination will 
steadily increase. All quotas are to be 
increased at intervals until they eventu- 
ally disappear, just as the tariffs on 
goods moving within the common 
market are to be reduced until they too 
disappear. Clearly there is every need 
for Britain and other countries to strive 
for a form of association with the 
common market that will give them 
something like equitable treatment. 
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CIGARETTES 


Kings Go Forth 


NEW competitor in the smallest, but fastest growing, 

section of the British cigarette industry will make its 
appearance this month, when W. D. and H. O. Wills will 
introduce their king-size tipped Kingsway brand. Kings- 
ways, which will be in the tobacconists’ shops on February 
23rd, will sell for 3s. 11d. for 20, the same price as most 
of the existing king-size tipped brands. They will be the 
second long, tipped brand made by the Imperial Tobacco 
group ; the other is Churchman “ K,” which was introduced 
last October. Along with Gallaher, Imperial Tobacco make 
nearly nine-tenths of all the cigarettes made in Britain ; 
Gallaher, however, has not yet produced a king-sized tipped 
brand. The present sales leader of this type (and the first 
to be introduced here, in March, 1957) is Rothmans, made 
by Rembrandt Tobacco of South Africa. With the intro- 
duction of Kingsway, Wills will offer a tipped brand at each 
of the three main price levels in the market ; their tipped 
Woodbines now lead sales in the lowest-priced group, 
2s. 6d. for 20. 

Tipped cigarettes now account for an estimated 10-12 
per cent of the total market in Britain. In the United States, 
nearly half of all cigarettes sold are tipped, and most of 
these are king-size ; however, it seems unlikely that similar 
popularity will be enjoyed by them in Britain for a long 
time, if ever. The phenomenal success of tipped brands in 
America comes—at least in part—from public fears arising 
from experiments showing that nicotine could produce 
cancer in mice ; about three years ago, American manufac- 
turers of tipped cigarettes captured a large part of the total 
market from untipped brands on this account. British 
manufacturers, noting the drop in total cigarette consump- 
tion in America at the time of the cancer scare, assiduously 
refrain from using the word “filter” in their advertising, 
on account of its psychological implications. Other reasons 
for the popularity of tipped cigarettes may be their relative 
cleanliness and their economy (since they may be completely 
smoked without wasting a stub). The method of assessing 
duty on tobacco in Britain also favours tipped brands ; since 
duty is paid on tobacco before it is made into cigarettes (in 
contrast to Federal and State taxes levied on each package 
in the United States) a tipped cigarette, containing less 
tobacco than an untipped one of equal length, carries less 
duty. 

Sales in Britain of king-size cigarettes—all of which are 
tipped—have increased nearly threefold in the past year and 
a half ; however, they still account for only about one per 
cent of all cigarette sales. Although exact figures are not 
available, it is believed that women account for somewhat 
more than half of tipped brands’ sales. Popularity among 
men, however, is growing. One of the few well-substan- 
tiated triumphs of “ motivation research ” to date has been 
to discover—and help to overcome—the notion that smoking 
tipped cigarettes is effeminate. 


IMF 


Quotas and Convertibility 


HE process of raising members’ quotas in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank is in the 
final stage. The Fund announced this week that it has 
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received affirmative votes from governors representing 
countries with more than 99 per cent of the present quotas 
for the proposal of the executive directors to raise quotas by 
50 per cent (and those of Germany, Canada and Japan by 
considerably more). Each country has now to ratify the 
increase in quotas offered to it ; the increases will become 
effective if countries having 75 per cent of the present quotas 
do so. Members are asked to notify the Fund of acceptance 
of increases in their quotas by September 15th. The 
British Government has already introduced a bill providing 
for its own increase. Britain’s quota will rise from $1,300 
million to $1,950 million, and $1623 million of this will 
have to be paid in gold. A much bigger payment of gold or 
dollars to the Fund, of $200 million, is to be made before 
the end of April as the first instalment on the Suez drawing 
of $561 million. 

This burden could be significantly reduced if other 
countries took drawings from the Fund in sterling. Last 
year Mr Jacobsson and his colleagues were thinking of 
encouraging the use of sterling and D-marks in this way by 
easing the obligation that any drawing, even of an incon- 
vertible currency, has to be repaid in a convertible currency. 
They now seem to have decided that the moves to external 
convertibility of European currencies make a change un- 
necessary. Sterling and Continental currencies are still not 
fully convertible de jure under IMF articles, and the Fund 
could therefore not accept these currencies in repayment of 
drawings. But since they can be converted freely into 
dollars in official markets, a country borrowing them from 
the Fund need not worry about the dollar obligation. 

Looking further ahead to the day when European 
currencies are convertible de jure—which will be when all 
restrictions on current trade and transfers have been 
removed—some observers have expressed concern that for 
countries holding most of their reserves in sterling this will 
involve an immediate jump in the reserves recognised by 
IMF and may therefore involve an obligation to make earlier 
repayments of IMF drawings. This hypothetical argument 
appears to overlook Schedule B, Section 3, of the IMF 
articles, which explicitly states that in calculating members’ 
reserves in connection with repayment obligations, no 
account is to be taken of the increases resulting from 
currencies having become convertible. 


TELEVISION PROFITS 


Odd Contractor Out 


NE contractor, the Granada Group, is not at the 

moment reaping a fortune from commercial television. 
But, unlike those that are, it did not have to bear the 
burden of heavy losses when the programmes were: first 
put out. Associated British Picture, which wholly owns 
ABC Television, has announced that profits before tax in 
the year to March 21st next will be of the order of 
£4.6 million, compared with {2.8 million, and it has 
already raised its interim ordinary dividend from 7} to 
20 per cent. Associated Television, now seeking a fully 
fledged quotation on the London Stock Exchange, esti- 
mates its profits for the year to April 30th next at over 
£5.1 million, compared with £3.7 million, and it intends 
to follow up the interim payment of 40 per cent on the 
ordinary shares with a final of 60 per cent—making the 
total payment 100 per cent, compared with 30 per cent 
in 1957-58. 
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Your Guests’ 


Choice 


That depends very much upon 
what you have to offer—the 
selection of wines, spirits and liqueurs that you made some 
time before you knew you would be entertaining that 
particular individual. 






We can help you to overcome that difficulty, for we have 
been choosing wines, spirits and liqueurs to meet the 
hospitality needs of firms who have to entertain many 


people of quite varying types. Could you build a Taxi Cab 


To meet the taste of the unknown guest—our customers out of Paper 


‘ ; ; i i . « . ridiculous!—not really, for it’s s ising the many adaptations of Pa 
tell us we have a flair for it. We should like to exercise it ice"Tecieal Applica re Oe eer sens ot hae 
. s . ° : construction, backi f lastics, easy-release tectiv for 
for you by helping you m forecasting your guests choice. adhesives and ene clbne industrial “oon Teealel Papers lave wbeed 


many manufacturing problems—could they solve yours? Contact 


It is rather an expert service. 


Telephone: ROYal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 





Cellars, Offices and Warehouses : atten PRODUCTS CO. LTD., ee 
24-25 Whitechapel High Street, London, E. 1 nek: cae ee Papers, by Solvent and 


Aqueous processes. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 





PPPS|JPIL 








With Fenner 
Premium V-Belts you 









You can 
now cut. 
your costs 


Twice 


Because with Fenner 

Premium V-Belts you need 
1 less belts per drive and 

new drives require 

less grooves. 


Italy awaits you this Spring for the 


Milan 
Trade Fair 


the finest display of world production 















12-27 April 1959 






In 1958 


Display front : 42 miles 
Exhibitors : 13,315 
Nations represented: 51 
Visitors : 4,250,000 


Buyers from 118 countries 











Because Taper-Lock 
gives you the easiest, 
2 quickest way of fixing 
pulleys to shafts— 
and complete 
interchangeability. 















Send your next drive enquiry to :— 


Fenner 


‘ 3H. FENNER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 








Information : 


LARGEST MAKERS Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano London W.! 
31 Old Burlington Street Phone REGent 241! 
ce wong — 5 Green Street, Mayfair Phone MAYfair 5258 


COMMONWEALTH 





BRANCHES AT: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 
BRISTOL, BURNLEY, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, HULL, LEEDS, 
4EICESTER, LIVERPOOL, LONDON, LUTON, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON~ TYNE, | NOTTINGHAM, 
SHEFFIELD, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
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Commercial television profits will, no doubt, continue to 
advance but, as the directors of ATV say, they cannot be 
expected to do so “ at the same high rate ” as in the recent 
past. As yet, however, the Granada Group has not fully 
shared in the boom. It is true that its gross profits jumped 
from £330,000 to £1,100,000 in the year to September 
27th, but it is still tied to a network agreement with another 
contractor (rumoured to be Associated Rediffusion) which 
saved Granada from heavy losses initially but which now 
puts a brake on current profits. That agreement can be 
terminated in 1960 and Mr Sidney Bernstein said of it at 
the annual general meeting: 

We may wish it to continue. I can’t say. It will depend 
on conditions at the time. If we do terminate, obviously 
it will be because we think it will be to our advantage. 

Whatever minority shareholders in Granada may feel 
about this, the fact remains that three-quarters of the capital 
is in the hands of the Bernstein family and their associates : 


whatever fuss is created outside the boardroom, it is this | 


controlling interest that will settle the destiny of the com- 
pany. Mr Sidney Bernstein and his brother have now said 
that the intended issue of deferred shares in the television 
company will not be issued to them but to the parent 
company. The meeting empowered the directors (who had 
a big majority of proxies in their hands) to issue 400,000 
“A” 5s. shares to directors and executives’ at par, but 
Mr Bernstein said.that the first 200,000 shares would not 
be all issued at once and that those that were could not 
be sold by the owners while they were still employed by 
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‘Granada unless a stock exchange quotation had been 
secured. The second tranche of 200,000 shares would not, 
Mr Bernstein added, be issued without the prior approval 
of shareholders. 


GOLD SHARES 


A Rich Strike 


HE rich strike at Free State Geduld set in train a 
familiar series of reactions in the Kaffir market. First, 


there had been some anticipatory speculation in these shares 


in Johannesburg. The announcement of the rich develop- 
ment values brought in dealers and professional investors 
at London and the Cape and the price rose sharply. OF SIT 
and Blinkpoort, which both have substantial holdings in 
FS Geduld, and the neighbouring mine, Western Holdings, 
followed this lead. After the week end the market 
broadened, if only temporarily, and most OFS issues were 
in demand. These reactions were sufficient to carry up the 
Financial Times index of gold shares in the week to 
Wednesday’s close up from 86.1 to 88.4, just a shade above 
the previous peak touched in the middle of November. 
The strike in the south-western development of FS Geduld, 
giving an average value of 9,772 inch-dwts from a small 
footage of reef, is certainly rich and it is a different area 
from the earlier “ jackpot” boreholes that have made FS 
Geduld the leading counter in the OFS market. At 146s. 3d., 





How Long at Work 


be in the working population. Two- 
thirds of the starters are expected to 
survive to the age of 65, and 87 per 
cent of these may be expected to be 


HH” many: years a man of a given 
age may expect to continue at 
work .is the subject of a new official 
pamphlet.* Following the lines of 
actuarial life. tables, the Ministry of 
Labour’s statisticians have calculated 
the figures illustrated in the chart. 
These show, out of 10,000 males 
assumed to be born at the same time, 
how many should have survived at 
different ages and how many should 
be in employment—or be seeking 


employment—on the assumption that 
death rates and working habits remain 
unchanged from those general in 1955. 

In addition to those continuing full- 
time education, there are always some 
men, even at younger ages, who, 
because of sickness, infirmity or, 
perhaps, good fortune, remain outside 
the labour force. Out of the 10,000 
Starters, 9,437 would be expected 
to be surviving at the age of 30, but 
only 9,390 would, on 1955 experience, 








still working ; but, by the next year, 
at age 66 the proportion occupied has 
dropped to 60 per cent. Nevertheless 
it is not until the age of 68 is reached 
that there are more men in retirement 
than at work. 

Such calculations can be looked at 
another way. Taking the number at 
any given age in the working popula- 
tion, the total future man-years they 
may expect to spend in the labour force 
can be shared out between them to give 
an estimate of their average expecta- 
tion of working life. On this basis, 
a youth of 15 may expect to live another 
55 years and to spend 48} years of it 
at work ; a man aged 40 may expect 
to live another 314 years and to work 
another 25 years. 

Between 1931 and 1955, the expecta- 
tion of working life at birth rose from 
404 years to 45} years and there was 
some increase at all ages up to the 
middle-forties, after that, earlier retire- 
ment outweighed the reduction in 
mortality rates. Whereas in 1931, 54 
per cent of men aged 70 were occupied 
(including part-timers), in 1955 the 
proportion was only 40 per cent; at 
age 75 the proportion has fallen from 
36 per cent to 21 per cent. 

* The Length of Working Life of Males 


in Great Britain.. Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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Free State Geduld are not overvalued if this pocket of 
enrichment turns out to be a zone of high values in the 
southern portion of the mine. But the strike has been 
made in an area of complex faulting and it will be some 
months before the find can be fully assessed. The strike 
justifies the flurry, but in itself does not form the base 
for another strong and sustained advance in -Kaffirs. 

The market, however, could remain reasonably firm, for 
there are no signs that the finance houses are sellers. The 
main reason is that with the OFS mines still in the early 
stages of their lives the shops want to hold on to the shares 
as high-yielding investments. The second is that in the 
autumn the newly formed American-South African Invest- 
ment Company (ASA) bought its portfolio of shares directly 
from the finance houses. It bought them at a value equiva- 
lent to $25.80 per ASA share and by the end of the year 
that value had risen to $30.05. Mr C. V. Richdale and 
Mr C. W. Engelhard, who launched this venture, are now 
reported to be considering the formation of a second trust 
on similar lines to ASA. Whether it will be the same size 
as ASA and whether or not the shops will again be ready 
to sell shares directly to it remains to be seen. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


No Breakaway 


RITAIN’S efforts to check the sag in its exports to coun- 

tries that have suffered falls in their own export earnings 
depend in some part on its willingness to supply the exports 
on credit. Happily, there has been no general breakaway, 
here or by the other member countries of the Berne Union, 
from the agreed maximum period of repayment of five years 
for official insurance of export credits ; the recession in 
world trade has set off no credit war. But the greater needs 
of Britain’s customers for extended credit, as well as Britain’s 
strengthened external finances, encourage more generous 
treatment of applications. The Government itself has led 
the way, by extending credit direct through the Section 3 
machinery of. the Export Guarantees Act. The emphasis 
at the Montreal conference was on Commonwealth bor- 
rowers, who were to be charged only } per cent above the 
tate at which the British Government itself borrows ; but 
apart from the substantial aid to India, and a loan to Pakistan, 
the new borrowers so far have been non-Commonwealth 
countries, Sudan and Jugoslavia, and another non-Common- 
wealth application is now being considered. Such borrowers 
do not appear to get the cheap “ Commonwealth rate.” 

The bulk of export finance comes from private banking 

sources, and receives publicity only when a new venture 
is made (and not always then). This week Hambros Bank, 
which has long been active in financing trade with Scandi- 
havian countries, announced a new credit for up to £3 million 
to finance British exports to Finland (which have been 
falling off in recent years). The credit will cover capital 
goods for the most part, including agricultural machinery ; 
it provides for payment by Finnish importers of 20 per cent 
in cash and the balance over five years. The credit is 
dependent on co-operation of the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, which has to satisfy itself that the credit terms 
ae appropriate for the particular items in question. A 
number of British exporters will benefit from this credit, 
which is expected to foster new exports to Finland as well 
as help traditional business, 
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RADIO AND TV 


Thorn’s Transatlantic Agreements 


HE agreement announced this week between Thorn 
Electrical Industries and Philco International, of New 
York, is not the first time that Thorn has stated it would 
co-operate with an American manufacturer in the produc- 
tion of television equipment. On August 29, 1955, Mr Jules 
Thorn, chairman of the company, announced that it 
intended to embark on the manufacture of cathode ray tubes 
for television receivers in conjunction with Sylvania Electric, 
an American firm ; it had previously worked with Sylvania 
in the production of fluorescent lamp tubes. At that time, 
Thorn stated that it would sell TV tubes thus produced to 
the public at prices up to a third lower than those charged 
by the members of the British Radio Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association, whose trading agreement standardises valve and 
tube makers’ discounts. But no tubes were ever made by 
Thorn in conjunction with Sylvania. 

Under the announced terms of the agreement with Philco, 
Thorn will obtain the use through licence of all Philco 
patents and designs in black and white television, radio and 
phonographs, including high-fidelity and stereophonic 
sound. In addition, it is reported that Thorn will acquire— 
for an undisclosed consideration—the issued capital of 
Philco (Overseas), Philco’s radio and television manufactur- 
ing subsidiary in Britain. Philco (Overseas) in turn owns 
a sales company, Philco (Great Britain) ; both of these com- 
panies will continue to operate in their present form, as sub- 
sidiaries of Thorn, who will make radio and television sets 
under the Philco trademark both for sale in Britain and 
abroad. 

Thorn has probably been the bei British producer of 
television receivers since it took over production of EMI’s 
HMV and Marconiphone radio and television in 19§7 ; its 
sets are sold under several names, the largest-selling one 
being “ Ferguson.” The company also claims to be the 
largest maker of fluorescent lamps in Britain, and its sub- 
sidiary Atlas Lighting makes a wide range of other lighting 
apparatus including street lighting. In addition another sub- 
sidiary produces domestic electric cookers. Philco is one of 
the leading American manufacturers of electrical and 
electronic appliances and equipment ; it has extensive inter- 
national connections, including manufacturing licensees in 
fifteen countries. Its “ Predicta” television set, in which 
the picture tube is separate from the rest of the receiver 
chassis, has met with very favourable reception in America. 
Philco also has a licensing agreement with Semiconductors, 
Ltd., for the manufacture of transistors. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Euratom Signed 


FFICIALS of the Prime Minister’s Atomic Energy Office 
heaved a sigh of relief this week at the signing of 
a treaty with Euratom. This manages by a miracle of 
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diplomacy to give least offence all round. The treaty is 
closely .modelled on the so-called “ power agreements ” 
that cleared the way for the sale of British nuclear power 
stations to Italy and Japan. The important clauses in these 
agreements are those that govern the supply of nuclear 
fuel. Because Euratom is the sole distributing agent for 
nuclear fuels produced in or supplied to the six member 
countries, Britain was obliged to complete a similar “‘ power 
agreement ” with Euratom in order to remove what would 
otherwise have been an insuperable legal barrier to the sale 
of British-built reactors to members of Euratom. 

It is no secret that Euratom negotiators would have pre- 


ferred a very different sort of treaty, one that was something’ 


more than a legal formality. Britain, however, is especially 
anxious for commercial reasons not to give the impression 
of offering bigger concessions to Euratom, in the form of 
co-operation and technical aid, than are offered to any other 
potential customer of the UK nuclear engineering industry. 
The Euratom countries are not particularly good sales 
prospects compared with some of the other OEEC members 
outside the Common Market. They have the engineering 
know-how to design and build their own nuclear power 
stations, as the French are already doing, and the mere 
existence of Euratom as a co-ordinating authority gives 
them an added incentive to do so. 

The United States, with no commercial nuclear power 
industry at home, considered it well worth while to buy 
a foothold for US manufacturers in Europe by offering 
lavish concessions to Euratom. Britain, on the eve of com- 
pleting its second major atomic export contract, felt that 
any attempt.to match American generosity would give more 
offence to potential customers outside the six countries than 
it would win friends inside them. The decision has cer- 
tainly cost some good will at Euratom headquarters ; time 
alone will show whether it was the right one to take. 


BANK FIGURES 


Other Accounts in Other Accounts 


HE banks are meeting the long-standing demands for 
more information about their balance sheets little by 
little. Since the autumn, footnotes have appeared on the 
combined monthly statement showing subdivisions of most 
items, and showing the banks’ internal clearing items which 
artificially swell deposits and advances. The January state- 
ment adds a further subdivision—and the banks state 
officially that the change has been made by agreement with 
the Radcliffe Committee. The new information is about 
the “other accounts” included with deposits. The most 
important of these accounts are internal, representing inner 
reserves. It would be hoping for too much to expect the 
banks to reveal their hidden reserves ; but the new split 
gives little clue to their magnitude. Internal funds are 
grouped with suspense accounts (a notorious banking 
hotchpotch) and “ credits in course of transmission ” (which 
arise when a bank debits an account before another is 
credited). The total of the three items is £414 million— 
included in the aggregate deposits item of £6,936 million. 
It is virtually impossible to guess the size of the special 
clearing items, thus only the broadest range can be given 
to internal funds. A complementary yardstick is the total 
published capital and reserves—rather over £200 million. 
The January statement confirms that, allowing for the 
special. transit items, advances have gone on rising. strongly 
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this year. Indeed the pace seems to have quickened some- 
what ; but that was to be expected at the opening of the 
taxpaying season. The true rise in the first three weeks 
of January was £44 million. ’ 


CHEMICALS 


Silicon from ICI 


I MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ announcement that they 

have begun to produce high-purity silicon in a large- 
scale development plant emphasises the growing use of this 
material in semi-conductor devices. Germanium is still 
much more widely employed, being cheaper and easier to 
use, but silicon has advantages for some applications. That 
it can stand much higher temperatures than germanium is 
perhaps of only limited value. More important are its ability 
to stand higher voltages and its much lower leakage. There 
are different opinions in the industry concerning the extent 
to which these characteristics will enable silicon to supersede 
germanium, but it seems likely that silicon’s main application 
in the immediate future will be in rectifiers and microwave 
diodes. But the extent to which its use increases in 
transistors will depend on how far costs fall as experience is 
gained in its use. 

Up to now British-produced high-purity silicon has not 
been available on the market, and supplies have been 
imported from France and the United States, Standard 
Telephones and Cables began production for their own 
use on a substantial scale some two years ago, using the 
process they had developed for converting silene gas to 
silicon. They sold the North American and British rights 
to this process to du Pont last spring, and du Pont are 
employing it at their new factory in North Carolina, from 
which much of the British supplies are at present coming. 

ICI’s entry into the market will add an independent 
British source of silicon, which should be able to compete 
with imported supplies and facilitate its extended use. In 
spite of the price of over £100 a pound silicon is less expen- 
sive to use than it might appear ; only microscopic quanti- 
ties need be employed. So ICI’s output of 4,000 pounds a 
year by next June will represent a significant addition to 
British supplies, 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 538 and 539 on 
Standard Bank of Bank of London and 
South Africa South America 
Bowmaker Leyland Motors 
Montague Burton Massey-Ferguson 
Watney Mann Camp Bird 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 540 and 54l 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 539 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 542 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


DRAMATIC RECOVERY IN COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


GROWING RECOGNITION OF ROLE OF HIRE PURCHASE IN CREDIT SYSTEM 


NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN SCOTTISH INDUSTRY TO COMBAT 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland will be held 
on February 24th in Edinburgh. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Governor of the Bank, His Grace The 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, 
PC, GCVO, LLD. 


The past year will, I am sure, go down in 
banking history as one of the most eventful 
for a very long time. There can scarcely 
have been in any other period of six months 
so many ‘important developments as took 
place in the second half of the year. They 
followed, and indeed came as a result of, the 
changes in monetary policy made possible 
by the dramatic recovery in the country’s 
financial position from the low point touched 
in the late summer of 1957. Since March 
20th last, five successive reductions in Bank 
Rate, following fairly closely upon one 
another, have brought it down to 4 per cent 
from the crisis level of 7 per cent, to which it 
had been increased in September, 1957 ; with 
one exception of minor importance—the 
granting of credit for the speculative buying 
or holding of shares, materials or property— 
the restrictions which had for so long ham- 
pered the Banks in their lending were with- 
drawn in July ; the controls on hire purchase 
trading were subsequently relaxed and later 
removed completely ; and by December our 
Gold and Dollar reserves had been built up 
to a level which, with the strength being 
displayed by Sterling, justified the Authori- 
ties in making fully convertible all Sterling 
accruing on current account to persons out- 
side the Scheduled Territories. This granting 
of convertibility to all non-resident account 
Sterling was a demonstration of the confi- 
dence with which the future of our currency 
is now viewed—in marked contrast to the 
fears held in September, 1957—and it 
should enable London to regain its position 
as the world’s leading International Foreign 
Exchange Market. Already there are indica- 
tions that much of the exchange business 
transacted in recent years in exchange centres 
overseas is returning to London. Another 
declaration. of confidence was the decision to 
tesume payment of the interest on the 
American and Canadian Loans. 


EXPORTS WELL MAINTAINED 


It must be conceded that the recovery in 
our external financial position was in con- 
siderable measure due to the improvement 
m the terms of our overseas trade brought 
about by the fall in the prices of the primary 
commodities which we import. Nevertheless 
our exports were well maintained through- 
out a per:od of recession in international trade 
when they might have been expected to fall 
substantially, and there was the most encour- 
aging feature that in some of the most com- 


petitive lines we actually succeeded in 
expanding our sales in overseas markets. 
The actual extent of the increase in vur 
Reserves over the year was £284 million ; 
in the first half of the year the surplus of 
£334 million on our Current Payment 
Account was a record, and it is noteworthy 
that Sterling continued in demand in the 
second half of the year, the period when the 
pattern of our overseas trade generally brings 
it under severe pressure. 


Internally, the situation is rather less satis- 
factory for there was a substantial decrease in 
the level of our production during the year 
and despite the success of the monetary 
policy in other directions it did not succeed 
in completely halting further wage increases. 
The increases actually granted were less than 
in recent years, the average rate working out 
at around 4 per cent, but—and this is the 
most disturbing feature—the increases were 
not matched by a corresponding increase in 
the productivity of industry generally. The 
impact of the wage increases granted was, 
however, fortunately more or less neutralised 
by the lower prices of our imports of basic 
commodities and it was to this factor as much 
as any other that we were indebted for the 
relative stability in the level of our prices. 
Had the terms of trade not been so favour- 
able for us our prices would inevitably have 
risen as a-result of the wage increases granted. 


We cannot hope to be so fortunately placed - 


in this respect every year. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS SCHEME 


The withdrawal in July of the controls over 
credit was warmly and universally welcomed 
and, while we shall have to await the Report 
of the Radcliffe Committee before we shall 
know how the credit situation is to be 
regulated in future, it is to be hoped that 
controls of the nature we have had in recent 
years will mever be reimposed. The 
Authorities have however made it clear, and it 
bears out what I have said in the past, that 
the Bank Rate weapon is not now considered 
sufficient by itself to regulate the credit 
situation. It is admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that some additional 
method must be available “to reinforce the 
existing machinery of interest rates and open 
market operations.” Accordingly, the 
Authorities, with the co-operation of the 
Banks, have drawn up a Special Deposits 
Scheme to be put into operation should the 
need to restrain an increase in the total of 
Bank advances arise before the Radcliffe 
Committee reports. The Scheme, which is 


an innovation of a fundamental character in 
British Banking policy, invests the Bank of 
England with power to call upon the Banks 
to make Special Deposits with it—Deposits 
which will be set apart from and not regarded 
as part of the Banks’ liquid assets. 


This 


will, by reducing the liquidity of the Bank- 
ing system, limit its capacity to add to its 
lending. Special Deposits will be distinguish- 
able from Treasury Deposit Receipts, which 
were issued during and immediately after 
the last war, in that they are to be used purely 
as an instrument of monetary policy and not 
as a means of borrowing from the Banking 
system to finance Government expenditure. 


ENTRY INTO HIRE PURCHASE FIELD 


Following upon the relaxation of credit 
restrictions, a number of the British Banks 
acquired interests in the Share Capital of 
Hire Purchase Finance Companies. In our 
case, in conjunction with our Associated 
Banks—Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and 
Glyn, Mills & Co.—we purchased a 40 per 
cent interest in the capital of The British 
Wagon Co. Ltd. with whom Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. have had a close connec- 
tion since the Company commenced business 
almost ninety years ago. We look forward 
to a long and happy association with the 
Company and I am confident that the 
partnership will be to the mutual benefit 
of the Company and our Group. This 
association of the Banks with Hire Purchase 
Companies will give the Banks an interest in 
a section of the credit machinery which has 
become increasingly important in recent 
years. It will also add strength to the Hire 
Purchase financial system. In the past the 
Banks were the chief providers of credit but 
now many other types of concerns are also 
providing credit either for general or specific 
purposes. Partly as a result of this and partly 
because of the restraints on Bank lending 
in recent years, the Banks have actually been 
supplying a much smaller share of the credit 
requirements of the country than formerly. 
It is surely, therefore, in their own interests 
and, I would say, in the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole, that the Banks should 
not continue to stand aside and allow an 
increasing share of their traditional business 
to pass into other hands. There has un- 
doubtedly been a great change in the public 
attitude to hire purchase and much of the 
prejudice with which it was formerly 
regarded has disappeared. There is now a 
much greater disposition to recognise that 
hire purchase has an important place in the 
credit system, that it stimulates the produc- 
tion and use of consumer durable goods, and 
that it encourages the acquisition of durable 
goods with money which might have been 
devoted to less worth-while forms of spend- 
ing. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


I think I should at this stage refer to the 
new category of loans which we 
have instituted. This type of loan has not 
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been introduced to take the place of the con- 
ventional personal overdraft which we have 
always been willing to give to credit-worthy 
customers, nor has our policy in regard to 
these changed in any way. We consider that 
the new type of loan, with its fixed repay- 
ment terms and the fact that in the event of 
the death of the borrower before repayment 
the balance of the loan outstanding is extin- 
guished, may be more acceptable than an 
ordinary overdraft to some people, particu- 
larly the salary and wage earner in receipt 
of a regular income. I should like to see a 
wider section of the community availing 
themselves of the services of the Banks and 
we, on our part, must do everything we can 
to encourage this by offering to those whom 
we wish to attract as new customers the kind 
of service which most appropriately fits their 
circumstances and needs. 


EUROPEAN FREE 
TRADE AREA 


So far all the efforts directed towards the 
establishment of a European Free Trade Area 
to take its place alongside the European 
Common Market have not met with success. 
A year ago I said that we could not, by 
refusing to become part of the Free Trade 
Area, afford to isolate ourselves from the 
European Community. I hoped then that by 
this time a Free Trade Area would have 
become a reality and, still being as acutely 
conscious today of the desirability—not only 
in this country’s own interests but in the 
interests of Europe as a whole—of the set- 
ting up in Europe of a Free Trade Area on 
the widest possible basis, I trust that our 
Ministers will persevere in their endeavours 
to reach agreement with the other nations 
concerned. 


SCOTTISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


One of the most unfortunate and disturb- 
ing features of 1958, which we are carrying 
with us into 1959, is the level to which 
unemployment has risen. This is a particu- 
larly serious matter for Scotland where, due 
to the character of our economy, unemploy- 
ment is traditionally higher than in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The propor- 
tion of the working population unemployed 
at present is twice the average for the whole 
country and even this does not reflect the 
full measure of the hardship felt in some 
areas, where a very high percentage of the 
working population is out of work. This is 
a state of affairs for which there is no easy 
or quick remedy. It is one of the conse- 
quences of the present structure of: Scottish 
industry and it will be necessary for this to 
be fundamentally changed before any real 
and lasting improvement can be looked for 
in our general employment situation. Con- 
siderable effort has been devoted towards 
diversifying Scottish Industry and indeed, 
much hasbeen accomplished in this direction 
but the country is still too dependent on 
the shipbuilding and capital goods industries. 
Figures published during the year suggest 
that approximately 12 per cent of the Scottish 
population is dependent, directly or indirectly, 

_upon shipbuilding. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion which capital goods production bears 
to consumer goods production is much higher 
in Scotland than in the United Kingdom as 
a whole, and because of this, I do not antici- 
pate that the Scottish unemployment problem 
will get any quick relief from the recent 
policy changes designed to stimulate con- 
sumer spending. What Scotland needs more 
than anything is the establishment of new 
industries manufacturing a wide range of 
consumer durable goods. Our economy is at 

present seriously deficient in this respect. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


It is for this reason principally that I 
welcome the decision to build a Steel Strip 
Mill at Ravenscraig. It is satisfactory that 
Scotland is being allocated a share of the 


whole strip mill project, and the Govern- , 


ment’s decision was, I think, in the 
circumstances, a fair and reasonable compro- 
mise in view of all the considerations— 
political, economic and _ social—involved. 
When the Mill is fully operational it will be 
capable of producing abundant supplies for 
the existing sheet steel consuming industries 
in Scotland and still leave adequate supplies 
available for new industries. Accordingly, 
if the country is to reap the maximum benefit 
from the new project, new sheet steel con- 
suming industries must be attracted to 
Scotland. I believe that it is one of the 
most important industrial developments in 
Scotland in recent timess and that it will 
provide us with a really great opportunity to 
secure the most substantial contribution yet 
to the diversification of our industry. Apart 
from this, it will bring a better balance into 
our steel industry, which has always hitherto 
been predominantly engaged in producing for 
the heavy side of industry. The effect of this 
is seen in the extent to which the steel 
industry in Scotland operated below capacity 
in 1958—44 per cent as compared with 25 
per cent in the United Kingdom as a whole. 


In September of this year we are again 
to have in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, a 
Scottish Industries Exhibition organised by 
the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) on similar lines to the successful 
Exhibitions of 1949 and 1954. The Exhibi- 
tion is to be essentially a Trade Fair with 
the primary object of promoting Scottish 
Export Trade and stimulating further interest 
throughout the world in Scotland and her 
products. The emphasis will be on increasing 
the sales of the goods we produce. It is not 
enough that we can make goods of ‘a high 
quality ; we must also be able to sell them. 


In a year in which the Scottish economy 
has suffered from the general decline in manu- 
factures it is very encouraging that work has 
started on the new extension to the British 
Hydrocarbon chemical plant at Grange- 
mouth. As befitting such a venture, the first 
pile was driven by Mr Maclay, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, at a formal ceremony 
in October. I have in other years stressed 
the value to Scotland of the developments 
at Grangemouth and I hope with the 
Secretary of State that “the versatility of 
the Chemicals produced at Grangemouth 
will” before long attract to the area “a still 
wider range of industrial production.” 


WOOL 


Our high class woollen industry which a 
few years ago was conducting a very sub- 
stantial export business, particularly to Dollar 
Markets, encountered difficult conditions in 
1958, partly because of the import quota 
arrangements imposed by the United States 
of America and partly because of the 
American recession. Prospects for 1959 are, 
however, regarded as being more favourable. 
In a recession the demand for high quality 
goods in the luxury range is one of the first 
to be affected by the cutting down of personal 
expenditure, and I hope that when the reces- 
sion in the United States and Canada finally 
passes, purchases of the products of our 
woollen industry will revive and thereby 
restore the industry to a leading position as 
a Dollar eamner. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Exports of Scotch Whisky still continue to 
expand and a mew record was achieved in 
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1958. Our exports of this great Dollar earner 
are still limited by the capacity of the Trade 
to increase the amount of blended whiskies 
available for sale, but there should be an 
improvement in this respect in the years 
ahead and there is every prospect that exports 
will continue to expand. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Although the larger shipbuilding yards in 
Scotland have full order books and some 
have sufficient work in hand for the next 
five years, the future prospects, particularly 
of the smaller yards, are less bright because 
of a definite scarcity of new orders. Keener 
prices and earlier delivery dates from coun- 
tries with shorter order books, such as Ger- 
many and Japan who have now greatly 
increased capacity, have resulted in much 
fiercer competition. factor in attracting 
orders to foreign yards has been the generous 
credit terms offered by them. The cancella- 
tions of orders have also been a disquieting 
factor, especially for some of the smaller 
yards which for the first time since before 
the war find themselves with empty berths. 
But even if the future has its uncertainties, 
it cannot altogether be without prospects 
when it is remembered that there is still a 
considerable backlog of old shipping to be 
replaced and that a mew demand may arise 
for ships using nuclear power. Moreover, 
the continued expansion in the consumption 
of oil will increase the need for more tanker 
capacity, and the long-term outlook may 
therefore not be so unpromising as it may 
appear. 


FARMING 


The weather during the year was 
again unkind to farmers. e spring was 
disappointing but towards the end of April 
an improvement set in and the better weather 
in May favoured lambing on the hills. The 
crops looked very healthy in early July when 
the weather was good but thereafter for a 
period of about seven weeks the rainfall 
was abnormally heavy. This greatly affected 
the cereal crop, the east of Scotland suffering 
more in this respect than the west. At one 
time the position in the Lothians was 
desperate. Although September brought 
better weather, the harvesting conditions were 
difficult and there can be no doubt that many 
farms suffered substantial damage. Livestock 
markets, however, were buoyant and fat 
cattle prices tended to rise to guaranteed 
prices and beyond. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties which they have had to face, par- 
ticularly adverse weather and rising produc- 
tion costs, our farmers are still doing a first 
class job and continue to contribute sub- 
stantially to our economic health. 


THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


Turning now to our own affairs, I feel sure 
you will derive considerable satisfaction from 
the results for the year and the state of the 
Bank’s affairs as contained in the Annual 
Report and Accounts, a copy of which 
accompanies my Statement. 


The Profit for the year—£690,771 after the 
usual allocations—is a record and it has 
enabled the Court of Directors to recommend 
an increase of 2 per cent in the final dividend, 
which will make 16 per cent for the year as 
compared with 14 per cent last year. It is 
proposed to transfer £150,000 to the Pub- 
lished Reserve Fund and if the dividend 
recommendation is approved there will be 
a balance of £145,002 at credit of the Profit 
and Loss Account to be carried forward. It 
is hoped that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances the dividend will be main- 
tained next year at the increased rate of 
16 per cent. 
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Deposits: at nearly £135 million were 
approximately £14 million above the figure 
at December, 1957, and, while they include 
some balances which were higher than 
normal and which may have been built up to 
provide for special payments due in the early 

t of the new year, the trend of our 
Deposits throughout the year has been very 
encouraging, particularly in the second half 
of the year when the level showed a gratify- 
ing increase. 

Our Advances at December 31st amounted 
to £45,700,000—just over £3 million higher 
than at the end of 1957. With the upsurge 
in demand which has been in evidence since 
the restrictions were withdrawn in July and 
with commitments not fully drawn against at 
the end of the year, we anticipate that a 
further increase in our lending will take 
place in the current year. Although our 
Personal Loans Scheme has met with an 
encouraging response the total involved is 
not likely to become, for some time at 
any rate, a major factor in our total 
Advances. 

Notes in Circulation showed an increase 
of £400,000 over the total in circulation at 
the end of 1957. The smallness of this 
increase, in relation to the general expansion 
in our business, is an indication of the less 
prosperous times being experienced by 
industry and the consequent rise in unem- 
ployment and short time working. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Balance Sheet again shows a strong 
and liquid position. Our Investments are 
entered at or under their market value at 
the end of the year. The improvement in 
the prices of British Government Stocks is 
one of the most favourable features of the 
past year and our Stockholders will not need 
to be reminded that the Bank’s results are 
affected by the provisions which have to be 
made to cover any diminution in the market 
value of our Investments and other con- 
tingencies. 

The increase in the Trade Invest- 
from £166,500 to £1,218,687 
reflects our investment in The British 
Wagon Co. Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS’ CONTINUED 
PROGRESS 


I am pleased to report that our Associated 
Banks continue to make satisfactory progress. 
They show strong liquid positions, but 
perhaps the most pleasing feature is the 
expansion in the totals of Deposits, and the 
higher resources thus available, together with 
the increase in Advances, have enabled both 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, 
Mills and Co. to record higher profits. You 
will have observed from the Press that during 
the year Williams Deacon’s Bank increased 
their Paid-up Capital from £2,275,000, con- 
sisting of £5 “A” Shares £1 paid and “B” 
Shares £1 fully paid, to £2,500,000 in £1 
Shares fully paid. Following this recon- 
struction of their Capital, Williams Deacon’s 

raised their Reserve Fund to the same 
amount as their Paid-up Capital. Our prac- 
tice is to value the holdings in our Asso- 
ciated Banks as Paid-up Capital and Pub- 
lished Reserve Fund, and accordingly you 
will observe from our Balance Sheet that 
the total under Subsidiary Companies is 
now shown at £7,400,000 as against 
£6,950,000 for last year. Both Williams 
Deacon’s Bank and Glyn, Mills and Co. 
have declared dividends at increased cates 
for 1958. 

Last year I referred to the policy of 

iliams Deacon’s Bank in expanding their 
Branch system and I am glad to report that 
im furtherance of this policy they opened 
during 1958 new Branches at Bristol, Cardiff, 
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Chester, Leeds, Nantwich, Southampton and 
Warrington. 

Looking at the Group as a whole, the 
total of Deposits amounted to £341,838,679 
as compared with £316,953,048 for the pre- 
vious year, while Advances at £113,746,841 
showed an increase of over £6 million. The 
consolidated Profit amounted to £996,289, 
an increase of £102,000 over the 1957 figure. 

There has been only one change in the 
composition of the Court of Directors since 
last year—the appointment to the Court of 
Mr Hugh Cowan-Douglas, CA, of Glasgow, 
who strengthens our representation from that 
City and brings to the Court a wide know- 
ledge and experience of Scottish Industry. 
We feel very fortunate to have secured his 
services. The Stockholders will be invited 
to approve his re-election. 


RESIDENTIAL STAFF COLLEGE 


I feel that I should take this opportunity 
of informing Stockholders of the inaugura- 
tion during the year of a residential Staff 
College. Since 1954 we have carried through 
& programme of training courses for our 
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Branch Accountants and this experiment 
proved so successful that your Directors 
decided to broaden the basis of the scheme 
by extending the benefits to all Members 
of the Staff by instituting a Staff College. 
Accordingly, the Bank acquired suitable 
property in Edinburgh and I am pleased to 
say that the College was opened on October 
6th with a Branch Managers’ Conference. 
It is intended that the College will operate 
for the greater part of each year andthe 
Courses will embrace all grades of Staff from 
Managers to Apprentices. Your Directors are 
confident that this development in Staff 
Training will be beneficial to the Bank and 
Staff alike and it affords the Board and Man- 
agement the opportunity of meeting socially 
a wider circle of the Staff than has hitherto 
been possible. 


Once again I would like to pay tribute to 
our Staff. The very satisfactory results which 
I have just reported could not have been 
achieved without considerable application 
and team work. To Mr Ballantyne and all 
those who serve so loyally under him I would 


like to convey the sincere appreciation of 
all of us. 





ARTHUR LEE & SONS LIMITED 


GROUP’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The first annual general meeting of Arthur 
Lee & Sons Limited was held on January 
30th at Sheffield. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and managing director, 
Mr G. Wilton Lee, TD, JP, which has 
been circulated to all members: 


The Trading Profit for the year as shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is £794,395, which compares with £820,922 
in the previous year. It should be noted, 
however, that this is after charging Deprecia- 
tion and Additional Depreciation totalling 
£330,043, i.e. approximately £50,000 more 
than in the,previous year. Other income is 
£44,096 compared with £71,165, the fall 
being mainly due to the hiving off of invest- 
ments to the Investment Company. The 
profit for the year before taxation is thus 
£838,491 against £892,087 last year. I think 
this profit can be regarded as reasonably 
satisfactory in all the circumstances of varied 
and difficult trading conditions through which 
we have passed. We commenced the trading 
year with a good order book in all depart- 
ments, and in the early part of the year our 
profits showed an improvement over the 
figures for the corresponding period of the 
previous trading year. Then came the 
delayed effect of the Government’s measures 
to combat inflation, i.e. severe credit restric- 
tions, high interest rates, reduced Govern- 
ment spending, etc., resulting in liquidation 
of stocks and weakening of demand by most 
of our customers. 

Simultaneously, the export market became 
progressively more competitive and whilst 
the value of export sales was only 12} per 
cent less than the figure for the previous 
year, profits on exports decreased by nearly 
50 per cent, this being largely due to the 
recession on the Continent as a result of 
which our competitors in Germany and 
Belgium, and even in Sweden, have taken 
orders for export at prices considerably 
below those of their home trade and in many 
cases below the cost of production. 
Commonwealth trade, notably in India and 
New Zealand, owing to import and credit 
restrictions, and Colonial trade, due to lack 
of finance, have contracted severely. These 
markets are now receiving Government 


attention at high level with a view to 
restoring demand from them. 


During these difficult trading conditions a 
certain amount of short time became neces- 
sary in our hot rolling mills. In addition, 
our profits on hot rolled strip were affected 
by difficulties with certain new plant, and 
especially by the arbitrary reductions in sell. 
ing price in April last whereby the effective 
margin was considerably reduced. In the 
cold working sections of our business, despite 
the various adverse circumstances little short 
time has been necessary. This I believe is 
due to our rather unique position in the cold 
worked steel industry as makers of steel 
strip, bars and wire which are comple- 
mentary, and to the comprehensive nature 
and high quality of our products. 


It is difficult to forecast future trading 
conditions. I am, however, optimistic as 
orders recently have been more encouraging. 
Easier credit facilities, coupled with Govern- 
ment measures for the easement of hire 
purchase restrictions and for increased invest- 
ment should now result in increasing demand, 
particularly as most customers’ stocks are now 
at the minimum for economic working. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


It is not my intention to repeat all that I 
said in my circular addressed to Shareholders 
last March but, in brief, your Directors felt 
that the separation of certain ofsour invest- 
ments from our trading assets might prove 
very beneficial to you in the event of the 
re-nationalisation of the Steel Industry. This 
necessitated the carrying through of a com- 
plicated procedure after you had given your 
approval at the end of March. The result 
was that a new company emerged, namely, 
Arthur Lee (Investments) Ltd., which does 
not form part of our Group and whose shares 
are now quoted separately on the Stock 
Exchange. 


ACCOUNTS 


As a result of the Reconstruction, there are 
a number of differences in the Balance Sheets 
which are explained in the Notes on the 
Perhaps to the shareholder the 


Accounts, 
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most significant point is that the Revenue 
Reserves of the old Group have now become 
Capital Reserves in the new Group. Put 
briefly, this means that they can no longer 
be regarded as available for the purpose of 
paying dividends. Your Directors, however, 
have always followed a conservative dividend 
policy, believing that dividends, however 
described, should be well covered by the 
profits available of each current year. It is 
their intention to continue this policy, but it 
should be explained that subject to sufficient 
profits being available they intend that future 
Ordinary dividends, which will all be subject 
to deduction of tax, shall not be less in total 
net amount than those distributed in recent 
years in the form of Ordinary dividend and 
tax-free capital bonus. It is the intention of 
the Directors to consider the payment of an 
interim dividend in the Spring of 1959. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the Group is in a very strong financial 
position. Despite the “hiving off” of the 
investments, the total of Share Capital and 
Reserves at £4,267,325 shows an increase of 
£112,674. The Net Current Assets have 
increased by £237,562 to the impressive 
figure of £3,242,894. Due mainly to some 
lessening in Stocks and Debtors, our Bank 
Balances, Short Term Loans and Cash are 
£557,952 higher than last year. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Some three years ago we purchased a new 
site of 25 acres, within two miles of our 
present Trubrite Works, on which we intend 
to develop our wire production, This has 
become necessary due to the fact that the old 
buildings at our Crown Works and at 
Shipmans do not lend themselves to economic 
handling and production, and owing to 
geographical features it is not possible to 
remedy this on the existing sites. In order to 
remain competitive, we must accelerate pro- 
duction and handling, and the only way to do 
so is to develop on a new site. 


Considerable planning has been carried out 
aver the past two years and visits have been 
paid to other plants both at home and abroad, 
where friendly co-operation was appreciated. 
The project is likely to be expensive but when 
completed we believe that we shall have 
equipment for high-grade wire production 
which will be at least equal to that of the 
best of our competitors from the point of 
view of production costs. We expect to 
finance this project entirely out of our own 
resources. . 


RE-NATIONALISATION 


In my Statement last year I drew attention 
to the threat of the re-nationalisation of our 
industry in the event of a return to power of 
a Labour Government. My feelings on this 
matter have in no way altered in the interim. 
The Socialist opposition in Parliament have 
not sdid anything to contradict what has been 
said by me and by other Chairmen of public 
companies, nor have they advanced any sound 
or logical reasons for carrying out their 
intentions. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In closing, I would again pay tribute to the 
work which has been put in by all our staff 
and workpeople in a year of difficult trading 
conditions. They have faced up to circum- 
stances quite new to many of them in a deter- 
mined manner, and their co-operation has 
been much appreciated. We look forward to 
a continuance of this endeavour with 
optimism for the future success of our 
un 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN 
LIMITED 


- SIR JOHN GREEN’S STATEMENT 


The Seventy-eighth Annual General 
Meeting of Thos. Firth & John Brown 
Limited was held..on January 29th at 
Atlas Works, Sheffield, Sir John Green, JP 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 


circulated statement : 

The gross surplus after providing for 
Directors’ Remuneration but before pro- 
viding for Debenture Interest £131,986, 
Depreciation £664,600, and Additional 
Depreciation £599,000, amounts to 
£5,856,879, an increase of £1,018,776 as 
compared with last year. United King- 
dom Taxation amounts to £2,611,723, 
compared with £2,113,392 for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The amount of Unappropriated Profit 
brought forward is £1,133,098, giving a 
net amount of £2,982,668 to be dealt with 
in the Consolidated Accounts of the 
Group. 

Your Directors propose to transfer 
£1,300,000 to General Reserve, and to 
pay a final dividend of 6 per cent, which 
together with the interim dividend of 4 
per cent absorbs £442,750, leaving 
£1,239,918 to be carried forward. 

The Current Assets of the Group now 
amount to £17,830,513, as compared with 
Current Liabilities of £5,225,882, giving 
a cover of the latter of 3.4 times. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year £1,959,781 has been 
spent on Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Machinery by the Group. 

The capital expenditure of the asso- 
ciated company, Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels Limited, was £1,075,181. 


Outstanding capital commitments al- . 


ready entered into amount to £1,342,000 
for the Group, and £100,000 for the asso- 
ciated company, Firth-Vickers. 

During the year the following major 
projects have received the approval of the 
Iron and Steel Board: (1) A new Ring 
Rolling Mill. (2) A new 4,000 tons Forg- 
ing Press. (3) A new 2,000 tons Forging 
Press. 

The approximate cost of this equipment 
is £1,900,000, and the Company is en- 
gaged on the preliminary planning work. 

The abnormal conditions associated 
with the financing of the Iron and Steel 
industry at this time makes it necessary 
to retain a substantial proportion of the 
trading surplus for the purpose of meet- 
ing the heavy capital charges involved in 
the various schemes of improvement and 
modernisation to which the Company is 
committed. 


TRADING CONDITIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 


The Company and its subsidiaries 
commenced the year with a satisfactory 
Order Book, and for the greater part of 
the financial year were able to operate 


the plant at full capacity. Unfortunately, 
during the whole of the period there was 
a continuing contraction in demand, so 
that certain of the plant has in recent 
months been worked below capacity. If 
the present rate of order intake does not 
improve, the Company’s plant overall wil! 
have to operate at about two-thirds 
capacity. This will have a more than 
proportionate effect on profits, since over- 
heads such as administration charges and 
operating costs cannot be reduced in 
direct proportion with production, 

It is difficult to predict the likely trend 
in business. The relaxation of credit re- 
strictions may lead to an increased demand 
for flat products and affect the stainless 
steel and hardened steel roll demand 
favourably. The demand for special steels 
for the aircraft industry would appear to 
have suffered a permanent contraction as 
a result of recent Government decisions 
relating to the future scope of the Royal 
Air Force. Both the Parent Company 
and William Beardmore & Co. Limited 
have a large stake in the heavy forg- 
ings trade, the products of which are 
used essentially in capital schemes. Most 
of the industries concerned—shipbuilding, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, etc., 
are finding business difficult to obtain, and 
even when an improvement does take 
place there will be a time lag before your 
Company begins to experience a sub- 
stantial expansion in demand. 

The price of primary commodities is 
still low, so that in many of our export 
markets funds are no longer available for 
new capital schemes, It is very desirable 
that steps should be taken to improve the 
credit facilities available to the Common- 
wealth countries so that their develop- 
ment programmes can proceed. 


STABILISATION OF NATIONAL 
PRICE STRUCTURE ESSENTIAL 


The general reduction in demand for 
steel both in this country and on the 
Continent has led to increased competi- 
tion, and a reduction in profit margins. 
Notwithstanding the warnings of em- 
ployers, the demand for wage increases 
persists. During the year increases in 
wages and salaries were awarded, freight 
rates and fuel costs were also increased. 
Under present trading conditions both in 
this country and in the export markets, 
these increased costs cannot be passed on. 
I must emphasise again the urgent neces- 
sity to infuse stability into our national 
price structure. 

Having regard to the unusual trading 
conditions experienced during the year, 
the overall results are considered very 
satisfactory and reflect the hard work and 
loyalty of our workpeople, staff and 
executives. On your behalf and on that 
of the Board, I have the greatest pleasure 
in thanking them all. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


+ 

The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Colvilles: Limited was held on February 
6th at Glasgow. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by Sir Andrew McCance, DL, DSc, LLD, 
FRS, chairman and managing director, for 
the year to September 30, 1958: 


DIRECTORATE 


During the past year the Board suffered 
a heavy loss through the unexpected death of 
Mr Sam Thomson, who had been a director 
for seven years and had served Colvilles for 
no less than 52 years. He combined an ex- 
tensive knowledge of steel manufacture with 
a fare managerial capacity and his energetic 
and forceful personality was devoted wholly 
to the interests of the Company. It 
is with great regret that I record the 
passing of a most valuable and helpful 
colleague. F 


I am also very sorry to record that Mr 
Robert Marshall, director in charge of sales, 
found it necessary to tender his resignation 
owing to ill-health. Mr Marshall, too, has 
spent a lifetime of service with Colvilles and 
throughout the whole industry he is widely 
known and held in the highest esteem. It is 
a matter of particular regret that the state 
of his health did not permit him to continue 
his long and eminently useful service with 
the Company. 


The directors have appointed Mr J. A. 
Kilby, Mr T. J. Smith and Lord Clydesmuir 
to fill vacancies on the Board and I welcome 
their collaboration in directing the affairs of 
the Company. Mr Kilby, as Chief Engineer 
to the Company, has been responsible for the 
technicai details of the many development 
schemes which have been sponsored in recent 
years. Mr Smith has been in charge of all 
purchasing, including raw materials, which 
have increased greatly both in volume and in 
importance with the development of our pig 
iron production. In Lord Clydesmuir, who 
is managing director of The Steel Company 
of Scotland Limited, we welcome the con- 
tinuance of the association of the Colville 
family with the Company. 


Two more special directors have been 
appointed—Mr E. W. Ferguson, who has 
been in charge of export sales, and Mr Dun- 
can Ferguson, Purchasing Manager. Both 
bring to their new responsibilities a wide 
experience and a long term of service with 
the Company. 


The conditions during the past year, par- 
ticularly during the latter half of it, have by 


no means been easy and I wish to record the ° 


sincere appreciation of the Board for the fine 
manner in which the staff and all the em- 
ployees have given of their best in dealing 
with the difficulties brought about by chang- 
ing conditions. 


ACCOUNTS 


The decrease of £376,000 in the manufac- 
turing and trading profit is explained princi- 
pally by the recession in the demand for steel 
during the second half of the year. The 
reduction in the profit would have been 
greater but for the operations at Ravenscraig 
and General Terminus. Their modern facili- 
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ties enabled the reduced production to be 
carried out more economically. 


This is the first year in which the charge 
for interest on the £10 million 4} per cent 
Debenture Stock has been paid in full, and 
there is also interest for a little more than 
half a year on the 6 per cent Debenture 
Stock issued in January, 1958. The total 
interest charge is greater in consequence by 
nearly £477,000. Income from investments 
has risen by £8,906, but the balance of 
income before taxation is lower by some 
£844,000. 


The significant difference this year com- 
pared with last year is the greater charge for 
taxation which is explained by the reduction 
in the relief-in respect of Investment Allow- 
ances. This relief amounts to only £112,091 
compared with £1,043,911 in last year’s 
balance sheet, when we had the full benefit 
of the Investment Allowances on the major 
development at Ravenscraig. In total, the 
charge for taxation is some £779,000 more, 
so that the net profit after taxation is reduced 
by £1,623,000 to £1,571,850, rather less than 
half the figure for last year. 


The settlement of taxation relating to the 
war and some of the postwar years enables 
over £1,050,000 to be restored from the pro- 
visions ‘set aside in these years. This may 
seem a large sum, but it must be considered 
in the light of the period covered which 
stretches for more than twelve years and the 
complexity and uncertainty of the taxes in- 
volved. Its restoration goes some way to 
restore the balance available for appropria- 
tion. 


The amount retained by subsidiary com- 
panies is small, the available profits having 
again been concentrated in the accounts of 
the Parent Company, where they are avail- 
able for dividends or for investment in any 
sector of the Group’s activities. This does 
mean, however, that subsidiary companies 
cannot cover development expenditure from 
their own resources and must borrow from 
the Parent Company. To avoid the conse- 
quent increase in loans creating the impres- 
sion that there were liquid funds in the hands 
of subsidiary companies, advances which are 
known to have been spent on fixed assets 
have been separated from current advances. 
This explains the entry in the balance sheet 
of Colvilles Limited under the heading of 
“Subsidiary Companies” where “ Fixed 
Loans for Development ” appears for the first 
time. 


The balance sheets also show that the in- 
vestment in stocks has been reduced and the 
lower rate of turnover is reflected in the 
smaller amounts for debtors and creditors. 
These changes, coupled with the fact that the 
expenditure has not as yet been significant on 
the new slabbing mill, for which the proceeds 
of the issue of the £6 million Convertible 
Debenture Stock were earmarked, explain the 
considerable change for the better in the 
liquid position during the year. 


To offset the inadequacy of depreciation 
allowances for the replacement of assets, 
£2 million has been transferred to the capital 
reserve and it is also proposed that £1,500,000 
be transferred to the general reserve. 


The Board recommend that a final divi- 


dend of 8 per cent be paid, making a total 
of 13 per cent for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


As in the Parent Company the earnings of 
the subsidiary companies have been affected 
by the recession in trade which has been in 
progress for nine months or more and is 
untortunately still noticeable. 


The rebuilding of the finishing equipment 
of the mills at The Lanarkshire Steel Com- 
pany Limited is now completed and in 
operation, the last stage having been carried 
through at the last New Year holiday period. 
This change allows speedier operation and 
also enables the saleable yield to be increased. 
The new equipment will also be able to deal 
with broad-flanged beams. 


Early in the year the falling away in de- 
mand for heavy sections entailed the cessa- 
tion of production at the Hallside Works of 
The Steel Company of Scotland Limited. 


Hallside was our highest cost producer of 
steel sections. For some time considerable 
losses have been made on products rolled 
there, but so long as the demand exceeded 
the capacity of our other works, the responsi- 
bility of meeting that demand was carried 
by the Company in spite .of the financial loss 
which resulted. Once the demand had fallen, 
however, the works inevitably had to be 
closed down. The reconstruction of the plant 
is now proceeding without the hindrance of 
having to carry on production at the same 
time and this will undoubtedly make for 
quicker progress. We are not yet in a posi- 
tion to state when it may be possible to restart 
the works on its new products. 


The extension to the Light Foundry at the 
Craigneuk Works of The Clyde Alloy Steel 
Company Limited has been in operation for 
a large part of the current year and has 
enabled the output of castings to reach new 
records in spite of a marked slackening in the 
demand during the past six months. Due 
to a similar fall in demand the rolling mills 
producing special steels have been living from 
hand to mouth and quick delivery has become 
of paramount importance. Fortunately the 
organisation has stood up well to these testing 
times and I am glad to report that the earn- 
ings of this company have been the highest 
in its history. 

It is not easy to forecast the course of 
future trade, but it can be said that with the 
steady developments of the past year The 
Clyde Alloy Steel Company Limited is in 
an excellent position to respond to any im- 
provement in demand. 


I reported last year that The Carnlough 
Lime Company Limited had made a small 
loss in spite of the installation of new equip- 
ment. I am glad to say that after further 
changes in operating methods, the corner has 
been turned and profits are now being earned. 


Blanchland Fluor Mines Limited is not a 
large-scale undertaking, but it has made a 
contribution commensurate with its size. 


Fullwood Foundry Company Limited, 
Colville Constructional Company Limited and 
Smith & McLean Limited have all continued 
earning profits, although naturally at a lower 
rate owing to the reduced level of demand. 
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Only in the case of Colville Constructional 
Company Limited can it be said that the 
reduced activity is directly associated with the 
credit squeeze of the past year or so. Un- 
doubtedly investment in steel frame buildings 
has been influenced to a substantial degree 
by the Bank rate changes and it is to be 
hoped that the gredual restoration of normal 
conditions will soon be reflected in terms of 
increased work. 


It has been found necessary to cease coke 
and pig iron production at Dixon’s Ironworks 
Limited on account of the recession. When 
the demand for pig iron in Britain exceeded 
production, imports of pig iron were needed 
to maintain steel production at the level re- 
quired. During 1956, for instance, this 
country imported over 500,000 tons of pig 
iron. ‘It was therefore an advantage to the 
national economy to produce pig iron even 
in uneconomic units and the production from 
Dixon’s was useful to the Group during that 
time. When the demand for pig iron fell, 
production was transferred to the more effi- 
cient unit at Ravenscraig. The closure of 
Dixon’s was not final until November, 1958, 
and it will not adversely affect future earnings 
of the Group. 


FUEL ECONOMY 


For many years coke oven gas has been 
supplied from Dixon’s to the Scottish Gas 
Board, who distributed it to users in Glasgow. 
With the closure of Dixon’s we have con- 
cluded an arrangement with the Scottish Gas 
Board to supply them ‘with coke oven gas 
from both Clyde Iron and Ravenscraig 
Works.- The necessary boosting and control 
plant has been installed and supplies of coke 
oven gas are now flowing into the Gas 
Board’s mains for distribution. Our agree- 
ment provides for a supply of 4 to 6 million 
cubic feet of gas per day from each works 
with the possibility of a future increase from 
Ravenscraig should it be required. 


This agreement represents a change in 
policy, for hitherto the Company has en- 
couraged the full utilisation in the production 
of steel of the coke oven gas and blast fur- 
nace gas which are produced in large quanti- 
ties in an integrated works. The steel fur- 
naces which used this gas will now increase 
their use of fuel oil to balance heat require- 
ments. The change is in the long term a 
contribution to the conservation of national 
fuel resources. 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


The production of coke, pig iron and steel 
during the past financial year has been as 
follows : 


Six months Six months 


to to 
March 31 Sept. 30 - Total 
Tons Tons Tons 
Coke.... 447,027 336,337 783,364 
Pig Iron... 505,914 413,028 918,942 
Steel.... 1,051,488 795,575 1,947,063 


The output during the first six months of 
the year was moving towards new records, 
but the decline in demand during the second 
six months prevented their complete attain- 
ment when these two periods were taken 
together. 


The advantages of Ravenscraig have been 
clearly demonstrated even although the plant 
has not yet been able to show what it can 
do under the steady pressure of an urgent 
demand. The blast furnace has maintained 
an output in excess of its rated capacity of 
7,000 tons per week and we are confident that 
when required an output of 9,000 tons per 
week can be obtained. Steady progress in 
the development and operation of the furnace 
and the sinter plant by the works staff has 
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reduced the coke consumption for long 
periods to very low figures. The open hearth 
furnaces have also given excellent perform- 
ances and record outputs in excess of 4,000 
tons per week have been attained. When the 
demand for steel improves, even greater out- 
puts from these furnaces will be possible by 
the application of oxygen. 


Unfortunately the reduction in operating 
costs which high production can achieve is 
often offset under present conditions by the 
depreciation charge required for the very 
expensive plant necessary to bring it about. 
We are in a position to compare the steady 
advances in the cost of manufacturing plant, 
since we make at Mossend Engineering Works 
some of the steelworks plant required for our 
own development plans. Expressing our cost 
per ton of machinery in 1938 as 100, the cost 
today is 425 and we believe that this figure is 
comparable with those of other makers. 
Owing to this increase in the cost of plant, it 
has been found in some cases that new plant 
may not show any commercial advantage over 
the plant it was replacing. 

Nevertheless even when it is known that 
such plant may do littlke more than earn 
during its lifetime sufficient money to pay for 
its installation, there is no alternative. Obso- 
lete plant if allowed to continue in operation 
can only hasten industrial decline. This fac- 
tor must be recognised adequately in the 
margins allowable on all steel products. 


DEVELOPMENT 


As arinounced recently, the Board have 
agreed to prepare and submit a scheme for 
a major extension to the Ravenscraig Works, 
which will embrace the construction of a 
semi-continuous strip mill for the produc- 
tion of light plates and sheet with 
additions to the steelmaking and pig iron 
production necessary for this expansion of 
output. 


There has been some ill-informed talk 
and criticism of this proposal arising 
from a lack of knowledge and appreciation 
of the capabilities of the semi-continuous 
type of mill. 

For the manufacture of flat products such 
as sheets, the cast ingots are rolled in a heavy 
primary mill into slabs, each of which may 
weigh up to 15 tons or more according to 
requirement. These slabs constitute the feed 
material for the strip mill, which may be of 
the continuous or semi-continuous type. In 
the first case, the slab passes continuously 
through a series of roll stands—usually ten 
in number—arranged in tandem, the slab be- 
ing progressively reduced in thickness until 
it emerges from the last set of rolls as a thin 
strip of the required gauge. In the case of 
the semi-continuous mill, the number of 
stands of rolls can vary from five to seven 
with resultant saving in capital cost. The 
reduction in thickness which the slab under- 
goes in the first set of rolls of the semi- 
continuous mill has therefore to be greater 
than is the case in the fully continuous mill, 
and as a result the rolling process takes a 
little longer. Nevertheless, there are semi- 
continuous mills already in operation which* 
have produced over two million tons per 
annum compared with three million tons per 
annum from fully continuous mills, and even 
larger outputs are considered possible as im- 
provements in rolling techniques are per- 
fected. 


This new mill will therefore have ample 
capacity to meet the demands of the avail- 
able market and to allow for the expansion 
of this market in the foreseeable future. 


The Ravenscraig proposal will include two 
additional blast furnaces similar in size to 
the existing furnace with corresponding coke 
ovens and blowing equipment. An increase 
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in the steelmaking capacity will bring the 
total ingot capacity of the Group to between 
2,900,000 and 3 million tons per annum: 


It is planned to send the hot rolled strip 
in coils to the Gartcosh Works of Smith & 
McLean Limited, where cold rolling and 
ancillary equipment will be inecified Yor the 
production of finished sheets, which will be 
dispatched direct from these works. 


The Company’s engineers are now in con- 
sultation with the manufacturers of the steel- 
works plant and when the details have been 
completed the scheme will be submitted to 
the Iron and Steel Board and to the British 
Iron and Steel Federation for consideration 
and approval. 


One of the noteworthy features in the 
expansion of steel demand in recent years 
has been the increase in the proportion of 
the steel output made into sheet. In Britain 
ten years ago this proportion was about 10 
per cent. Today the proportion is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent and is still growing. For 
many years the corresponding proportion in 
the United States has averaged about 30 per 
cent, and, bearing in mind the similarity in 
the pattern of development of the steel indus- 
try in most countries, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the growth in the demand for 
sheets in Britain will continue for some years 
ahead. 


It is hoped therefore that this development 
will make a major contribution to the en- 
couragement of Scottish industrial activity, 
particularly in the field of those lighter indus- 
tries which are based on the use of sheets 
and which have hitherto been hindered from 
establishing themselves in the Scottish area 
because local supplies of sheets of strip mill 
quality were not available. 


FINANCE 


As shareholders have already been advised, 
the cost of the plant and equipment, together 
with the cost of installation, is estimated at 
approximately £50 million. Whilst this 
amount is very substantial, it is much less 
than would be required for any equivalent 
production on a green field site on account 
of the considerable contribution made by the 
civil engineering work and the other facilities 
already available at Ravenscraig. The new 
slabbing mill foreshadowed last year as part 
of our second development plan fits admir- 
ably into the new proposals. It will be able 
to handle the increased ingot production now 
required with the provision of additional 
heating facilities, but with relatively little 
other change. The new blast furnaces will 
also be less costly than would otherwise be 
the case. 


Owing to the political threat of renationali- 
sation the steel industry is suffering a serious 
disadvantage in obtaining the finance required 
for capital extensions of this kind. So long 
as that risk continues and the possibility exists 
that industries may have their assets taken 
over in the name of the State at less than 
their real value, so long will it be impossible 
to obtain finance from the sources. which 
would normally be available. A damaging 
drag on progress by established channels has 
been created. 


The desirability of constructing a strip mill 
in Scotland was generally agreed and the long 
term advantage admitted for the reasons I 
have already given. 


Initial considerations with Mr John S. 
Maclay, Secretary of State for Scotland, were 
followed by discussions with Lord Mills, 
Minister of Power, together with Sir Archi- 
bald Forbes, Chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Board, and these discussions resulted in an 
agreement being reached that the finance 
required for the strip mill proposal” would 
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be provided up to a maximum of £50 million 
from Government sources. 


The acceptance of this loan requires an 
extension of the borrowing powers of the 
pany. The measures required to effect 
this and the details of the agreement have 
already been, circulated to you, and I hope 
that you will feel justified in passing the 
necessary resolution to grant the directors 
the increased borrowing powers they need to 
implement this development. 


RENATIONALISATION 


This threat of renationalisation has brought 
much uncertainty into the future prospects 
of the steel industry and we can see evidence 
of that uncertainty in the present state of 
trade. I have already stressed the difficulty 
of finance which has affected the rate of de- 
velopment. Other factors in that uncertainty 
are equally disturbing. 


* PROFITS DISAPPEAR 


In the arguments put forward originally to 
justify the policy of nationalisation, it was 
always tacitly assumed that the profits being 
made under private ownership would con- 
tinue after the industries became State con- 
tolled. The records of the nationalised 
industries for the past ten years, during which 
time private enterprise industries were mov- 
ing from success to success, has shown how 
completely fallacious that argument has 
proved. The truth must be faced that under 
public ownership heavy losses, more often 
than not, have made former profits disappear. 


NO PROFITS—NO TAXES 


Industries which formerly made substantial 
contributions by way of income tax to the 
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national income now make no contribution at 
all. This loss of revenue is made good by 
larger tax contributions from the rest of the 
population, including the wage-earners them- 
selves. It should not be overlooked that the 
tax contributions from the activities of private 
enterprise pay a substantial part of the cost 
of the Welfare State. Destroy that income 
and the finances of the country would be 
seriously disturbed. That is the threat which 
nationalisation policies contain. 


“PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY ” 
—BUT HOW 2? 


In the search for arguments to support 
such policies, frequent reference is made to 
“ public accountability”—a phrase of rather 
nebulous meaning. If those directing the 
affairs of a company whose shares are held by 
individual investors fail to conduct the busi- 
ness of the company efficiently, the share- 
holders have direct and immediate channels 
of redress. The same thing can certainly not 
be said of the nationalised industries. 


THE PUBLIC ARE IMPOTENT 


When year after year, as has been experi- 
enced, depressing results are reported that 
would stir the shareholders of a private con- 
cern into angry revolt, it seems completely 
beyond the powers of the public who own 
these industries to change ineffective manage- 
ment or to modify their control. It has be- 
come abundantly clear that nationalisation 
does nothing to enforce public accountability 
on those industries which it takes over—it 
merely allows them to escape public account- 
ability in the ordinary meaning of the term. 


LEAVE STEEL FREE 


It is universally conceded that the steel 
industry is efficient and progressive. It is in 











MASSEY-FERGUSON 


LIMITED 


Summary of Consolidated Results for 


year ended 3\st 


Net Profit before tax etn. eae ea 
pet We sce, tes «ete 
Dividend per common share ace’ < See 


October, 1958 


1958 1957 
$440,109,455 $412,411,468 
$ 21,712,151 S$ 603,800 
$ 13,025,282 Loss($ 4,737,341) 

40c. 40c. 


Copies of the Annual Report to 31st October, 1958, may be obtained from the London 
Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 3, Lombard Street, London, 


E.C.3, on application. 


Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names and 
other interested parties who wish their names placed on the Mailing List for future 
communications, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 
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the national interest that it should be allowed 
to remain so. id ask all our share- 
holders who own the assets of the Company 
to resist any threat that would change their 
ownership by compulsion. That support 
would counter those policies which imperil 
the future success of the industry and imperil 
the existence of companies like our own 
which have built up that success by private 
enterprise. 














APPENDIX 
ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
1958 1957 
(€’000) (£°000) 
Income from sales, interest, etc. 75,480 77,100 
Cost of materials, trade expenses 
and services moe «+ ees 36,247 38,126 
Cost of fuel ...  .. ese = eee ~Ss43,883=—s:13, 941 
Depreciation .. ape) elle. - eat 2,842 
Debenture interest <,. o 643 166 
53,273 55,075 
— =< 
Balance available for wages, 
salaries, taxation, dividends 
and re-investment aking -~ of 
reserves 22,207 22,025 
Distributed as follows: 
ages, salaries, national in- 
surance and superannuation 
contributions ... ...  «. $3,223 13,148 
Taxation ... eco eee 3,791 3,016 
Dividends—Gross eco. - e008 1,520 l, 
WOROIVGE cic cco ccc, exe 3,673 4,3 
22,207 22,025 








Note.—Since wages and salaries are paid before 
deduction of tax, dividends have been treated on 
the same basis and the amount of taxation has been 
adjusted accordingly. 


Number of Employees, 


16,500. Number of 
Shareholders, 39,000 


THE AVON INDIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of The Avon India Rubber Company Limited 
was held on February. 2nd at Melksham, 
Wilts, Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE (the chairman), 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


The Group profit after providing for taxa- 
tion of £259,339 amounted to £302,488. 
Group sales value has been maintained but a 
repetition of last year’s record profit was not 
attainable. Even so Group net profit before 
tax is the second highest recorded: 


After commenting on the acquisition of the 
entiré share capital of Henley’s Tyre & 
Rubber Company Limited and on the further 
investment in the International Synthetic 
Rubber Company Limited, in acoordance with 
their commitment, the chairman continued: 


All subsidiaries of your Company have 
been affected by the more difficult trading 
conditions but George Spencer, Moulton & 
Company Limited continues fully to justify 
the confidence your Directors have expressed 
in respect of this purchase, and J. W. & T. 
Connolly Limited, in which our kolding has 
been increased from two-thirds to five-sixths 
during the year, has continued to make pro- 
gress. Those subsidiaries trading in rubber 
products other than tyres will benefit in due 
course from the improved production facili- 
ties that are planned. 


The current financial year has started with 

a satisfactory level of orders both in Home 

and Export markets and your Directors have 

confidence in your Company’s ability to 
continue to make progress. 


The report was adopted. 
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ELY BREWERY COMPANY LIMITED 


Mr. L. Nidditch on the Board’s Policy 


Tee sixty-second annual general meeting of the 
Ely Brewery Company Limited was held on 
January 29 at the New Inn Hotei, Pontypridd. 

Mr. L. Nidditch, F.F.S.(Eng.), F.R.Ecoa.S., 
F.V.I, (chairman and managing director, finan- 
cial director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said:— 

In presenting the Accounts for the year ended 
3ist August, 1958, it is with a welcome to all 
the Company's stockholders and in particular 
those new stockholders on our enlarged reyister, 
who have joined the longstanding members. The 
policy that has been pursued since 1 became exe- 
cutive leader; and, I hope, * aggressive defender ” 
of your true investment, has not been wun- 
rewarding. 

The Accounts show the Company’s earnings 
for the year (subject to certain usual outgoings 
and taxation) £322,023. A satisfactory result 
considering the: upward trend. of the profits in 
the last few years, and aims in priority given to 
consolidation and, then the moving on. 

The Board agreed the new approach to the pay- 
ment of dividend of an amount per share in- 
stead of a percentage figure. An Interim Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Capital of 14d. per share 
had been declared and paid. Your Board now 
recommend a final dividend of 2d. per Ordinary 
Stock unit, making in all 34d. per stock unit for 
the year (less tax). 

As your Directors have already reported, Major 
The Hon. Oscar M. Guest died in May, 1958; he 
was a nominee Debenture representative of Ham- 
bros Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd., a near 
kinsman of Sir Winston Churchill, a former mem- 
ber of Parliament and a former Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to a-Cabinet Minister, he was a 
world travelied man of great common sense and 
balance, respected in Society, and also com- 
manded the respect of his Board Room colleagues. 
There grew up a mutual understanding and respect 
between us, both as persons and in our respective 
offices, During the last decade, I regret that his 
sound advice and pressure for restraint towards 
stopping outrageous actions in diverse situations 
in the trial of strength and envious greed was 
ignored. He was the Chairman of several public 
industrial companies, and a man who used no 
idle words nor “‘ empty ”’ statements. 


Take Over Ethics 


We would like to cover the walis of all our 
Toilets with Vitrolite glass and install refrigera- 
tion _in our bars and high trade house cellars and 
modern glass plate external doors, also central 
heating, etc. How can we proceed when our 
shares do not enable any rights issue benefit. 

Sir Anthony Eden’s resignation helped to prove 
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the unfortunate. fickleness of hesitation or non- 
disclosure of goings on behind the scenes. 

As Lord Goddard had occasion to say “‘ The 
causes of crime today are the same as they were 
in the days of the Old Testament—greed, love 
of easy money, jealousy, lust and cruelty.’ 

I have said before and I say again that, if 
anyone wishes to take Over your company, con- 
sidering the achievement resulting from virile 
leadership and management effort and success, 
they should do so in an honourable way, by 
making an open bid at a fair price, or leave us— 
and our shares—alone and ‘ inside bears’ with 
pressure of harassing, cease damaging our credit 
worthiness towards raising normal and just ex- 
pansion capital. 

History has shown that the Country’s business 
can be transacted and run efficiently by men o 
——. with human sympathies and no axe to 
grind. 

In the lingering unfortunate situation created 
and thrust upon us, it is necessary to ce-emphasise 
the intention to do all that can be done to safe- 
guard the position of the general body of stock- 
holders of, and the employees ia, this important 
independent unit of the British Brewing industry 
in Wales and that, so long as this priaciple is not 
placed in jeopardy, we will continue to co-operate 
to the maximum with sincere parties on such 
matters in which we have mutual interest. 

With our consolidated success record, where is 
there reason and purported honesty to allow our 
Ordinary Units last year to a 27% earnings yield 
against the usual 10% to 14% and, a “ fear yield ° 
grip on our Preference ? 

It will be noted that during the year, the cash 
liquidity was reduced by about £110,000, although 
we also received £11,732 Capital Repayment from 
trade investment. I feel I should point out that 
we have paid out substantial sums for our new 
bottlery—buildings and plant—as also freeholds 
acquisition of leasehold houses. Our Debenture 
Debt has been reduced by another £20,000 (sub- 
ject to capital gain on market values against 1946 
values) and, while our creditors and’ taxation 
account are about comparably equal to 1957, our 
debtors and stocks are greater by £66,000, conse- 
quential to healthy trading demands, These are 
important items to assess as a picture ia any 
Balance Sheet in any Company. 


Trend of Trade 


As you will know, the trend of trade has been 
very difficult in the first half of the year. The 
licensed house trade was affected as much as any 
—commencing November, 1957, until Easter 
—when there was a general depression in the 
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NUMERICAL DETAILS OF SHAREHOLDERS’ REGISTER 
TOTAL SHAREHOLDERS 1947—1,642 


1958—3,531 


INDIVIDUAL SHAREHOLDINGS AS AT 3ist AuGust, 1958 : 


Ordinary (Shares 3/6 Stock units 3/6each) ..0 0... ee 
5°% Cumulative Preference (Shares 10/- Stock units 10/- each) ... 
7%, Cumulative Second Preference (Shares 5/- Stock units 5/- each) . 


2,72 
2,640 
1,96 
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country resulting from the 7% Bank Rate and 
economic crisis, some unemployment and fears of 
this being enlarged, exceedingly bad weather, 
Asian ‘flu and other annual winter epidemics of 
short duration that traversed through the country. 
Our Summer two months of rain was not of com- 
Pensatory advantage. However, I am pleased to 
say that by strong team work and concentration 
at points of sale, we obtained our fair share of 
trade, although rising costs in all directions con- 
tinued: we made every endeavour to minimise and 
control outgoings and get the best value for 
money in all our commitments which run at 
£10,000 a week excluding purchase of materials 
of our trade. 

During the year we marketed a new Stout !s. 
per half bottle under the trade mark: ** Gold and 
Silver ; this has been well received and bring- 
ing in a regular trade greatly gaining popularity, 
being receptive to a widening circle of patrons. 

In the area where one of the small mines are 
being closed, on the extreme edge of our general 
area, a club is being extended for drinking and 
concerts and £8,000 expenditure with no appro- 
val required of any authority—except bye-laws 
and new cottage converted ‘clubs” opened at 
cost of 5s. Yet Monopoly Law charge persists. 
There are still 10,000 surplus * poor results” 
licensed houses where a bare living is earned, 
awaiting a realistic decision relative to clubs and 
concerts and, the newly developed competition 
(aided by small open gambling) of Housey Housey 
and £10 or £20 prize purse. Industrialists refuse 
to open factories in Wales principally because of 
the * dead atmosphere’ Sunday, with mon access 
to Cloak Room facilities on leaving one’s home. 
Wales and the Board of Trade officials would 
have less arguments to face from those indus- 
trialists they seek to attract, aided by executives 
and wives refusals, if recognition were given to 
clear World Conditions of freer choice of use of 
social time. 

Our new Bottlery can provide treble our pre- 
sent bottling production, now governed and aided 
by increased conditioning tank and new refrigera- 
tion space, and, by small alterations in the main 
Brewery we wil] by end year have facilities for an 
extra 20,000 barrels annually. We also have 
plans approved under Bye Law and Town Plan- 
ning to extend production capacity by another 
25,000 barrels per annum. 

I have obliterated despondency at Ely. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted without question of comments, and the 
other formal business transacted. ‘ 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and 
employees. 
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AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


EXTENSION OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The Sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
ef Aveling-Barford Limited, was held on 
January 28th at Grantham. 


In the absence of the Chairman, Mr 
Edward Barford, MC, owing to illness, Mr 
H. C. Ryan, Managing Director, presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement for the 
year ended September 30, 1958. 


The world demand for the earth-moving 

equipment and contractors’ plant of the 
types manufactured by your Company has 
been at a much lower level during the. past 
year. 
. Our activities are predominantly overseas 
and much of our output was formerly going 
into. the’ developing countries which have 
been the most hard hit by the fall in com- 
modity prices—the reduced purchasing 
power of these countries has therefore hit 
us with particular severity. 


INCREASED INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


The increased international competition 
for the smaller demand has presented con- 
siderable difficulties, but reports from our 
export markets have indicated that we have 
more than maintained our share of the busi- 
ness available, so that turnover was not 
substantially reduced although profit margins 
suffered further. 


Under the circumstances prevailing, the 
trading profit of £589,889 is regarded as 
satisfactory. 


Last year, we extended the activities of 
all our subsidiaries abroad and formed new 
ones. Last year I stressed the vital necessity 
of competitive export credits, and I now 
emphasise again the urgency and importance 
of what I then said. 

At home the Road amme is most 
welcome, but it has not yet reached sufficient 
proportions to have made a marked impact 
upon our domestic volume of business. To 

id the new motorways, modern 
specialised earth-moving equipment is re- 
quired. This type of equipment is used 
extensively overseas and a larger home 
demand will be of great benefit to us. 


The Engineering and Technical Division 
hes had another very busy year. New models 
of advanced design are now available in 

tically all the lines in which your 

ny and its subsidiaries are so well 
wn. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I find it difficult to express a view as to 
how long the present depression in our 
industry is likely to last. There is little doubt 
that the continued low demand has resulted 
im a general consumption of contractors’ 
equipment which will need replacing on an 
increased scale before very long. Addition- 
ally, many countries are now embarking upon 

toad schemes and other public works pro- 
jects which are a vital necessity if those 
countries are to continue to prosper and 
develop. 

Whenever the revival takes place, we shall 

in a strong position to satisfy the demand 
for the types of equipment in which we 
Specialise. 

The final Dividend has been recommended 
at 7} per cent as last year, making a total 
gain of 12} per cent for the full year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BOWMAKER LIMITED 


A MOST EVENTFUL AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


SIR ARTHUR MORSE ON NEW ACQUISITIONS AND 
INTERESTS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting 
of Bowmaker Limited will be held on 
February 24th in London. 

In the course of his circulated statement 
the Chairman, Sir Arthur Morse, CB 
said that the financial year under review 
had proved not only the most eventful but 
also the most successful in the history of 
the Company and its subsidiaries. 
business transacted increased by more 
than 35 per cent and there was a similar 
increase in the balances outstanding under 

purchase agreements at the — “em 
The bulk of the expansion took poe. 
the second half of the Company’s ncial 
year and following the abolition of con- 
trols in October transactions in the new 
financial year again showed a material 
increase. 

At the end of the financial year deposits 
exceeded £10 million and were more than 
double the figure in the previous con- 
solidated balance sheet. Having ample 
funds available facilitated the planned 
expansion which had taken place in the 
business. 

Referring to the changes in the capital 
structure, Sir Arthur recalled that share- 
holders on the register as at February 14, 
1958, received an allotment free of cost 
of one new Ordinary share of 5s. each 
for each three Ordinary shares held. In 
order to bring the capital and reserves of 


‘the Company more into line with the 


expansion of deposits and turnover the 
Board decided in May, 1958, to acquire 
three companies whose assets consisted 
solely of cash. The vendors accepted a 
cash sum of £103,010 together with the 
allotment of 1,214,000 Ordinary shares of 
5s. each fully paid and those shares were 
offered by the vendors at 16s. per share 
to the Ordinary shareholders of the Com- 

pany in the proportion of one new 
Ordimary share for each four Ordinary 
shares held on May 29, 1958. 


Lloyds Bank’s Interest 


Sir Arthur continued: With the entry 
of the joint stock banks into the hire 
purchase field we were approached by 
Lloyds Bank Limited, whose unfailing 
support and co-operation throughout the 
history of your Company have made a 
very important contribution to the growth 
of the y. The negotiations which 
ensued resulted in Lloyds Bank Limited 
subscribing for 2,000,000 5s. Ordinary 
shares at 29s. 6d. per share. The cash 

of the issue amounted to 
£2,950,000 and Lloyds Bank Limited be- 
came the proprietors of approximately 25 
per cent of the pany’s 
Ordinary share capital. 

In the result of all these operations the 
Company’s issued Ordinary share capital 
has increased from foie 500 to £2,017,500 
represented by 8,070,000. Ordinary shares 
of Ss. each. 


Shortly before the close of the financial 
year your Company made an offer to pur- 
chase the issued Ordinary share capital of 
Midland Counties Motor Finance Com- 
pany Limited, and since the close of the 
financial year an offer was made to acquire 
the issued preference share capital. Both 
these offers have been accepted by well 
over 90 per cent of the shareholders con- 
cerned and the balance will be acquired. 
Your Company will have invested 
approximately £2,600,000 in this new 
subsidiary. 

Early in November, 1958, the Bow- 
maker stocks and shares investment plan 
was introduced and received very wide 
and favourable publicity. It is designed 
to assist investors to buy stocks and 
shares of their own choosing and after a 
minimum initial outlay to pay the balance 
of the cost by instalments out of income. 
The plan meets the requirements of the 
small investor who wishes to invest part 
of his savings in stocks and shares. 


Accounts 


Reviewing the accounts, Sir Arthur 
said that the group profit before tax of 
£572,623, amounted to £1,026,524, com- 
pared with £750,289. The Board recom- 

mended a final dividend of 17} per cent 
making 274 per cent., less tax, for the year. 

He continued: During the year the 
share’ premium account has increased 
from £402,019 to £3,151,765 and in the 
result the reserves of the company are 
again unduly large in relation to the 
issued capital. It is, therefore, proposed 
to increase the authorised share capital 
from £3 million to {6 million and to 
apply £2,017,500 of the amount standing 
to the credit of the share premium 
account in paying up in full new Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each and to distribute these 
shares in the proportion of one new 

share for each Ordinary share 
held on February 24, 1959. 
The capital and reserves of the group 
have increased from £3,785,451 to 
£8,138,285 and the total issets from 
£19,784,669 to £29,381,326. 

Referring to Bowmaker (Ireland) 
Limited, the Chairman said that in 
August last the 40 per cent interest in the 
issued Ordinary share capital of that Com- 
pany previously held by another Company 
was sold to The National Bank Limited. 

Sir Arthur concluding his statement 
said: The first two months of our finan- 
cial year are normally the slackest but 
with the elimination of controls under the 
Hire Purchase Orders last October a quite 
exceptional amount of business was trans- 
acted in November and December. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that some of 
this increased business might normally 
have been spread over a longer period. 
Nevertheless, the prospects for the 
current year, subject to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, appear to be satisfactory. 
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FIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON’S ADDRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of First Re- 
Investment Trust Limited was held on 
January 29th in London. 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt (the Chairman) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his remarks said: 

The revenue for the year amounted to 
£113,364, which is a record in the history of 


' the Company ; and compares with £100,590 


for the preceding twelve months. 


Part of the increase in revenue is due to 
the additional Ordinary Share capital which 
was issued during the course of the year ; but 
from which we have not yet received a full 
year’s income. We shall receive the full 
benefit from a revenue angle during the 
course of the current twelve months, and I 
am pleased to tell you that the estimate which 
we have prepared in addition shows that, 
barring unforeseen circumstances, we may 
also expect some increase in our normal 
revenue over 1958. 


After payment of a dividend of 12 per cent 
on the Ordinary shares, there is a surplus of 
£12,235 which, added to the Profit and Loss 
Account, now gives a total of £89,718 to be 
carried forward. As shown in the accounts 
it will be seen that we have the following 
priority percentages : 


Debenture interest takes from 0-10.25% 
Preference dividend 10.25%-25% 


Dividend on the Ordinary stock 25 %-79.5% 
with the balance, i.e., 79.5 per cent—100 per 
cent being retained in the business. 


Our investments with a book value of 
£1,284,674, had a market value of £1,981,142; 
thus showing an appreciation over book cost 
of some 54 per cent. 


It is your directors’ intention to make a 
further issue of Ordinary shares on bonus 
terms in the near future, in the proportion of 
one Ordinary share at par for each five 
Ordinary shares held. Consent for this issue 
has already been received from the Capital 
Issues Committee. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


In the past year the economic climate has 
changed considerably ; the inflationary pres- 
sure has temporarily ceased, and there are 
some signs of a recession in trade. There 
has been an increase in unemployment, indus- 
trial production has fallen and is no higher 
than it was three years ago; in spite of the 
volume of investment in capital equipment 
which took place between 1954 and 1955. As 
is already well known, when industrial pro- 
duction falls, the ratio of overhead costs to 
output rises ; and this would appear to have 
been one of the reasons why manufacturing 
costs in the past year have not felt the full 
benefit of the lower prices of imports. Steps 
have been taken during the last six months to 
ease hire purchase controls. Whilst this will 
stimulate internal demand, it must be borne 
in mind that it will also increase our import 


requirements ; as we in this country are. 


dependent to a great extent on countries over- 
seas for our raw materials. If, therefore, 
benefit is to be gained from the easing of 
controls, it must be accompanied by a pro- 
portionate increase in the volume of our 
exports ; otherwise such a step will weaken 
our Balance of Payments. 


During the year under review there has 
been a reversal of the rising trend in exports 
during recent years, which for 1958 amounted 
to £3,208 million compared with £3,324 mil- 
lion in 1957—a fall of 34 per cent. Further- 
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more, we are faced with the prospect of lower 
exports to some of the other sterling area 
countries, notably Australia, India and New 
Zealand, whose overseas reserves are con- 
siderably lower than a year ago 


BALANCE OF PAYMENT PROBLEMS 


I have on previous occasions mentioned the 
possibility that we may lose the dollars 
earned by certain countries such as Ghana, 
Malaya and Singapore who have now attained 
full independence ; and naturally may wish 
to use the dollars which they earn for their 
own purposes. In order to meet this possi- 
bility, it is obviously essential that we must 
increase the volume of our. exports to the 
dollar area. It is very gratifying therefore 
to learn from statistics recently published by 
the Board of Trade that exports to the 
United States of America during 1958 were 
17 per cent higher than in the previous year. 
The United States with a gross national pro- 
duct of $420,000 billion and a population of 
175 million (which it is estimated will increase 
by over 90 million or perhaps as much as 55 
per cent in the next twenty years), offers great 
opportunities to the British exporter, provided 
he can sell his goods at competitive prices. 


One of the outstanding features of the year 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 





The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1959 of the stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 4th at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, EC3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke (the Chairman) presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the Meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman moved: : 

“That the Report of the Directors of 
the Company now produced, together 
with the Accounts annexed as at 
December 31, 1958, duly audited, be 
received, approved and adopted, and 
that there be declared, payable on 
February 20, 1959, to the stockholders 
registered in the books of the Company 
on January 10, 1959, 


a Final Dividend of 6 per cent, making 
12 per cent for the year, on the Ordinary 
stock, and a Final Dividend of 10 per 
cent, making 20 per cent for the year, 
on the Staff stock (excluding the 
£50,000 Staff stock issued on January. 6, 
1959), less income tax at the standard 
rate in each case.” 


Mr John Thomson, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded the Motion which was carried. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Airlie, 
KT, GCVO, MC, Mr Anthony Charles 
Barnes, DSO, OBE, Mr Lawrence Emlyn 
Douglas Bevan, Mr Julian Stanley Crossley, 
Sir George Colvile Hayter-Hames, CBE, the 
Right Honourable the Viscount Knollys, 
GCMG, MBE, DFC, Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force the Right Honourable the Viscount 
Portal of Hungerford, KG, GCB, OM, DSO, 
MC, and Colonel William Henry Whitbread, 
retiring Directors, were re-elected Directors 
of the Company, and other ordinary business 
was transacted. 


The Meeting passed a Special Resolution 
increasing to £40 million the nominal capital 
of the Company. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a Vote 
of Thanks to the Chairman for presiding at 
the Meeting were unanimously accorded. 
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has been the strength of Sterling, and the 
improvement in our gold and dollar reserves 
which have risen from £812 million at the 
end of 1957 to £1,096 million. If it is remem- 
bered that this improvement was helped by 
the terms of trade moving in our favour, it 
can be seen that our Reserves in the coming 
year may well have to bear a greater strain, if 
there is an increase in the cost of imports 
through a rise in commodity prices. It fol- 
lows that if we are to avoid a substantial fall 
in our Reserves, we must ensure that any 
expansion in production in this country is 
accompanied by a proportionate increase in 
the volume of our exports. 

You will see from what I have said that 
I look forward with restrained confidence to 
the coming twelve months. There are 
clearly’ problems: ahead, but I feel that in 
this Company with over 400 different invest- 
ments in our portfolio we are in a position 
“to meet the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ” should they arise. 


The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was seconded by Colonel Robert Adeane, 
OBE, and carried unanimously ; as well as the 
other formal resolutions. The proceedings 
then terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 


KOLOK a 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons) 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Kolok Manufacturing Company Limited, 
was held on January 30th in London, Mr 
E. S. Dumont (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement for the year 
ended August 3], 1958: 


The net profit of the company for the year 
under review is £159,908, and the net profit 
for the Group is £178,815 as compared with 
£174,377 and £196,997 for the previous year. 
Although the profit is lower, I believe you 
will consider it satisfactory bearing in mind 
the previous year’s figures included approxi- 
mately £9,000 covering a provision no longer 
required. 


The demand for our products continued at 
a high level resulting in a higher turnover and 
output, but costs have continued to rise and 
have been absorbed instead of being passed 
on to our customers. In so-far as the current 
year is concerned, incoming orders are satis- 
factory. Competition in export markets has 
intensified and towards meeting this we have 
invested £23,695 in an overseas company 
manufacturing products similar to our own, 
which should prove remunerative in due 
course. 


The financial strength of the Group 
remains strong, the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities amounting to £443,924 
as compared with £441,509 for the preceding 
year. 


Your ee a to recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 16} per cent, 
an interim dividend of 54 per cent having 
been paid. The total dividend for the year 
will then be 22 per cent ; this represents the 
same total distribution as last year. 


Mr D. S. Richardson, who has now 
attained the age of 70 years, has decided to 
retire from the Board, having continuously 
served the company for over twenty years, 
and on your behalf, and my own, I express 
our best thanks for the assistance he has given 
during this period. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE STANDARD TRUST 
LIMITED 


TOTAL REVENUE EXCEEDS MERGER 
ESTIMATE 


CAPTAIN NUTTING’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Standard Trust Limited will be held 
on February 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC: 


he proposals for the scheme of merger 
a tas Dennen with The Trust Company 
of London & Scotland Limited, and The 
Phoenix Investment Trust Limited, were 
duly approved and became effective as 
from ‘January 1, 1958; the accounts now 
presented reflect the changes resulting 
therefrom. 

It is gratifying to note that our total 
revenue exceeds the merger estimate by 
almost £19,000. It will be seen that for the 
first time there is a charge on a subsidiary 
Company of £3,706 for Profits Tax; it is 
considered unlikely that this figure will be 
exceeded during the current year. The net 
revenue of the group, after deducting the 
Preference dividend, amounts to £311,001, 
equivalent to earnings of 26.13 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, compared with 24.25 per 
cent envisaged under the merger proposals 
and the Directors recommend a final ordi- 
nary dividend of 13 per cent, making 19 per 
cent for the year, an increase of ] per cent 
on the dividend forecast. 


. VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 

A valuation of the Investments, of which 
98 per cent are publicly quoted, shows an 
appreciation of 82.11 per cent on the figure 
at. which they appear in the consolidated 
Balance Sheet, an increase of slightly more 
than 30 per cent on the year. In this con- 
nection it should be emphasised that the close 
of our financial year coincided with the peak 
of Stock Exchange prices for 1958 and it 
would be unwise to attach too much impor- 
tance to any valuation made at any particular 
date. Although there are some indications 
of an industrial recovery, there is no doubt 
that some branches of industry are passing 
through a period of reduced activity with 
fewer orders and with lower profit margins. 
The anti-inflation measures which the 
Government took in 1957 have undoubtedly 
been effective and as evidenced by the recent 
easing of credit and hire purchase restric- 
tions, the Chancellor is moving from a policy 
of restraint to one of expansion. Neverthe- 
less the prospects for 1959 must be viewed 
with caution. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The revenue estimate in respect of the 
current year indicates that earnings may not 
be far different from those now under review. 
Subject to the possibility of restrictive legis- 
lation or other unforeseen contingencies, your 
Directors are hopeful of being able to recom- 
mend an equally satisfactory distribution 
twelve months hence. 


_To reduce the disparity between the two 
dividend payments on the Ordinary Stock it 
Is intended in August next to pay an interim 
dividend of 8 per cent, but this must not be 
taken to indicate an increase in the total 
dividend for the year. 


-of adjacent 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


MR P. PERRING-THOMS ON WELCOME RETURN 
TO FREE TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Radio Rentals Limited was held on 
February 4th at The Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, London, W.1, Mr P. Perring-Thoms 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr A. O. B. Wall, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


In presenting to you the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts of the Group for the year to 
August 31, 1958, I am pleased to report that 
the year under review was one of consider- 
able progress and expansion. 


After meeting all charges, other than 
taxation, the trading profit of the Group 
amounted to £1,736,887—compared with 
£1,322,900 for the previous year. This 
constitutes a new record in the history of the 
Organisation. The net profit of the Group, 
after providing £911,947 for taxation, 
amounted to £824,940—an increase of 
£219,221. 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account the only item to which I wish 
specially to draw your attention is the charge 
for depreciation. This considerable figure 
has been calculated on the same basis as for 
previous years and it is interesting to note 
from the Group’s Accounts for several years 
past that trading profits, depreciation and 
capital employed have all increased propor- 
tionately as the Group progressed and this 
illustrates the fact that the increased profit is 
due to planned expansion and steadily 
improving efficiency throughout the Group 
and not to an increase in profit margins. 
Indeed, our terms of business are now more 
highly competitive than ever. Rental charges 
and sale prices have been stabilised, whilst 
an even better-range of products has been 
offered to the public. 


GROWTH OF NEW BUSINESS 


During the year under review eight addi- 
tional branches were opened, including 
several in areas not previously covered by 
our service, thus bringing us closer to com- 
plete national coverage. In addition, seven 
existing local branches were re-sited, to 
greater trading advantage. 


There has been an appreciable rise in the 
number of Television sets installed to new 
customers. Over the twelve months a record 
number was achieved which represented an 
increase of 15.per cent over the previous 
year. . Our Regional Works have met the 
increased demands, arising from maintaining 
many more instruments and I am pleased to 
report, that our reputation for prompt and 
efficient service remains unparalleled. Two 
Regional Repair Works at Nottingham and 
Bristol have been extended by the purchase 
premises and Works have 
been acquired in Manchester to replace 
a unit at Stockport now inadequate for 
our needs. 


Mains Radio Gramophones Limited, our 
manufacturing subsidiary, has achieved a 
new record level of production, enabling the 
Parent Company to keep pace to a greater 
extent with the growing public demand for 





our products. All new receivers distributed 
throughout the year were manufactured by 


ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 


Operating costs in offices in maintaining 
accounts have been rising for many years due 
to an all-round shortage of clerical labour, 
especially in our larger cities, and the 
administration of a very large number of 
subscribers’ accounts calls for modern 
methods and techniques. I am pleased to 
inform you that during August, 1958, a large- 
scale National-Elliott 405 Electronic Com- 
puter was installed at the Company’s Watford 
Offices as part of our long-term plan to pro- 
mote increased efficiency, stabilise operating 
costs and to minimise the necessity continu- 
ally to replace and recruit clerical labour. 
The computer will progressively take-over 
the maintenance of all our subscribers’ 
accounts, and it is planned to incorporate 
other aspects of our administrative operations 
in due course. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Turning now to the matter of appropria- 
tion, your Directors propose to transfer 
£750,000 to General Reserve, and recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent on the 8 million Ordinary 
Shares of the Company, an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent having been paid on June 1, 
oo on the then issued 4 million Ordinary 

ares. 


In the existing circumstances your Direc- 
tors have also decided to pay on February 5, 
1959, a first interim dividend of 5 per cent, 
less Income Tax, on the Ordinary Capital of 


the Company in respect of the year to August 
31, 1959. 


During the four months ended December 
31, 1958, Government Controls on Renting 
and Hire Purchase were completely removed 
im two stages. This has had a stimulating 
effect on our trading, particularly on the 
Television Rental side of the business. 
Whilst your Directors have welcomed the 
return to free trading conditions, they recog- 
nise that the present high peak of public 
demand will undoubtedly level off in due 
course. 


Month by month we are increasing the 
number of trading outlets, a further eight 
new branches having been opened during the 
first three months of the current financial 
year, with many more in the planning stage. 
Your Directors will continue their endeavours 
to increase efficiency of operation and pro- 
duction, to enable the Group to avoid the 
necessity of passing on increases in costs to 
its Customers. 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
consent of HM Treasury has been received 
to the issue of 1,600,000 Ordinary Shares of 
5s. each at 15s. per share. Your Directors 
propose to offer these shares to Ordinary 
Shareholders by way of Provisional Allot- 
ment Letters in the propoftion of one new 
share for every five Ordinary Shares held 
at the close of business on January 16, 1959. 
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It is expected that the necessary documents 
will be posted to Ordinary Shareholders 
shortly after the Annual General Meeting. 


The year ended August 31, 1958, has been 
a year of considerable achievement in all 
fields of staff activity. Moreover, the year 
under review has seen a large extension of 
staff social activities, operating in the main 
on a regional basis throughout the country. 
Spring, 1958, marked the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Group’s own House 
Magazine, a highly popular medium and 
valuable for staff relationships. I count us 
fortunate indeed in having so able and loyal 
a staff. Accordingly, it gives me great 
pleasure, on behalf of the Directors and the 
Shareholders, to record a hearty vote of 
thanks to the staff of the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring director, Mr R. M. Blair, was 
re-elected. 
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MICHAEL NAIRN & 
GREENWICH LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on February 3rd 
at Kirkcaldy, Sir M. George Nairn, Bt, 
chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated statement tor 
the 52 weeks ended September 28, 1958: 


The net profit of the group, after providing 
£512,966 to meet taxation, amounts to 
£494,687, an increase of £234,699. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, less income tax, on the issued Ordinary 
Stock, which makes a total distribution of 
64 per cent for the year. It is the intention 
of the Board to declare a special interim divi- 
dend of 1} per cent, less tax, for the financial 
period 1958-59. The reasons for this are the 
improvement in the group’s earnings and the 
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recent change in the basis of the charge for 
profits tax. 


Your company has had a considerably 
better year. In all our activities competition 
is keen and profit margins are consequently 
low, but the continual modernisation of our 
plants has enabled us to manufacture and 
trade on a more economic basis, which has 
helped to produce these improved results. 


Business generally should benefit from the 
government’s policy, and their decision to 
press on with the provision of new schools 
and hospitals and to encourage the building 
of more flats and houses should ultimately 
prove of special advantage to the floor. cover- 
ing industry. Unless unforeseen circum- 
stances arise, therefore, I see no reason why 
the future prospects of the company should 
not be regarded as encouraging. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





RUSTENBUR 


G PLATINUM MINES LIMITED — - 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


EXTRACT FROM CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Members was held at Johannes- 
burg on February 5, 1959. Mr. D. A. B. 
Watson (Chairman) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1958 


The profit from the sale of metals during 
the year ended August 31, 1958, before pro- 
viding for transfers to and from Reserves, and 
before providing for taxation, was £1,519,000 
as compared with £4,480,000 for the previous 
year. Revenue from the sales of metals other 
than platinum, although somewhat lower than 
in the previous year, was at a reasonably satis- 
factory level and the two main factors which 
adversely affected trading results were, firstly, 
the decline in the volume of the sales of 
platinum to approximately 50 per cent of that 
for the preceding year and, secondly, the 
fall in the official retail price of the metal to 
an average of £27 15s. as compared with 
a price of £34 per ounce during the twelve 
months ended August, 1957. 


The estimated tax liability arising from the 
year’s operations and from adjustments to 
previous assessments amounted to £116,000. 
An amount of £589,000 was transferred to 
the Stock Realisation Reserve, being the value 
of the increased stocks of metals at cost of 
production. Net capital expenditure 
amounted to £294,000, and after adjusting 
for sundry expenditure and revenue and 
bringing into account the sum of £178,000 
arising from a reduction in the value of stores 
and materials°on hand, the balance of the 
year’s profits was approximately £680,000. 


During the year a loan of £1 million was 
obtained from The Standard Bank, repayable 
over a period of five years at a rate of not 
less than £200,000 per annum. The first 
repayment falls due in April, 1959. This loan 
was raised to finance current operations and 
the term of five years was arranged to afford 
an opportunity to extend, if considered 
desirable, the period over which the deficit 
in funds as at August 31, 1958, will be 
extinguished by appropriations from current 
profits. 


In considering the question of a dividend 
for the year ended August 31, 1958, the 
Board of Directors decided that, because of 
the uncertainty of the platinum metal market, 
no dividend should be paid in respect of that 


year, and that the whole of the available profit 
of about £680,000 should be applied towards 
a reduction of the deficit in the amount of 
the funds which had been provided to meet 
expenditure incurred up to August 31, 1957. 
After applying the sum of £680,000 to this 
purpose, the amount still to be provided in 
respect of past expenditure amounted, at 
August 31, 1958, to approximately £1 million. 


OPERATIONS 


Early in the calendar year 1958 output at 
the mines was reduced to a rate below the 
estimated level of sales, and that rate of pro- 
duction -has since been maintained. Both 
Rustenburg and Union sections are operating, 
certain advantages being gained by the con- 
tinuance of production at the latter mine at 
a low milling rate and at a low cost of pro- 
duction. The mines have been and will be 
maintained in such conditions that mine out- 
put.can immediately be increased if necessary. 


STOCKS 


During the first six months of the past 
financial year, mine production of platinum 
was in excess of sales, which had declined 
rapidly and progressively during the same 
period. As a consequence the total stocks of 
platinum increased during the year under 
review. A relatively satisfactory level of sales 
was achieved in respect of the by-product 
metals, stocks of which remained virtually 
unchanged. The value, at cost of production, 
of the increase during the year, in stocks of 
all metals was approximately £589,000. 


The value of the increase in stocks during 
the previous financial year 1957 was 
£895,000, and therefore during the past two 
financial years nearly £14 million was appro- 
priated to finance the increase in metal stocks. 
Tt is of interest to note that this figure, which 
represents the cost of production of tangible 
assets in the form of stocks of metal which 
can in due course be realised, is in fact greater 
than the deficit of approximately £1 million 


between expenditure and funds provided up * 


to August 31, 1958. 


DEMAND 


During the financial year under review, the 
pattern of demand remained more or less 
constant. Of the decrease in the total volume 
of sales during the year compared with the 





previous year, about two-thirds occurred in 
the United States and one-third in the United 
Kingdom. 


The consumption of platinum by industrial 
users in countries other than the USA and 
the UK remained at relatively satisfactory 
levels and in the case of certain countries 
whose industrial development is advancing, 
previous levels of consumption were in fact 
well maintained. 


The USA is, however, by far the largest 
single consumer and that country and the UK 
constitute our most important markets. The 
decline in consumption by those two coun- 
tries has therefore overshadowed the varia- 
tions in demand by other consumers. 


As regards sales of platinum to the different 
types of industrial users, diminished demand 
from oil refineries in the United Kingdom 
and the United States accounted for about 
70 per cent of the decline in the company’s 
total sales in those two countries. 


SUPPLIES 


The supply position remains easy with 
Russia offering platinum relatively freely in 
various markets. Total exports from Russia 
to the Western countries, in so far as these 
can be determined, were less during the 
period under review than in each of the pre- 
vious two years. These sales were neverthe- 
less material, and have had and continue to 
have a marked effect on the platinum market. 


As regards the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, the mine output of unrefined 
platinum group metals as by-products of 
nickel was probably reduced during 1958 as 
a result of the curtailment of nickel produc- 
tion to a rate equivalent to about two-thirds 
of the normal rate. That company’s opera- 
tions were, furthermore, interrupted by 4 
strike which continued virtually throughout 
the last three months of 1958. On the termi- 
nation of the strike, the company announced 
that production of nickel was to be resumed 
at a rate which is equivalent to about 80 per 
cent of the rate of production at the end 
of 1957. Despite the reduction in mine out- 
put during the calendar year 1958, the refined 
output of platinum group metals by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company may not necessarily 
have been materially reduced during that year, 
but a reduction in refined output during the 
current year can reasonably be anticipated. 


The other platinum producers throughout 
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the world which operate individually on a 
relatively small. scale have in the aggregate 
produced less platinum during 1958 than in 
previous years. 

A quantity of platinum scrap was released 
by US authorities during the calendar year 
1958 with some adverse effect on the market. 
The quantity released was immediately 
absorbed by dealers. 


PRICE 


Supplies from Russia provide a strong com- 
petitive element in the markets with a con- 
sequential depressing effect upon prices. The 
drop in the official price of Rustenburg metal 
from £34 in 1957 to an average of £27 15s. 
in 1958, and to the present figure of £19 10s., 
js a most serious factor affecting the profit- 
ability of the operations of this company, 
but for so long as other producers are pre- 
pared to reduce their prices in an endeavour 
to obtain additional sales in the present re- 
stricted world markets, we have no alterna- 
tive but to remain in a fully competitive posi- 
tion by continuing to match our prices with 
those of other producers and sellers. 


The continuous decline of the past eighteen 
months has resulted, in my opinion, in a price 
of platinum which is too low when considered 
in relation to’ the capital employed in the 
production and refining of platinum, and the 
financing of the necessary pipelines of unre- 
fined metals and the trading stocks of refined 
metals. Again, when considered historically, 
the increase in the price of platinum from 
$37 in 1939 and to $52 in 1959 at the present 
moment is on a lower scale than the increases 
which have occurred in the prices of other 
industrial metals over the same period. 


In my opinion, the price of platinum is now 
at such a level as to be likely in due course 
to discourage a continuance of the free flow 
of platinum on to the world markets. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As stated previously, 70 per cent of the 
decline in the company’s total sales of plati- 
num has been occasioned by the marked 
reduction in sales to the oil industry through- 
out the world. At the present time there 
is no significant change in the position as 
regards this industry, whose reduced require- 
ments for platinum during the past year have 
to a large extent been met from its accumu- 
lated stocks. The number, and total capacity, 
of oil refining plants throughout the world 
are, however, both increasing and there are 
good grounds to believe that this increase will 
continue. At the moment there are no indi- 
cations of any major changes in the techniques 
involved in the production of high octane fuel 
by the use of platinum catalysts. Should no 
adverse change occur, and if the increase in 
world refining capacity continues as expected, 
there is every likelihood that overall sales of 
platinum to the oil industry will again increase 
as stocks now in the hands of oil refining 
companies become depleted. 


The economy of the United States appears 
at present to be moving forward out of the 
recent recession and, should this movement 
continue, the expansion of industrial activity 
is likely to assist the market for platinum. 
Since the end of the financial year 1958, there 
have in fact been signs in the United States 
of an increased interest by industrial users, 
other than oil refiners. 


There has in recent months been some 
slowing down in the rate at which the price 
of platinum has fallen but there is at present 
no indication of any hardening of the price, 
which may indeed decline further. Neither 
is there any firm sign of the material reduc- 


tion in the over-supplied state of the market. 


which is a prerequisite for a feturn to more 
tational prices, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Changes in the platinum market tend to 
be rapid, whichever way they develop, and 
it is always difficult to forecast the future 
position of this company. Present indica- 
uions, however, after five months’ operations 
during the current financial year, are that sales 
will be at a higher level than they were during 
the year ended August 31, 1958. 


Given the presently indicated volume of 
sales of platinum and the associated platinum 
group metals, copper and nickel, in relation 
to the current rate of production, there will 
be a significant reduction during the current 
year in the available stocks of metals held by 
us and, particularly, in the stocks of platinum. 
Provided that there is no material reduction 
in prices over the balance of the current year 
and provided that sales remain in accordance 
with present indications, it appears that opera- 
tions for the year ending August 31, 1959, 
should, after a substantial transfer of funds 
from the Stock Realisation Reserve in respect 
of metals sold out of stocks, yield sufficient 
profit to extinguish, if we so decide, the 
present deficit in funds of approximately £1 
million and to leave a surplus in hand. 


This forecast is contingent, as I have said, 
upon the continuance of the present indicated 
level of sales and upon prices remaining at 
about the present level. 


I wish to draw attention to various factors 
which will favourably affect the financial posi- 
tion during the current year but which are 
likely to: operate less favourably in future 
years. Firstly, the hoped-for improvement in 
the financial position, if it is achieved, will 
arise largely from the disposal of a consider- 
able portion of the excess stock of platinum 
which was produced last year and the year 
before in anticipation of a higher level of sales 
during the years 1958, 1959 and 1960. The 
depletion of stocks against a low level of pro- 
duction cannot continue indefinitely and 
therefore the improvement in the company’s 
financial position which may arise from the 
reduction of stocks during the current year 
will not necessarily be repeated in subsequent 
years. 


Secondly, as a result of heavy capital ex- 
penditure in recent years a considerable sum 
is available as a redemption allowance to set 
off against profits for tax purposes for the 
current year. Present indications are that the 
tax liability during the year ending August 31, 
1959, will be insignificant. Although further 
amounts will be allowable for redemption after 
the end of the current year, the effective rate 
of tax levied on profits in subsequent years 
is likely to increase, the rate of increase being 
dependent naturally upon the profits earned 
during such years. 


Thirdly, although it is anticipated that there 
will be virtually no capital expenditure during 
the current year, it will be necessary at some 
stage in the future to undertake certain work 
of a capital nature which has been deferred 
during the present period of reduced sales. 


At the same time therefore as indicating 
to shareholders the possibility that the current 
year’s Operations may result in an improve- 
ment in the financial position sufficient to 
convert the present deficit in funds into a 
surplus, I wish to emphasise that such results, 
if achieved, will not necessarily be indicative 
of the results which may flow from a similar 
level of sales in future years when some or 
all of the favourable factors which I have 
outlined above may no longer be operating. 


I am not prepared at this stage to forecast 
when this company will resume the payment 
of dividends. The position remains extremely 
uncertain and ‘it will be necessary to assess 
the results of the financial year in September, 
1959, in the light of probable future market 
conditions at that time before deciding upon 
the magnitude of the appropriations to be 
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made to provide, not only for the repayment 
of the outstanding loan, but also for possible 
future contingencies. 


I should report that Rustenburg has 
recently been informed that it will shortly 
be gazetted as a controlled mine of Group B 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Pneumoconiosis Act, 1956 (Act No. 57 of 
1956). It is not expected that this will have 
any significant effect upon working costs.” 

Johannesburg, 

February 5, 1959 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


A group of young advertising executives have recently 
formed a consulting and service agency for progressive 
business concerns wanting to expand. If you are interested 
in a new approach to your selling write to Box 1120. 


TRUSTEE 


Services offered. 
H. J. Gutberiet, 11 Anzengruberstrasse, Frankfurt / Main, 
CAMERA OF QUALITY. The Swedish Hasselblad— 
Perfection. The best camera in the world £244 19s. 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, E.C.2. 
Cc... in Spain? Don't dream of good living, make 
it a reality right here at home with superb El Cid 
Sherry. This is the light yet full-bodied Amontillado that 
is so pleasing to the palate. 
'V URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our correspon- 
dence course can teach you to earn big moncy by 
writing TV scripts that sell. 
coaching by experts. F 
- Television Writing 








Individual and practical 
ree Prospectus from Department 
School, 7 Harley Street, London, 


‘THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF — 
SECRETARIES 





Employers requiring the services. of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
VACANCY AT BLOXHAM’S 


This is an advertising agency which has not 
only grown steadily but has a list of clients which 
any agency in the world would be proud to handle. 
A vacancy has arisen for a new manager for its 
vigorous Research Department. 


Applicants should have a degree, wide experience 
of research techniques, administrative ability, the 
personality to lead, and the conviction (after 
mecting us) that their future is closely bound to 
ours. This is a well-paid post for somebody 
senior in experience—though possibly young in 
age. Please write to the 


CHAIRMAN, 
CLIFFORD BLOXHAM & 


PARTNERS LTD., 
LION HOUSE, RED LION STREET, W.C.1 





For other appointments 
see page 547 


FARM ECONOMIST, KENYA 


Required to undertake farm costings and surveys in 
European and African farming areas of Kenya. 

Candidates must have a university degree in Agriculture 
or Economics with experience or training in farm costings, 
surveys and agricultural use of land surveys. 

Appointment on contract/gratuity terms with gross salary 
in scale £939-£1,863 per annum. Gratuity at the rate of 
134 per cent of salary. Free passages on appointment and 
leave for officer, wife and children up to three adult 
passages in all. Furnished quarters, when available, at 
moderate rental. 
particulars, to Director of 
1 Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail | Air Freight* 


pone. New Zealand £10 6s. $25 or £9 
Ceylon oe 


£7 10s. 


£6 10s. 
£8 15s. 
£7 «10s. 





Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. 
South Africa 
South America 
Sudan 

USA 

West Indies £9 Os. | 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 





15s. 
$25 or £9 
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STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Standard Bank of South Africa is 

to make a rights issue of a further 
1,840,000 £1 ordinary shares at 37s. in 
the proportion of one new share for 
every five held. This will bring in £3.4 
million of new capital. The Standard 
Bank has links with the clearing banks 
by way of overlapping directorships and 
direct shareholdings. It certainly seems 
to have had an infusion of their recent 
spirit. Last December it was announced 
that the Standard Bank had agreed to 
acquire a 40 per cent interest in the 
equity of Mercantile Credit’s South 
African subsidiary at a cost of £500,000. 
It has followed the example of several 
banks in anticipating the usual dividend 
announcement by projecting a substan- 
tial increase. The final dividend norm- 
ally declared in May will be raised 
from 74 per cent to 9 per cent, making 
a total dividend of 14 per cent, against 
12} per cent. The new shares will 
rank for the final payment. The issue 
price of the new shares was pitched close 
to the price then ruling in the market of 
39s. 43d., putting a value of less than 
fivepence on the rights. But the promise 
of an increase in dividend is the real 
attraction and after the announcement 
the ordinary shares rose to 4Is. 6d., 
putting a value of 9d. on the rights. The 
old units yield 6} per cent at this. price, 
and the new shares yield 74 per cent 
on the issue price on the assumption of 
‘an annual payment of 14 per cent. 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 

ast September the directors of the 
L Bank of London and South America 
agreeably surprised the market when 
they said that they expected to maintain 
the total dividend for 1958 at 9 per cent 
on the capital as increased by the one for 
two rights issue on bonus terms. They 
have now gone one better by declaring 
a final dividend of 6 per cent, against 
5 per cent in 1957, raising the total 
dividend to 10 per cent. The disclosed 
net profit has fallen from £683,000 to 
£649,000. Part of this fall is due to the 
transfer of its Caribbean branches to 
the newly created Bank of London and 
Montreal, jointly owned with the Bank 
of Montreal, on October 1st. Just over 
£3 million was raised by the rights issue, 
and the directors said that this money 
was required because “the encouraging 
prospects ” of the new venture in part- 
nership with the Bank of Montreal might 
require the subscription of further 
capital by the parent companies. On 
the increase in the dividend the {1 
ordinary stock rose Is. 6d. to 33s. 9d., 
to yield 5.9 per cent. 


BOWMAKER 
7 was a shrewd stroke of business by 
the joint stock banks when they 
decided to take up an interest in the hire 


purchase finance houses. Lloyds Bank, 


~for instance, bought a 25 per cent interest 


in Bowmaker at 29s. 6d. a share. The 
Bowmaker §s. ordinary shares now stand 
at 39s. 44d.xd and Bowmaker has just 
presented a balance sheet that tells a tale 
of expansion and promises more expan- 
sion to come. Much of the expansion 
took place in the second half of the finan- 
cial year that ended on October 31st. On 
that date, Bowmaker’s HP debtors stood 
at £22.4 million (against £16.3 million) 
and its “ deposits and retentions ” at just 
under £11 million (against £54 million). 

It then held £24 million in money at 
call but since the end of the financial year 
that sum has been absorbed in its pur- 
chase of the ordinary and preference 
capital of another HP finance house, 
Midland Counties Motor Finance. This 
new investment will cost Bowmaker 
about £2.6 million in all; last year the 
new subsidiary’s gross profits came to 
not less than £300,000 and it held about 
£5 million in HP paper. That is one 
tangible sign of Bowmaker’s ambitions ; 
another is the launching of the scheme to 
enable investors to buy shares on the 
instalment plan. But the heart of the 
business remains in hire purchase finance 
and the chairman, Sir Arthur Morse, 
points out that quite an exceptional 
volume of business was transacted in 
November and December, following the 
lifting of the HP controls. It is reason- 
able to suppose, he suggests, that some of 
this increased business might normally 
have been spread over a longer period 
and he then rather conservatively con- 
cludes that the outcome for the present 
financial year should be “ satisfactory.” 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


_e its net profits fell from 


£2,222,069 to £2,045,745 in the year 
to September 3oth, the directors of 
Leyland Motors are holding the ordinary 
dividend at 124 per cent. This decision 
is justified not only by the cover that 
earnings of 35 per cent provide but 
also by the faint signs of recovery 
in the commercial vehicle industry, 
to which the chairman of Associated 
Commercial Vehicles, Lord Brabazon, 
has already borne cautious testimony. 
In recent months, Leyland Motors 
has secured a number of important 
contracts, the latest being for diesel 
trucks from Iran. No doubt the chair- 
man, Sir Henry Spurrier, will make his 
comments on the industry’s future at the 
annual meeting in March, but he has 
already pointed out that the home 
market has reached saturation point, so 
that Leyland’s future seems to turn on 
its ability to continue to sell more than 
half its output abroad. That output 
covers the whole range of commercial 
vehicles, including buses, lorries, fire 
engines, petrol and heavy oil engines. 
Leyland’s £1 shares yield 5} per cent 
at 458. 3d., a return that the group’s per- 
formance last year justifies. The heavy 
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commercial vehicle industry did not share 
in the boom in passenger cars. At home, 
demand has been checked by recession, 
by fears about renationalisation and by 
the 30 per cent purchase tax, while over- 
seas, Customers are demanding lengthen- 
ing lines of credit. Throughout the indus- 
try profit margins have been shaved. In 
these circumstances, for a concern even 
as dominant as Leyland in the industry 
to return net profits only 8} per cent 
lower was indeed creditable. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


ce AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) has 
done as well as the market expected. 
In 1958 its consolidated gross income 
rose by 11} per cent (from £1,167,772 
to £1,302,000); this compares with 
an advance of 7 per cent in 1957. 
But it has to be remembered that 
Cable and Wireless raised £1.2 million 
from a one for five “rights” issue 
last March. Tax takes £55,000 more 
at £560,000, leaving net profits 
£80,000 higher at £742,000. This 
trust does not fully distribute its 
earnings, ploughing some of its income 
back to strengthen the base for further 
growth. The ordinary dividend is held 
at Io per cent but this is paid on the 
capital as increased by a 10 per cent scrip 
issue and the 20 per cent “ rights ” issue, 
so that effectively the dividend has been 
raised from 9 1/11 to 10 per cent. But 
the directors are still able to plough back 
£307,000 to reserves, which is equivalent 
to about 40 per cent of net profits ; this 
compares with the practice in most trusts 
of retaining one quarter to one fifth of 
net earnings. The 5s. units at 13s. 
yield 3.8 per cent ; this is lower than the 
general run of yields among the invest- 
ment trusts, but the earnings cover and 
the break-up value on the ordinary shares 
is strong. 


MONTAGUE BURTON 


_ net profits of Montague Burton 
fell by a third, from £1,063,867 
to £698,979, in the year to August 
31st but the maintained ordinary 
dividend of Io per cent was still covered 
by equity earnings of 23 per cent. This 
suggests.that shareholders in Montague 
Burton, having seen the price of wool 
fall by 30 per cent or so, can look with 
confidence to the current year now that 
the price of Burton’s chief raw material 
has steadied. That confidence will be 
strengthened by Mr Lionel Jacobson’s 
disclosure that there was “a marked 
revival” in trade towards the end of 
1958. Mr Jacobson points out that the 
group still retains “the greater propor- 
tion” of the nation’s multiple tailoring 
trade, and increased its turnover in 
1957-58 when the clothing trade as 4 
whole had ceased to expand. 

The directors are clearly determined 
to consolidated their gains, for they have 
introduced credit trading, at 5 per cent, 
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to offset both competition from credit 
clothiers and from other HP traders. But 
over the long term the directors are 
pinning their faith on a big programme 


_ of modernisation and development. The 


conversion of the Tivoli in the Strand 
into a modern store is planned for the 
current year and both the principal sub- 
sidiaries, Peter Robinson and Jackson the 
Tailor, are Opening new stores in the 

vinces. But such expansion must be 
paid for and the chairman warns share- 
holders that capital spending at the 
present rate will be a permanent feature 
of the accounts. For the current year 
capital commitments of £648,400 should 
fully employ Burton’s year-end cash 
resources Of £623,065. Although the 
ordinary shares have fallen from a 1958 
peak of 34s. to 29s. 44d. xd they still 
yield only 3.4 per cent and the +3* 
non-voting ordinary units at 23s. 3d. 
yield 4.3 per cent. To some extent these 
prices still reflect repeated, but ap- 
parently not too well founded, take-over 
suggestions. But on trading merits alone, 
even though some recovery in profits is 
likely, they look high enough. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


N the year to October 31st Massey- 
I Ferguson turned a net loss of 
$4,737,341 i into a net profit of $13,025,282. 
The rise of 7 per cent to $440.1 million 
in total sales cannot be the full explana- 
tion and it is significant that sales in the 
United States alone rose by 46 per cent to 
$130.3 million, making the United States 
the largest single market as France was 
in 1956-57. But Europe as a whole took 
45.7 per cent of sales by value, against 
North America’s 38.8 per cent. As the 
volume of sales increased, the total cost 
of selling fell by 3 per cent to 82 per cent 
of net sales. Nor did profits in 1957-58 
suffer from the previous year’s debit of 
$8.7 million-for stock write-offs and non- 
recurring expenses. The big reorganisa- 
tion programme affecting every division 
of this giant producer of tractors and 
self-propelled combines has clearly 
played its part. 

But these are early days for share- 
holders to be thinking of any restoration 
of the dividend to the 50 cents per share 
paid in 1956, let alone the 60 cents of 
earlier years. Although the dividend, left 
unchanged at 40 cents per share, is 
covered over three times by equity earn- 
ings of $11,931,188, shareholders must 
recognise that the big investment pro- 
gramme has driven up bank loans and 
overdrafts by $7.7 million to $12.9 
million and has brought down liquid 
resources by $17 million to $13.3 million. 
Presumably all these resources will be 
needed to finance the $13.78 million take- 
over bid for F. Perkins, the Peterborough 
diese] engine manufacturers. The report 
sheds no light either on this deal or on 
the negotiations with Standard over the 
future of the Banner Lane tractor 
Plant and Massey’s declared intention 
of disposing of its holding (now 
24.28 per cent) in the Standard Motor 
equity once the deal is closed. But the 
directors do report that in the first two 
months of the current year sales were 
Tunning at still higher levels. The 
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common shares of no par value—of which 
British investors hold roughly 5 per cent 
—have risen by % to $23% and yield just 
over 3 per cent, 

WATNEY, MANN 


gemma: merger with Mann, Cross- 
man in March, 1958, established 
one of the largest brewery companies in 
Britain with total net fixed assets of 
about £34 million. Economies will 
obviously ensue in time, and Watney, 
Mann, is now well represented in those 
areas, notably Essex, Luton, Dunstable, 
and Coventry, where Watney by itself 
was weak. But the chairman, Mr S. H. 
Combe, makes it clear that the union was 
the direct outcome of the impending loss 
to Watney of the Stag Brewery site at 
Victoria. The re-development of this 
site wil] ultimately bring money into the 
coffers, but to have built a completely 
new brewery would have cost about 
£4 million whereas the concentration of 
output at Mortlake and Whitechapel and 
their subsequent development (made 
possible by the merger) would require 
much less. But £174 million will still 
have to be spent at Mortlake alone and 
extensions to brewing capacity have 
already reduced liquid assets from 
£2,779,072 to £2,405,689. By now they 
will have fallen to much lower levels as 
trade reaches its seasonal peak and tax 
liabilities have to be met. The ordinary 
dividend has been left unchanged at 
21 per cent even though it is covered by 
equity earnings of 39 per cent. The 
brewery industry is of course highly 
competitive, and Watney, Mann’s trading 
profits in the year to September 3oth 
actually fell by 6 per cent from 
£3,595,650 to £3,373,743- Sales fell 
in line with the slight fall in beer 
consumption but the chairman blames 
this not simply on the bad summer 
weather which affected most breweries, 
but also on the seven-week London 
bus strike last year. Nor is he particu- 
larly hopeful about the current year’s 
outcome as he is umable to see any 
decided tendency for trade to pick up. 
Like other brewers he points to hire 
purchase sales as a competing attraction, 
io to the big duty on beer, On the 
other hand Watney, Mann should benefit 
from the merger and from the recently 
negotiated “er * trading pact with 
Bass. At 77s. 9d., the £1 deferred ordi- 
nary shares yield 5.4 per cent. 


CAMP BIRD 


OLLOWING the hullabaloo over the 
Ghana Minerals affair, the Stock 
Exchange Council suspended dealings 
in the 10s. ordinary shares of Camp 
Bird. After seven weeks the ban has 
now been lifted. Dealings began in an 
active market at 10s. to 11s. 3d. and by 
Wednesday’s close the price had settled 
down to 11s. Since the ban some 
shareholders have canvassed support for 
the requisition of an extraordinary meet- 
ing to consider the appointment of a 
shareholders committee. This group 
claims it has already secured substantial 
support in its demand for a scrutiny not 
merely of the Ghana Minerals affair but 
also the conduct of the Camp Bird busi- 
ness as a whole. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: jan. 28 = Feb. I! 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb, 10 Feb. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb, 17 Mar. 3 





ILT-EDGED stocks remained f .o 

throughout the week to Wednesday’s 
close and the Financial Times Index of 
Government Securities rose 0.62 to 87.04. 
The market reflected hopes of an early 
reduction in Bank rate and the continued 
strength of sterling. Among the irre- 
deemables, War Loan 3} per cent gained 
Ive to 68%, Old Consols % to 534, and 
Daltons § to §1. High coupon Dominion 
and Corporation loans were in good 
demand and the new Barbados 6 per 
cent scrip issued at 984 closed at 1} 
premium on Wednesday. The Fife 
54 per cent stock (£30 paid) gained *% 
to 311s. 

Industrials weakened on Friday 
following the setback on Wall Street only 
to rally strongly in a market not too well 
supplied with stock after the week-end. 
The Economist Indicator rose by 3.3 to 
248.3. Unilever NV rose by 1s. 9d. to 
108s. 9d., Metal Box by 2s. 6d. to 
7os. 3d., and ICT, the product of the 
British Tabulating and Powers Samas 
merger, by 1s. 9d. to 64s. 6d. Borax on 
the good quarterly figures from the 
American company rose by Is. 4}d. to 
17s. 14d. xd. Engineering shares were 
particularly strong, Tube Investments 
rising by 5s. 9d. to 79s. 9d. and Babcock 
and Wilcox rose by 1s. 6d. to 48s. 9d. 
Electrical issues were also firm, shaking 
off their earlier dullness ; BICC gained 
2s. 6d. to 48s. 9d., GEC 1s. 3d. to 33s. od. 
and Parsons Is. to sos. Steels were 
firmer, John Summers rising by 1s. 3d. 
to 37s. and United Steel by 1s. to 
26s. 3d. Textile shares hardened on the 
prospect of Government help for Lanca- 
shire. Lancashire Cotton rose by 
2s. 14d. to 38s. and Amalgamated Cotton 
was od. better at 10s. 3d. xd. Calico 
Printers gained 1s. to 38s. 9d. In store 
shares, Woolworth rose by 1s. to 48s. 9d. 
and United Drapery improved by 2s. 9d. 
to 38s. 6d. Among building shares, 
Eastwoods rose by 2s. 3d. to 48s. and 
Wallpaper Deferred by 3s. to 86s. 3d. 
However, Wimpey lost 2s. 6d. at 82s. 6d. 
on the proposed capital distribution. 
HP shares were strong; Astley rose by 
3s. to 24s. 44d., UDT by 3s. 3d. to 

. 6d., and Lombard by 18. 3d. to 24s. 


Oils were dull before the week-end, 
reflecting the setback on Wall Street. 
Although they shared in the ensuing 
general rally, US selling had led to 
further losses by the close on Wednes- 
day. Shell Transport lost 5s. 6d. to 
144s. 6d., Burmah 1s. 3d. to 78s. 9d. and 
British Petroleum 2s. 6d. to §2s. 9d. 
Gold shares forged ahead following the 
lead of FS Geduld. Western Holdings, 
which adjoins FS Geduld, benefited 
from switching and gained 10s. 74d. to 
135s. OFSITS moved up from 83s. 9d. 
to 92s. 3d. In the finance house section, 
Union Corporation rose by 3s. 3d. to 
54s. 6d., Central Mining by 3s. 9d. to 
80s. 9d. ‘and Anglo American by 8s. 74d. 
to 1758., 74d. 
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| 
| i | ; Prices, 1958/9 Last Two 
AND Jan.’ | Feb. ' ’ Dickie | onpimany 
GUARANTEED 28, | Feb. 4, |—___— oot) | STOCKS 
STOCKS 1959 | 
{ 


| _ STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Colvilles 


Steel Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lloyds 

John Summers..... owavlen 
United Steel 


OY |e 
all 


| War Loan 3% | 100!, 
| Funding 2'2% 97 

| Exchequer 2% 
| Exchequer 3% 


| Conversion 414% 

| Exchequer 3% 

| Conversion 434%, 

| Savings Bonds 3%... 

| Funding 3% 1959-69 


Funding 4% 1960-90 


| Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1960-70 
| Exchequer 2'9% .... 
| Conversion 414% 
| Savings Bonds 2'2% . 
| Savings Bonds 3%. ay 
Exchequer 5!3% 
Funding 3% 
Victory 4% 
| Conversion 3!4% 
| Conversion 5!4% 
| Treasury 3'2% 
Treasury 3'5% 
Funding 5'2% | 
Redemption 3% ... . 1986-96 | 
Funding 3!2% 
Consols 4% . .after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 3'3% ..after 1952 
| Conv. 314%. after Apr. 196! 
| Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 
53% 463 Consols 2'5% 
51316 | | Treasury 2f 2% after Apr. 1975 | 


95!31¢ | British Electric 4',% 1967-69 | 
791346 | British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 
76!316 | British Electric 3%. .1974-77 
BII3i6 | British Electric 414% 1974-79 
797 | British El€ctric 3'9% 1976-79 
883, | British Gas 4% 1969-72 
B76 | | British Gas 3'9%. ... 1969-71 
a | British Gas 3% 

7H'316 | Brit. Transport 3% . 1968-73 
863, | Brit. Transport 4 i: . 1972-77 
68!5)6 Brit. Transport 3, . 1978-88 
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Wow 
ww 


Covent 

Alfred 

Ransome & Marles.... 
Renold Chains 

Allied lronfounders .... 
| Babcock & Wilcox 

| British Aluminium 
Davy & United 

| Guest Keen 
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C. A. Parsons 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
BUILDING, etc. 
| Associated Portland... .£! 
British Plaster Board. io/- 
| Richard Costain 
| Crittall Manufacturing. sya 
London Brick 
Wall Paper Defd /: 
CHEMICALS 39/4 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson.... 
Borax Defd 
| Brit. Ind. Plastics 
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Ft Pe ye ere él 
International Paints .. . 
Monsanto 

Pinchin Johnson 


ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 


Orne auny 
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OR Been eae ae ABlo. 0s csccsedivcccce él 


La . eT ms ana él 
Price, | Price, 2 
FIXED INTEREST | jan. 28, | Feb. 4, , Decca Record 


1959 | 1959 





Prices, 1958/9 
High English Electric 
= —————— —— Saenger 40 General Electric 

~ DOMINION. ‘AND COLONIAL | | Pye Defd. ........... i 
941, | Australia 41.% | 101g | 10M, A. Reyrolle 
9776 Australia 6% 1063, MOTORS AND i 
73! | Ceylon 4% 7. a AIRCRAFT 
941, | Jamaica 6% 2 100 British Motor | 13/934 | 
977, | New Zealand 6% 1045,* Ford Motor 53/6 | 
913, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 1013, Leyland Motor 45/3 
69 Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ! Rootes Motors 7/8'4 


| 44 
CORPORATION AND | 6/7', Standard Motor | 8/10!) 
PUBLIC BOARDS 14/4! Dunlop Rubber ; 
98'!, | Agricultural Mortgage 5',% 980-85 | Sic} 2 / | 28/- Joseph Lucas £1 | 44/3 . wes 
987— Birmingham 534% 103 | | 12/S'4 Pressed Steel 
. es 3% a 32/9 Triplex Holdings .... 
2 | asgow 4 966-68 ‘ 
96! | Corporation of London 5'4% | 101 W752 . ener reapers i: 
53 | LCC. 3% iat "de | 3 | 48/6 | 29/3 Dowty Group 
56 | Met. Water Board ‘8’ 3% 63", 24/9 Hawker Siddeley | 33/ 
FOREIGN BONDS 82/9 Rolls-Royce fl 101/7' 
83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 107 | ods PAPER AND 
154 | German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'.%) 14, | hy NEWSPAPERS 
123, | Greek 7% Refugee 25!5 26/6 Bowater Paper 49/- ’ 
} 160 | Japan 5% (Enfaced) } 167 eee 27/9 | Albert E. Reed | 51/9 : + 
— | Japan 6% (Enfaced) =. . 5 yt . ae 24/9 16/- Spicers 22/3 . FINA 
ruguay 3'3% Bonds (Assented) ie aoe 2/6 | 8/9 Daily Mirror ‘A’ 23/N4 | 23/3 y Banks 
29/- 18/6 | Odhams Press W/- | 26/9 | & ane 
TEXTILES ae 
—=— a a | 19/6 J. & P. Coats 
4 | Feb. . | Feb. . . | 21/- | 12/10', Fine Spinners 
28 28 | 41/42 | 29/1082 Lancashire Cotton | 35/10!, | 38/- Electr 
ae 3 : as ? A 38/4!, Patons & Baldwins | 35/7!5* | 36/9* Q Engine 
Ath, Topeka... | | 29 Inter. Nickel ..| 89! | 6/84 | Salts (Saltaire) 5/ | 5/6 5/7'2 : Motor: 
£i 
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NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


‘26 (22/9. 7: Proper 
19/3* 19/1',* INDL 


—_ —- pee so | i ao Paper ... 53/3 Woolcombers 52/3 | 53/3 : Shipbu 
ennsylvania. .. 4 % ennecott | | . ! a teel . 
Union Pacific .. | 3578 | Col. Palmolive . | Monsanto | ee 2 a. oi : Brewe 
Amer. Electric. | 503, | 50 Crown Zeller.. | 56 Nat. Distillers . . 


30%, | 3 io 32/6 Chain 
Am. Tel. & Tel., (229%, | Distillers Seag.. | 35 Pan-American... | 2%, 2 Courtaulds I | f / 


Cottor 
Wool 

Chemi 
Oil... 
Shippi 


1 i 11/7! 
Cons. Edison ..| 655, | Douglas | 575, Procter Gamble | 30/67 oe { WY . 


int. Tel. & Tel.. | 5973 | Du Pont 2 | Radio Corpn. .. | 
Standard Gas..| 334 3!y | East. Kodak ... Sears Roebuck. } DRAPERY & STORES | 
United Corpn..| 85g Ford Motor ... Shell Oil . Boots Pure Drug 
Western Union | 3334 Gen. Electric .. | 78'4 Socony-Mobil.. | 50 30/ hi 10/ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


itl Anh, Sth Bak SRE AREER Ah iOS HTN A IER me 


“| 823, | General Foods . | 77! Starid. Oil Ind. | ot oe 
Aluminium ... General Motors | 4834 483, | Stand. Oil N.j. | / i Harrods 
Amer. Can..... | 483 124 | 20th Cent. Fox. | 395g | 397, / House of Fraser ‘A’... 
Am. Smelting... | 503, i Union Carbide. | . 7 a | Lewis’s Investment ... 
Am. Viscose... 383, | i 68! U.S. Steel | | Marks & Spencer ‘A’. . 
Anaconda . ...| 6533 | . Bus. ea ! West. a> ped +7 38/6 United Drapery 
Beth. Steel .... 52" | int. Harvester . 397, Woolworth . | Woolworth 





Ordin: 
Pref 
Deb 


Total. 
Total. 
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Pew +euw 
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* Ex dividend. f Tax free. + Assumed average life 9', years. § Less tax at 8s.6d.in£. | Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. S To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) ion Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date. (m) Assented stock. 
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Prices, 1958/9 | Last Two | | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Pri 
3 “pee Sane oe | jan. %, | Feb 4, | Feb. 4, | rices, 1958/9 soe Cab | ORDINARY Price, | fim | Yield, 
High | Low ath | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 Pn) tow | OO | ereces Iaijs9" | 1959" || 1959" 
~% | % | BANKING sia: :} % % | MISCELLANEOUS | = 
ga |31/9 | 6 @| 6 b| Barclays.............. ote leek | RR 1 Re) 2 Se re ae | ee ae 
WA 27/6 | 43a! S%b| Lloyds. el, £1 45/3 | 45/6 | 4-40 [ee 2 eT ee voce eee ee ee 
ap (57/6 | 9 @| 9 b| Midland ooo. secs... files jove | +7] oe | | ikl + flee me’: Se) eS 
oP tas 9 @| 1 b| National Provincial ...£1 | 90/9 | 90/6 4-42 = se 13, b | 4 a | British Ropes ........ 10/6 | 10/6 | 4-05 
6/3 3%6/- & @ 7, b Westminster re: £l | 53/3 | 53/6 4-67 59/- | 33 a’. Rs b — wena peeeeeeees 41/6 | 40/9 2°86 
9 47/9 Mm a 4 b | District... cote cc cece. £1 | 69/11, | 69/I'2 | 4°92 |195/- 13379 18-17 @ | Hoover ‘A’ .... +... 56/9 | 57/- 4-39 
Be | 12/'a | Mza| 12.6 | Martins. ooo. eso... Sf= | Zapae | 206 | 428 tae | sie | tae | “se | mek Octet 3 £1 180/-  |I76/3 | 2-76 
BA 21/4, |S @| Tg | Com. Bk. of Scot. “A’ 10/- | 33/3. | 33/3. | 3-76 | 17/I2 | 11/84 | 23 dent | Sam Ate a |) tae, | ee | oe 
os  46/- 7 a| 9%_b| Royal Bank of Scotland.£1 | 67/9 67/6 | 4:74 | 63/6 oni. re Se ames tiie... a | coos? || a) : $36 
#9 (27/6 | 4 4, 5 b| Barclays D.C.O........ £1 37/9 | 37/9 | 4:77 | 76/412 | S2/2 | 5 a 10 b| Turner & el... él a3 71/108 +0 
#/6 (31/3 | 72b)\ 72a | Chartered Bank ....... £14473 43/9 | 6-86 | 96/~ | 56/42 | Bisb) Bisa) Unilever......... 00... £1 | 93/9 | 94/- || 3-57 
OBis | o2., ox a — “yo of sm | £281, | £287;6* | 2-90 he a 4 My b | 334 | United Glass Bottle....£1 | 48/9 | 48/9 | 4-62 
4 16 . | -65c | Bank of Montreal..... 10 197, | £1914" 3-14 - . | b 4 | United M . 0/- on . 
of 25 | ; a : c Bank of New §, Wales.£20 Sree or 4 4.59 t4'ga | nite yo cous lH | 34/- | 34/ 7-25 
| a/- | a | Reece eerie S. Amer. £1 | 32/6 | 33/9 | 5-93 Fo ae 5, b | 2!2q | British Petroleum...... £1} 55/3 | 52/9 | 4-95 
FINANCIAL £187, | £137%—° 2p Os Seon i eel io ray | r6% | 300 
18/- 21a) 5 b Alexanders ........... ci} a9/-* | 29s" | s-17 |'65/- 17/6 | £13%4b| 45 @| Shell Transport........ éi J \aase . 
: / / 150/ /6 4°51 
29/6 | 5 a\ 7 b| National Discount ‘B..£1  45/- | 43/9 | 5-49 | 33/6 | 30/8 = soo | Ultraman -- > 2-2 +eees io/— | 62/3 | 61/- |... d 
40/9 6!,4 6!4b | Union Discount ....... £1 | 59/9" | 61/-* 4-10 39/6 25/6 13'g b 7,4 | Wakefield C.C....... 10/~ 36/3 | 36/- we 
32/9 | 3623¢)| 18!3@ | Commercial Union....5/- | 43/3 | 42/- 4-36 SHIPPING 
102/6 12'5a | 15 b | Employers Liability ....£1 \136/3 (135/- | 4-07 | 46/6 = 27/72 | 13b) 6a | Brit. & Com'wealth — | | ; 
117/6 ¢16-2a | ¢16-2b | Equity & Law ........ 8/6 Nees iae/3 | 2-57 23/9 16/6 10 «¢ Nil | Cunard... Sean ste 1/2 18/3 men 
113/9 | 60 b| 40 a/| Legal & General...... 5/- 195/-  |192/6 | 2-60 35/6 27/3 1045¢ | 10 c/| Furness Withy ........ £1 | 34/9 34/3 5:84 
86/3 | t50 b| $20 Pearl 20/6 | 14/6 19 | 19/ 
a earl... eesesccccccees 5/- 117/- 116/- 5-22 10 b 10 a London & Overseas .. 5/- 19/9 19/9 5-06 
~, 1132!2 tla? € Predencial Presi et 4/- 210/- 210/- | 4-90 7 Taye . bf ae £1 | 36/- | 35/9 6-15 
| .8 a | Royal Exchange........ él | 81/3 80/6 | 3:98 ~ ¢; Nil 17/- 17/3 “ 
16/- | 10 @| 172 b| Bowmaker........... 5/- | 36/15*| 39/41,%| 3-49 | 2/6 | 19/3 wae) 8s ci 25/- |25/- | 7°%o 
16/10':,  7lgb| ga Lombard Banking.....5/- | 22/9 | 24/- | 3°13. |y75/ MINES 
FAS | 5 BS @ PUMAT eine. cic cccceees ee ee SR RE + 10/~ |166/10!2 |175/7'2 | 4-56 
19/9 ITpb| 10 @ B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... s/-| 36/3. |37/6 | 3-67 | 54/6 | ser, | co ol oe 8 Geter Conese 3 Eh lie/i, 307 | 3S 
7/1 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless.....5/- | 13/I | 13/- | 3-85 | 3 RE ad Ba er» cg ie cul bs a Bee 
7/\0', 2!gb, 2 a Land Securities...... 1O/- | 21/- | 21/6 | 2-79** an 23/10'2; 50 a) SO b | Daggafontein......... 5/- | 29/6 | 29/6 | 16-95 
8/7!, 55\2¢ =. 2!j9a_ -« London & County ...10/- | 15/4!9* ge) 4-568] '20/ v/s 40 2} @ b | Free State Geduld ... .5/= : 
/ [42% | 14/7'4* | 69/9 56/- 35 bj, 35 a) Hartebeestf i io/ ty ‘S23 or 
| / iontein . = | - 11-07 
| FOOD, DRINK ssf ~~ 50 a| 50 b| President Brand...... S/= | 67/12 | 6/3 7-22 
AND TOBACCO an aan 2 = : : b a Holdings ....5/— |124/4', |135/- 5-19 
w/- | 3 ¢| 10 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- | 50/9 \ H | Sete Pas... 80 1, 1S | Se 
13/41. 20 ¢\| 7 @ Beecham Group...... 3) 33/71, 34) 417 $169. si308e $3-75¢ 5-7 | | Recreation Pittnse Ine? nem: | aes 
6/54 7 b| gq. International Tea ...-.5/- 11/3 11/6 | 413 | 8/7 6/4, 20 $3-75¢ | International Nickel.n.p.v. [$161 ($164%4 | 4-05 
@/"',| %b| 5S a| |. lyon ‘A’..........- a1 75/9 | 74/9. | 3-79 | 96/3" |SO/7R | 10 @| 30. b| Rod, Angio-Amer. .7i oye | enfin? | esr. | “are 
i wi Sk oaeeeetere ios. | tae | 197o | 5-06: | 1979 | t2/1Gn| ‘Maan | Otgb | Rod: Sclecdion waa, sfe. | wae | 1779 | 4:71h 
7/9 7!yb | 2!,a | Schweppes........... 5/- | 18/6 | 18/4', | 4-08**| 62/41. | 45/7!" | $15 c 2c Rio Ti wo Reg. it/e | $6/3-7| 1/6 452. 
8/9  12°b| 4inq Tate &Lyle........... 41 | 68/3 | 65/n7 | 4-78 | 9/9. | C/O!" itns | alg | Roan Antelote ...2., a ee 
47/4. 5 a@| 10 b United Dairies .... 1... ai | es- [4a | 4-63 | e7/— | 42/e*| 157%! ISB | Tonganyike Cones... io/- | so. ?| Si/- | 6-37" 
ee Se a a ee S/- | 46/- | 4 12/41, | 7/10! a3 eats ee : a. ee 
ws 2 ¢ BB | ite... -ceoacees 2 _— =. 5-05 2 /10'n; 60 ¢| 20 a | an eG Ciwewexekes 5/=- | 12/4'y | 12/41n |... 
ws wie es eer 5/- | 14/9 14/7', | 5-81 26/3 19/6 #2l,a/ #10 bIC a a 
1- | 06 -e| © bi Guanes ........... io/- 55/6 | 55/6 | 5-05 | 27/9 |20/- | 45°b\ 43 ay) oon eenbenee 40a eee 
9/4. 4 @. 10 b_ Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/-  12/10!, 12/9 5-49 | 22/3 16/6 aol 4 clue oi me lian 
56/6 7',a | 13!3b Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 77/9 77/9 | 5-40 | 171i! 1/0 2 er eons tee | OS eee 
75/6 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’........ Zi \wozye |t03/- | 4-65 | ayiy'| asat | os bl oS 6 | Condon Anuce ntt eT | 2. ee 
37/7! | Bri | | ondon Asiatic ....... -| 3/il 4/03, | 14-77 
N67 6 18 , aoe, aan Tobacco e- Wi ; 6/4 os eae” an” - § oe ¢ | a Serdang....... 3) 0,4 | "Sand 19.03 
a. tat . Lee - 24 i} & ~ 256) 24 nited Sua Betong..... £1 68/6 | 68/- 14-71 
2 2@ | Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 | 55/6 57/- 7-02 61/3 43/9 5 b 12'5 b Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 56/3 | oa. 6°36 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
sT 
(December 31, 1957100) — oo Niearec etter 
| The E i 
Price Index Average Yield per cent : permineegere mr “* — 
sainin | ad 5 | 1959 Indicator* | Yield % | 1958 1957 
Jan. 28, | Dec. 30, | fan. 27, | Jan. 28, | Dec. 30, 27, | jan. 7 | 2493 5-15 | i i oN ; 
| 1958 | 1958 1959 | 1958 1958 | sa599 ” a 252-9 5-07 ic a ~ a 
. en ‘ oe 251-6 5-10 
) ; — ——___—_— a a 245-0 5-26 255-6 | 166-1 Oo | . 
FINANCIAL:— | | Feb. 4 248-3 5-18 (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) | a 10) | (Newt 
RRR ETA ES 99-3 | 142-7 | 145-7 | 5-73 | 4:31 | 4-43 | ) | Guly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
insurance (Industrial Ord.). | 102-4 | 129-1 | 133-2 . 3 * 1953=— 
6-27 5-45 5-30 53= 100. 
Investment trusts......... | 97-8 | i4i-3 | tate? | 5-50 | 4:08 | 4-13 
roperty companies....... | 103-3 | 183-7 | 183-8 | 4-73 | 3-97 | 3-93 Race Rae Soap 
INDUSTRIALS: Ord Ord. | Fi 2% | 
om . le Fixed 2/o 
Eectrical engineering ..... 99-7 | 134-3 | 127-4 | 5-79 | 452 | 4-76 Ave indent" | Vals | neg | org Marked | 1958 ws 
BEG oo once 95-5 | 132-0 | 126-2 | 6-01 | 4:72 | 491 | i calle tee 
iim es -1 | 129-4 | 6-47 . . an. 28 | 214-6 4 7 | 473 | | High igh 
upbuilding........ 40.2. 97-4 | 104-0 | 102-8 | 7-66 | 7.02 712 : » 29 | 213-3 344 | 93-35 +71 toes | 228 oF 
Bee wicscteretetteeeeeee 96-9 126-9 | 122-1 9-91 8-22 8-53 » 30 212-8 5°45 93-43 4-68 10,997 (Dee. 31) | duly 9 
Cees nas eeeneeees 100-2 133-4 138-2 7-20 5-53 5-33 | Feb. 2 213-0 5-45 93-55 4-66 15,011 Low le 
ton and rayon textiles. | 96-3 103-6 | 109-0 9-87 8.28 7-91 ie | 218-7 3-38 93-72 +e 13530 eb. 25) | (Now. 
Wool textiles Si cate | 97-1 | 108-7 | 112-7 | 8-38 6-85 wT 72 A 6713520 (Feb. 28) (Now. ») 
a oes eed sueauenal 7-1 142-4 135-5 5-45 | 4-07 4-28 t july I, 1935=100, + 1928=100. . 
Shoging coins ‘3 | 14-0 | 112-2 | 6-85 | 5-76 | 5-89 _ NEW YORK 
Seas 96-7 | 114-6 | 117-0 | 7-53 5-37 5-24 Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3=10) 
| oe 
Ordinary, all classes = i | i i 
os: 5 ane | see | ee om : 1959 Indus. | Yield 25 Yield 50 | Yield | G iel 
WOPERCE «eee scca cs. 10-7 | tora | wee | os |-em | eis wie | % Rai | “% | Usilies | “% | Bonds | “% 
Ot «cnc ceeemnat 101-3 | 107-6 | 108-2] 6-39 | 6-02 | 5-98 |p =—y—e se ee = 
. an . . 4-83 | 4:45 43-63 3-76 | 90° 34 
Teal Copia. Goods... | 97-4 | 131-0 | 126-0 | 6-76 | S43 | sso] 7 ff | 223 | 312 | 36-e2 43 | 41 | S7t | e990 | 350 
onsumption Goods. | 99-0 | tai-9 | tal-4 | 7-30 5.24 3.27 » 2b | 59-75 | 3-10 | 36-15 | 4-29 44-19 | 3-71 | 89-30 | 3-95 
is 2 ei 28 | 58-84 | 3-20 | 34-85 | 4-61 | 43-59 | 3-82 | 89-30 | 3-95 
t . Gaekee | wae} w-8 | 9-7 | 5-28 | oe | ors Lf 4] Oe) em | | 4 | Oe |_ 3-62 | 89-80 | 3-91 
425 Industrials:—1958/S9 : High, 59-75 (Jan. 21, 1959) ; Low, 48-20 (Jan. oe 
ttieteasheee $ hs b ae : \ . an. 10, 1958). 
* Yields based on ivi 
, d dividends:—Babcock & Wil 139 Briti 149 iti ini i i 
lend Securition ouane abcoc cox, 13%. ritish Motor, 17'5%. British Aluminium, 17'2%. Richard Costain, 159 Debenh e 
» 6%. London & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 20%. Schweppes, 15%. Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. "Neslen We, —— 







































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 31, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line’ surplus (after allowing for rae of £104,457,000 
compared with a surplus of £157,100, in the previous week 
and a surplus of £136,499,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 
£31 ,225,000 leaving a total deficit of £471,711,000 compared with 
£431,280,000 in 1957-58. 





Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans..... 




















Miscellaneous .... 
Total ..... eeee 5439,500 219237 
Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 4,144 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 55,352, 59,842 | 4,366 
Other Cons. Funds 8,562; 7,904 459 47\ 
Supply Services... 343,568 3453,891 89,843/ 105549 
Total ...... Sg 33,379 |4084,295 | 90,687|1 14530 
Sinking Funds .... 





“Above-line ” Surplus or 
Deficit 
“ Below-line "’ Net Expendi- 
Gs cc ci ccekeee isn 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 


| 116,400} 4,500! 2,900 
‘ 85,137|—1051| 2,909 
66,710) 58,185 1,830) 2,820 


69,037 363,878 23823 -20824 











* Including a net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £6 million in 1958 and a net expenditure of £4 million in 
1957. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 





Treasury Bills 





Advances 
Ce slice Total 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 
Dept. England | 










5,167-7 
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5,351 -0 








i 
3,500-0 5,495-4 
3,450-0 5,390-8 
3,460-0 5,644-9 
3,370-0 5,527-0 
3,280-6 5,476-7 






















Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

os authorities gave a large amount of 

assistance to tide the market over the 
customary shortage of funds in the tax 
gathering season, but credit remained 
difficult up to Tuesday. Very small 
amounts were taken from the Bank last 
Thursday and again on Monday and a 
rate of 34 was readily conceded for over- 
night loans. Pressure was relieved on 
Tuesday when calling diminished to 
negligible proportions, later balances 
becoming available from the banks at their 
minimum rate of 23 per cent. The authori- 
ties did not intervene, but on Wednesday 
the supply of credit was barely adequate 
and some use was made of privilege 
facilities. 

At last week’s Treasury bill tender the 
full offer of £220 million was allotted. 
The discount houses left their concerted 
bid at £99 4s. 5d. for the third week in 
succession and again received 31 per cent 
of their applications at that price. The 
average rate of discount was almost un- 
changed at £3 2s. 1.68 per cent, total 
applications dropping by £27.1 million to 
£388 million. This week the offer has 
been further reduced to £210 million and 
maturities will amount to £300 million. 

The seasonal reflux of Bank notes from 
active circulation came to an end in the 
week to February 4th. Notes in circula- 
tion rose by £1.8 million to £2,003 million. 


MONEY RATES: London 
% 





Bank rate (from Discount rates: 








415%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 
Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... 
OEGES inns esecens 3 months 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months 
Money: 6 months 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'g | Fine trade bills: 
Treasury bills: 3 months...... 445 
ye eee 3332 4 months...... 4,45 
3 months......... 3g 6 months...... 4',-5!4 
New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: 54 
rate: i eee 2-975 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!, OD in cvdeses 2-721 


Official Rates 











} 


February 4 January 29 | 

































January 30 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept. .. 
and securities* 
Other securities ......... 
Gold coin and bullion ... 
Coin other than gold coin. 

* 


Govt. debt 
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1958 
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Public 1-2 13> 
a ere ee 204-8 29- 
SD. csc<en béncsues a 73-4 68- 
WON 555 obatebetceeien 289-4 310- 
Securities: 
Government ........... e 197-4 249- 
Discounts and advances .. 45-9 9- 
OO kccches obese st te 2 21-0 21- 
ED .ccsaeuth<cacuteak 264-3 280- 
Banking department reserve. 43-4 48- 
‘a3 2 ” %o % 
Prepeeie e ivicccsessue ° 15- 
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1959 | 1959 
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* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00, 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 


January 21, 1959. 


Amount (€ million) 


TREASURY BILLS 





63 day 
Qct. 31 50-0 | 442-9 . 
Nov. 7 wy 433-7 4 
60-C | 408-3 8 
60:0 | 408-5 ” 
50-0 | 418-9 7” 
Dec 30-0 | 489-2 ” 
50-0 | 485-3 67 
50-0 | 443-5 | B 
50-0 | 423-0 | @. 
1959 
Jan. 2) 260-0 402-8} 6211-35 | 2 
. 260-0 407-4} 6210-22 | 4° 
» 16! 220-0! 414-0] 62 3-42 #0 
el 220-02 415-1 | 62 1:96 31 
220-0 | 388-0 | 62 1-68 31 











Three Months’ Bills 






| Allotted 
} at Max. 





<iceecsintesiilitntnmannO 

* On January 30th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 5¢ 
secured 3! per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £210 million of 91 day bills 


(') £240 million offered. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Market Rates : Spot 









January 31 | February 2 February 3 








(2) £230 million offered. 









February 4 


2-B0!5)6-Bllig 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2:73'g-'4 

13+77!4%4 
12-11-14 
140-35- 


” 
10-59% gly ws 
11 -735— Je c 
80-15-25 
7 
14-53} 
19+ 37597 


| 3y6—ligc. pm 


United States $ | 2-78-2-82 2-807,-81 2-807,-81 2-807,-81 2:81-8l', 2-81-8I', 
Canadian $... gos 2-715, 6-T72hi¢ 2-72! 2-72 eg | 2-723 6-516 2-73'g-'4 
French Fr..... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-77!g-3, 13-77! 4-15 13-77! 4—!5 13-7734-78 13-7734-78 | 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547_ | 12-107g-I1'g | 12-103,-11 12-11-11, 12-1h'g-ty 12-11'g-'2 
Belgian Fr..... 137 -96- 140-37!4- 140-35- 140-40- 140-42!,- 140-40- 
142-05 42!, 40 45 47' 45 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-59-59!4 10-59-59'4 10-59!g—3, 10- 593,53 10-593g—5, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | _11-59%g-11-923, 11-73-73'4 11 -73'g—3g 11-73'4—'> 11-73'>—34 11 -7334-74 
PortugueseEsc, | 79-17!j-81-83!2 80-15-25 _ 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 
Italian Lire.... 1725-1775 1745! 4-34 1745!>-46 1745!2—46 1745! 1745!,-46 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-373g-14-59'4 ao 14-53-53!4 14-53!g-3, 14-53lg-! | 14-53!4-t, 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!2-19-62 19- 3634-3 19-373g-5g | :19-373g—5g 19-3757 19- 375g~7g 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!, 20-023g-53 | 20-025s~-7g | 20-0275-03'g | 20-033g-5, 20 -033,-04 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.............000. Siege. pm | Jye—ligc. pm | 3y6—lyec. pm | Syg—lyec. pm | 3y6—!y6c. pm 
RANE sas ese cdesanechinece ‘gc. pm—par | 'gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm-par | ‘gc. pm—par | 'gc. pm-—par 
French Fr. ...... par—2c. dis par-2c. dis par—2c. dis par—2c. dis par-2c. dis 
Swiss Fr..... I'g~7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm 
eee veieeos Laos dis Lae dis 7-12c. dis 5-10c. dis 3-8c. dis | 
Mn cba stepcessasen neces - pm e-’ec. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm | 
5 veegetsscdenetene 5g—3gpf. pm 5g—gpf. pm 5g—epf. pm 5g—gpf. pm 34—opf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
on oeceseusecncces Fiei6e. pm | je-tac. pm peta. pm eta. pm neta. pm 
eee eecccencccsccccese . pm—par ec. pm—par | ‘gc. pm—par gc. pm—par gc. pm—par 
ee oe oe ee 27—-25ec. pm | 2%—-25ec. pm | 2Ze-25gc. pm | 3-234c.pm | 3-2%4c. pm 
ee es GO <a ik cadcwcnnematue I'4-Ipf. pm | I'g-Ipf. pm | 13g-I'gpf. pm | 13g-I'gpf. pm | 13g-I'gpf. pm . 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/63, 249/6 ove 249/6'4 249/5!2 


Igc. pm-par 

par-2c. dis 
I'g~"gc. pm 
3-Bc. dis 
1-34. pm 


3,-l2pf. pm 


249/64 
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» Sept 
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8, Aug 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 



































































; BRITISH 
Prices and Wages ..... sees jan. 10th External Trade ........... Jan. 3ist 
Weste rn Eu rope Manpower and Output.... jan. 24th Industrial Profits......... - jan. 7th 
OVERSEAS 
NS Western Europe .......... This week United States ............ Dec. 20th 
nail 
es United 
= | Kingdom 
2,004-7 
45-6 
2046S HOB fii... eee eee 82 ie 83 
0-7 122 114 133 139 134 105 128 123 122 115 128 112 
3 123 117 145 147 145 102 138 126 126 118 139 114 
100 79 147 — 145 166 149 126 84 61 eco 104 
August .......+. 107 118 102 142 166 >| 1008 5 122 121 117 eee %6 
16-5 ° September...... 160 109 126 149 153 166 148 131 130 122 eve 15 
7 " ‘October........ ie sie 127 155 160 ae ooo on 141 133 124 eos 118!3 
3055 - 
244-3 VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
12:2 | { ’ 
20-9 mn. mn. mn. 000 mn.| mn. | mn. | mn. | 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. mn, 
_ oer, Sener schillings| francs | kroner | francs | D.marks|drachmas4 £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner lira S. 
ie sipeder months Imports (c.i.f.) ,' 
re Seales a 7 pment 
4,553,000, 7,249 2646 1525 11-36 70-36 64-2 168-0 
0 million 13,635 2,315 1,159 15-24 165-34 95-1 311-6 
14 302 2,624 13 | 15-40 188-88 92-7 328-5 
12,642 2,662 | 1,239 | 16-20 | 165-96 81-5 | 325-6 
11,416 2,383 | 1,403 | 12-53 | 141-29 41-9 | 291-2 
s Bille 13,186 2,638 1,176 | 15-12 163-32 41-5 300-3 
aie 14,179 2,714 | eco o4e 166-95 52-9 315-814 
Allotted Sion 
| Exports (0. b.) 
% MRE lbve dscesweve 165 6,171 228 | 36-18 i516 395 | 4-11 47-99 226 172 332 45-9 131-6 
WUE ones Voces ceban 1,840 13,177 640 132-45 2,571 475 9-01 111-74 906 460 839 71-2 264-3 
itebescossfaued 2,120 13,275 676 | 155-73 2,996 549 10-94 132-30 981 489 922 80-6 277-1 
ag! TABI. soseceses 2,046 | 12,662 704 | 180-13 | 3,172 317 | 12-15 | 146-97 968 402 852 | 44-7 | 285-8 
August ......... | 2046 | 10,267 666 | 146-73 | 2.938 274 | 10-30 | 116-15 950 393 781 19-5 | 257-8 
45 “WR, September... | 1,989 | 13,050 737 | 156-82 | 3,237 508 | 11-38 | 133-65 | 1,152 495 | 1,005 | 49-1 | 240-4 
: eer | 2,201 13,7857 | 765 | 202-6! 3,353 one | ase 143-00 1,173 Sil 975 51-1 266 -8'5 
| 
7” 
A 
67 
2 77 89 7 
: 109 136 112 
‘ 113 152 116 
119 174 119 
9 wee 119 
119 eee 120 
eve ese 120'6 
6) Ota 
103 |... | 405 
et ess 110 

: 102 Pics 109 

bruary 4 108 108 |4 109 
109 |U -.. | 108 

0!5;6-BIig ‘a saa " 101 wigs ee 100 106 ool oe | 108'7 

73! g-l4 

3°77'y44 

Thee GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ('2) (mn. US Dollars) 

” | | | | } | 
De He... cseceen 6 | 938 #0]... me te acs 209 | 539 343 | 140-6 | 233 192 | 1,856 
0-15 28 Bhat osc c cece cee eeee 406 1,143 131-1 1,356 4,291 211-4 234 1,308 1,072 178-8 473 230 2,133 
Tr ee | 510 1,131 171-9 775 5,643 196-4 258 1,532 1,056 184-2 456 316 | 2,273 
4:53!gty 
9- 375¢1g 8, August ......... 603 || 1,406 206-4 wed 6,063 asd 248 1,979 1,312 191-6 468 275 | 3,089 
03-4 FE , September...... 620 1,425 | 222-9 se 6,098 od 249 ae 1,339 | 206-1 474 275 | 3,120 

» October ........ 635 1,456 216-4 ace 6,144 oss 252 ees 1,383 222-9 464 269 | 3,174 
cigecpm fy" November. 2221) | 632 | 1460 | 2198 |... 6,225 dea 257 pa 1398 |... 47i |... =| 3,215" 
Cc. pm-par i] 
ar-2c. dis 


a (') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining and 
+ Be. dis manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade 
|—34c. pm feitiuding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxembourg. Italy includes 
—!2pf. pm ae (3) Average for second quarter. (4) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (5) Thousand million drachmas. 
(*) Bizonal area. (7) November, 12,495. (8) In capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey; Austria and Belgium exclude rent; Denmark includes 
: rect taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (9) Including direct taxes. ('®) July-December. (!!) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current 
oe werage value of trade with its value in 1953 ; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Figures for Ireland 
DSc. pm we adiusted for seasonal variation. ('2) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government 
|" gpl. pat bse ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ; Ireland includes some long-term securities. ('3) Nov., 121 ; Dec., 113. ('4) Nov., 300-1 ; 

» 343-0. ('5) Nov., 291-0; Dec., 269-4. ('6) Dec., 121. (!7) Nov., 108; Dec., 109. (!8) Dec., 3,069; Jan., 3,111. 




























Keep up to date... 


- with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications, Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 
trade throughout South, Central and East 
Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 

If you have business interests there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AERICA LIMITED 





10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 800 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 


Wherever you — Estate Duties 


do business in Investment 
Trust Limited 


Canada is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 


and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Name any productive activity in any 
part of Canada—from Newfoundland, Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
New Brunswick and Novi Scotis companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
across Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
lat a a Afbersa to British will find. Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
Cabiesbi, aad tec cet Nechwek known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. 
Territories. Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 
« — be sent on-request. 
Wherever men are at work anywhere a — 
in Canada, you will find one of the Secretaries and Managers: 
mote than 800 branches of The . ; Industrial and Commercial. Finance Corporation Ltd 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and a 
staff equipped to help you to capitalize 
the opportunities that modern Canada 
offers. Address your enquiries to BRANCHES: 
Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 


Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 





LONDON OFFICES : 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC; - 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: (25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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for \ ‘Stary-gazy” 













P< §& YORKSHIRE 


Fe 


Foes sh, 
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= for Insurance 


“Stary-gazy” is the Cornish word for fish pie or pasty. %* For instance the 
These are usually made from whole pilchardsCovered “Everyman's” Accident 
with a special pastry and are a well known local dish. Policy which provides £10 

“Yorkshire Insurance”’ is well known throughout er week for 100 weeks 
the country — bringing peace of mind and a feeling =‘ you are totally disabled 
of future security to its policy-holders. This old / am accident. A lump 
established Company, progressing with new ideas, swmis payable in the event 
provides all types of modern insurance*. There are of certain permanent 
many ways in which our Local Branch Manager can = injuries or death. The cost 
help you—it will be to your advantage to get into = #* /ittle—it ensures a 
touch with him now! good deal ! 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON,E.C.2, Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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K Y 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA THE 
meisahals on Minis: ional Sele BANK OF TOKYO, 


Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE : NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA AFFILIATE: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 


premise, bee pain, Sone 
LONDON OFFICE: SUBSIDIARY: THE BANK GF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 New York 


-—_— 
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THE 
Permanent 







HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


SICKNESS 
Insurance 


COMPANY LIMITED 









specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


Bankers 






* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 





117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


EC2 


account of heavy claims. 





Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 












Enquiries. relating to E1re should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square. Dublin. Eire. 













FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 
ended 31st December, 1958 and of the 
accompanying Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles J. Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


The gross revenue amounted to £244,117 and showed a 
satisfactory increase as compared with £228,515 in 1957. 
After providing for Taxation, Directors’ Fees and other out- 
goings ——_—- to £105,156, there was a net profit of £138,961 
as compared with £136,244 in the previous year. The increase 

in net profit would have been greater but for the incidence of 

Profits Tax, to which the Trust became liable during the year 
under review. The charge for Profits Tax, as at present levied, 


can be expected to be lower in future years. Adding £138,325 
brought forward, the total available for appropriation is 
£277,286. The Directors have placed £100,000 to General 
Reserve and recommend a dividend of 17 per cent, less tax, 
‘ which will absorb £103,063, leaving £74,223 out of which the 


Directors further recommend a bonus dividend of 1 per cent, 

























less tax, which will absorb £6,062; leaving £68,161 to be carried 
forward. The bonus dividend has been recommended instead 
of increasing the annual dividend in order to minimise Profits 
a is intended to initiate the payment of interim dividends 
in ; 

Full provision has been made in the Profit and Loss Account 
for United Kingdom Income Tax and Profits Tax in respect of 
all income to 3list December, 1958. Double taxation relief 
allowable to the Company amounting to 5s. 1d. in the £ has 
been taken into account in arriving at this provision. 

At market prices on 31st December, 1958 (or where no market 
price existed, at valuations by the Directors at that date amount- 
ing to £358,238) the Investments had an aggregate value of 
£3,848,628 as compared with their book value of £2,017,151. 
There is thus an indicated appreciation of £1,831,477 over book 
c 










ost. 

At the valuations taken at 31st December last, over 95 per 
cent of the Investments are situated in the United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. About 94 per cent of the Investments are in ordinary 
stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest-bearing 
securities. : , 










Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cverseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


CC hy 


The Guest Keen & Nettlefolds 
Group of Companies 


wish to make the following appointment 
in one of their constituent companies. 





MARKETING—HOME AND OVERSEAS 


An exceptional opportunity exists for a fully 
experienced Sales Executive to join a large 
engineering company in the Midlands. 


As this appointment can lead to a Directorship, 
applicants must be able to provide evidence of 
particularly sound experience of selling at all levels 
in the engineering or allied industries, possess 
ability to organise internal and external sales force 
and deal with publicity, etc. 


A number of new products are about to be 
launched on a world-wide basis and there are 
particularly good prospects and scope for a man 
with drive and initiative, 


Salary and associated benefits commensurate 
with this very important top level appointment. 


Appropriately qualified men who consider that 
they have had relevant experience are invited to 
write, stating full details of age, qualifications, 
career to date, etc., to the Group Personnel Officer, 
Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd., 66 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, No one who has recently applied 
for a — appointment within the Group need 
te-apply. ‘ 


fae SECRETARY to take charge of legal and 
taxation department at Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce. Post requires extensive reading of Bills 
and Statutes affecting business also serving Finance and 
Taxation Committee. Candidates should have legal 


background, knowledge of accounting and _ taxation 
principles, and have initiative for research. Ability to 
prepare memoranda essential. Salary «£1,000-£1,500 


according to qualifications. 's 
to Secretary. 14 Queen Anne’s 
marked Confidential. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS SECTION 


Gate, London, S.W.1, 


There is a particularly interesting vacancy at 
the Head Office of The British Oxygen Company 
Limited, in the West End, for the Head of the 
Economics and Statistics Section. A man with 
appropriate qualifications is required, with 
industrial experience, preferably on the financial 
side, a practical knowledge of statistical methods 
and a flair for carrying out investigations and 
writing lucid reports. He should be a_ live, 
creative type, fairly young but mature in outlook. 
The post has been advertised before but not yet 
filled: previous applicants should therefore not 
re-apply. Please write to :— 


The Staff Officer, 
The British Oxygen Company 
Limited 


Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 537 





DMINISTRATIVE STAFF : The United Kingdom 

. Atomic Energy Authority require to make a few 
Senior appointments on salaries in the ran: ; .150 
dealing with policy, primarily in the fields of Finance, 
Accountancy and Personnel. Some of the posts are in 
London and carry a London addition of £100 a year. 
There is a contributory pension scheme. 


People with high quality administrative or managerial 


experience in financial control, management accounting, 
¢ommercial policy. contract negotiation, of 

Management (industrial or professional), and senior 
Professional accountants with suitable experience are 


invited to send a postcard for an application form to the 
Establishments Officer, Room 317, United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, 11 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 





Closing date for completed application forms, 
February 28, 1959, 
EDITOR 
For new business and industrial publication. (1) Must 


be thoroughly grounded in subject. (2) Must have top 
editorial training, able to select, handle team of reporters, 
contributors > must be keen to get “story behind the 
Commencing salary not less than £3,000 plus amenities 
“~ = rele Prospects. 
Sciess applying unless of this calibre. Applications 
treated in very strictest confidence.—Box 1121. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR POSITION OF 
COMMISSIONER 


EXPORT PAYMENTS INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Corporation is a statutory body established to 
Promote trade with countries outside Australia by pro- 
viding Insurance against the risk of non-payment in 
Export Trade. In its first full year of operation to June, 
1958, the Corporation issued policies to a face value of 
over £11 million. 

The Commissioner is responsible for the operation of 
the Corporation. He will be required in the course of 
promoting the business of the Corporation to further a 
high Goneey for the Corporation and its officers with 
leaders of industry and commerce and export trade 
throughout Australia. Liaison with overseas and inter- 
national organisations in this ficld is also required. 

Applications will be judged on qualifications and experi- 
ence, not necessarily in the field of insurance. 

The appointment will be for a period of seven years 
and there is provision for re-appointment. 

ry will be commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the appointment and the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. Appropriate allowances also 
will be paid. 

The headquarters of the Corporation are in Sydney with 
a Branch Office in Melbourne. 

Applications will be treated in_ strictest 
They should be marked “ E.P.1.C..” and be lodged not 
later than February 28, 1959, with the Official Secretary, 
Australia House, The Strand, London, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


ENTLEMAN required as Assistant by Managing 

Director of Large Industrial Group. Candidates for 
this position should be in age group 35-40, of good 
address and thoroughly experienced in commercial matters 
and administration; competent to advise ih the engage- 
ment of commercial staff as required and possessing the 
ability to carry out negotiations at executive level. Com- 
mencing salary for the position will be adequate and 
intending applicants should at present be in receipt of 
not less than £1,500 per annum. Successful applicant must. 
be prepared to reside in Northern England. Applications 
will in first instance receive full consideration prior to 
interview, and will be treated with the utmost confidence.— 
Write Box 1116. 


confidence. 


MARKET INVESTIGATION OFFICER 


Important Group in the heavy chemicals industry 
seeks Market Investigation Officer to : 

(a) interpret the significance of economic and 
marketing data 


(>) carry out market studies. 


Applicants should have three years’ experience of 
such activities, be University graduates. and the 
preferred age range is 28 to 35. 


This is a new appointment, reporting to top 
management, to which considerable importance 
is attached, in the light of a policy to expand 
sales at home and abroad. and to widen the 
Product range. 


A progressive salary of at least £1,500 per annum 
is offered, in accordance with qualifications and 
experience, and there is a pension scheme. 


The Group’s employees have been informed of 
the vacancy. 


Write. in strict confidence, attaching a chronologi- 
cal summary of experience, to Urwick, Orr and 
Partners Limited, who have been asked to advise 
in connection with this appointment, at 8, 
Buckingham _Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
quoting reference LOR/1288 on the envelope. 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for the post of Planning Assistant 
APT Grade I (£575-£725) at Braintree. 

Applicants should have had experience in development 
control and/or development plan work, particularly design 
and elevation control. but consideration will be “given to 
those who are qualificd in Economics, Geography or 
Landscape Architecture and wish to train and study for a 
qualification in Planning. f 

Five-day week ; day release facilities ; médical examina- 

| tion; superannuation. 

Applications to County Planning Adviser, Broomfield 
Place, Broomficld, Chelmsford, by February 24, 1959. 





COST ACCOUNTANT 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. 
requires a qualified accountant, aged 30-40,.. The 
position calls for a pleasing and resourceful 
personality, and would appeal to a man experi- 
enced in cost and management accounting, and 
who is interested in production problems. ; 


Applications, which will be treated as confiden-. 
tial, should be sent to the Staff Manager, The 
Morgan Crucible Company Ltd.; Battersea Church 
Road, S.W.11. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS .IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 

h in Economi Economic Statistics, 
Anthropology 
for one year in the first instance, 
further period not exceeding two 
The studentships are normally of the value of 
They are offered to candi- 


grants, for researc n cs, 

. Social Administration, Social 
or Sociology, tenable 
and renewable for a 
years. 

£350 or £400 per annum. 


dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
Master in this or any other approved University.—aA: 
cations than 


should be sent not later February 15, » 
to the Registrar, The Uni > . 13. from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may be 























TFATISFICIAN / ECONOMIST. not-over age 27, required 
Investment Department of an important finaticial 
institution at its Head Office in the City of London. 
Work primarily research. Previous investment experience 
is not necessary but academic or professional qualifications 
are desirable though not essential. Excellent prospects.— 
Replies, which will be treated in strict confidence, should 
be sent to Box 1114. 





EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 
LIMITED 
on behalf of 


an important heavy engineering company in the 
north of England seek for its chief excoutive a 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


able to act for him 
administrative matters. 


in both 
Salary about 


technical and 
£1,000. 


This post offers a first-class opportunity to an 
adaptable lively minded man aged 27-32 with 
a good honours science or engineering degree, at 
least two years’ expericnce in a heavy enginecring 
or steel works, wide interests, and the potential 
for promotion eventually to top management level 
in large scale industry. 


Write briefly in strictest confidence : 


"The Managing Director (WD.23), 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED, 
78 Wigmore Strect, London, W.1. 





NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 

The Governing Body invites applications for appoint- 
ment as PRINCIPAL of the Northern Polytechnic. 
Candidates should possess high academic qualifications and 
appropriate educational and administrative experience. 
Salary scale—£2,467 10s. rising by annual increments of 
£105 to £2,782 10s. per annum, plus London Allowance. 
In determining the commencing salarg, increments, subject 
to the maximum of the scale. might given to a suitable 
candidate. Duties will commence on January 1, 1960, or 
such date as may be agreed. 

The Northern Polytechnic is a major Regional Technical 
College. To meet current needs and to provide for 
future development, a large site adjacent to the Poly- 
technic is now being acquired for a substantial extension, 

Form of application, together with full particulars, will 
be forwarded on request, and should be returned to me. 
duly completed, not later than March 31, 1959. 

R. H. CURRELL, A.C.A., 


Clerk. 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for appointments as research 
workers in agricultural economics, particularly research 


into demand for farm products. Starting date April 1, 
1959. Two year appointments, with possibility of exten- 
sion to six yeats. Some lecturing duties possible. Salary 
up to £900 p.a. for recent graduates: higher rate could 
be considered for experienced workers. Applications to 
the Secretary. 





EDUCATION 


9) .@ line 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 

The Rapid Results College, (Est. 1928) provides up-to- 
date tuition for G.C.E. University degrees and professional 
examinations. (Accountancy, Secrctaryship,. Law, Civil 
Service, .Local Government, Banking Insurance, etc.). Over 
0.000 successes. NO PASS, NO FEE Guarantee.—For 
REE 100-page book. write today to the Principal. THE 
BAPID RESULTS COLLEGE. Dept. £.14, Tuition House. 
London, S.W.19, of call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 


Square, W.C.2. Opén weekdays including Saturday 
mornings. Whitehall 8877. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal. Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond;, Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance “is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. 1.147 W.H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc:Econ, exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other ¢xams.—Prospectus ‘from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B.;»Direetor of Swaidics, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. .. _ en 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for whiversity 

graduates and oldert students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary. DAVIES’'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14.. PARK 839 


2. 
B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or: municipal posts. The Collexe. 
eons 1887, is an E tional Trust. Highly qualified 

ors. Low. fees: instalmeots.—Prospectts of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House. Cambridgc. 


“EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice. 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. 
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U N IME RS/ALITY ~ fork trucks 


now 
Recently introduced... the 
COVENTRY CLIMAX 
UNIVERSAL fork truck offers- 


SE choice of power-ELECTRIC or MECHANICAL 


With the introduction 
of this versatile 
range of trucks the 
user is able to adopt 
standardised equipment 
+ choice of tyres-CUSHION or PNEUMATIC throughout his 
organisation, 
employing electric, 
32 maximum STANDARDISATION of parts <= * diesel or petrol 
; driven trucks as 
circumstances dictate, 
with the advantages 
of a single source of 
supply & responsibility, 
simplified operation, 
reduced maintenance 
and servicing costs. 
This deveiopment 
has been eagerly 
awaited and 
received in many 
organisations. 


% choice of fuel-DIESEL - PETROL -L.P.Gt 


t Liquid Petroleum Gas 


‘COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., (DEPT. E), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 








